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Mr Lozy, ; | 
BRAT = nothing firange to 
* E110, to ſee the effets and 
3. © diſorderswhich the Paſe 
| frons cauſe , fmnce the Fuſtice you 
4 diſþence #s moſt' commonly em- 
< ployed in bearing and condemn- 
q ing of them, But it #s a moſt 
? unheard- 


unheard-of thing to crave your . 
protedion for them , that they + 


might even be authorized by you; , 


and that your name ſhould be uſed | 
to " them paſs in Publick, and 
give them a general approbation, | 
Yet, my Lord, it u what I thu day 
do; in dedicating this Work unto 


you, 1 make you the protettor of | 
the exceſſes therein preſent;even | 


in ſome ſort [ ſpeak you to bs the : 


Author of them , ſmce your com- | 


mand: were the cauſe of their pro- |, 


dudtion : and, by a boldneſs with- _ 


out example , I uſe the illuſtrious |; 
name. of The Seguiers, to be- | 

the prop of Vices : .and 1 bring | 
them to light with ſuch advan- 


tages, 


i . tapes, wherewith Vertue would 
'y + = her ſelf highly honoured, 
3 + ft true, they are not of the. 
d ; nature of thoſe which corrupt 
d Manners , or which fear the 
,, : ſeverity of the Laws ; theſe are 
ly | but their Images and Figures, 
fo which may be received as thoſe 
pf of Monfters and of Tyrants,and 
n | which ought to be noleſs pleaſing 
— . to fupht, then the pittures of con- 
I- | quered perſons uſe tobe 80 their 
0- | Conquerours, But although 
Bw : hereby my Temerity | becomes 
Ws : leſs odious , yet Þ[ perceive it ts 
— , nothing leſs excuſable , and that 
I | youwill ever blame me for having 
| Profaned your Name. , mixing 

a4 


it with ſo many defaults ; for ba- 
ving expoſed to Jour eyes things 
the Art of which 1s not much leſs 
vitious then their Matter : and - 
for having thought that 1 could 
have told you ſome new thing on 4 
Subje& in which you are 1gnorant 
of e6reks but the ill uſages : 
yet if your Greatneſs pleaſe to e- , 
member, that you are the objett of | 
all my choughts, that Ican make. © 
noth ing'but it muſt bear the marks 
of your benefits , and that even ' 
the T empeſts which T here ſhew, 
are the effetts of the (/alm and | 
Franquillity you" have procn- | 
red me 3 you will then perceive © 
tat i it is as well out of Neue | 


% 


as Eleftion, that { conſecrate this 
' little Work unto you ; and that 
finding my ſelf obliged to publiſh 
nd . the reſentment T1 have of the ex- 
Id treme favours which you have 
a bheapedon me, F ought to leave in 


nt the violent Paſs1ons a way to ex- 
. preſs that which F love to be all 


e, mlife; 

w My Lord, 

IP 

K Of your Greatneſc, 

en © 

"0 n: 

"Cd The moſt humble, 

nll ' moſt obedient , and 
most faithful ſervant, 


La Chambre. 
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 Advertilemert. 
TO THE i; 
KTZADER. 


DNV vine alrrad} ſpoken of thoſe 
—"\bt Paſsions which reſpect Good: 
Path i} RS Wee were oblicd toexamine 
t thoſe who have 111 for their 
S objedt, But becauſe the Soul 
may two waies conſider 11l ; and that 
it 1s ſometimes an Enemy, which ſhe com- 
bates, and ſometimes flyes, according to theſe 
two ſeveral deſigns, ſhe alſo forms two Ranks 
of different Paſvions, The one of which may 
be call d the Courageous, and the other the 
 Timerous, For ſince Courage is nothing but 
a P:wer of the Soul, which employs the forces 
® of the, Animal to ſtop or overcome Evills, 
Wet need not doubt but thoſe Paſsions which 
ſerve. thoſe purpoſes are conducted by 
: the ſame Power; and that conſequently they 
; A 2 ought 
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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


ought not to beotherwiſe call'd, then Couragr 
ous, Even 4s Such as dare not exped# the 
Enemy, may certainly be concluded Timerous, 

When the Soul indeed thinks her ſelf weaker 
then the Ill, She endeavors to ſhun the en- 


counter, and according to the motions ſhe 
makes to enſtrange her ſe 


If from it, ſhe forms 
Hatred, Averſion , Grief", Fear, and Deſ- 
paire, But when ſhe thinks her ſelf [ufficient- 
ly frong to overcome it, or at leaſt to bear its 
a([aults, then ſhe _ up Boldneſs, Anger, 
and Conſtancy; which are the Courazionus 


Paſsions, mhoſe Nature and Charafters Wee | 


ſtall now examine, But perhaps, Reader, the 
Propoſition wee have mage and eſtabliſhed as 
the Principle of all the differences of theſe 
Paſsions, will bezet a very reaſonable doubt, 
which thou would ſt willingly have clear d-be- 


fore thou entereſt on the Subjet#, Far if the | i 
Soult hi uks it il elf yas or weaker thes the k 


Tits, ſhe muſt compare her forces with theirs 1 
end conſequently ſhe muſt Reaſon; foraſmuch 
as without reaſoning wee cannot compare oxe 
thing with another, Sothat the Soul of Beafts 
which is ſuſceptible of theſe Paſsious muſt. be 
obliz'dto ks when fhe would make uſe. of 
them; And fo ſhewould become Reaſonable, 
4nd ſo Reaſon would no longer be that diffes 
rence which . diftinguiſheth Man from other 
Animals, Wouadft 


Advertiſement to the Reades. 


1 Would. than but content thy ſelf wi 
Reſolutions which are commanly gives in 1 
2 Schools upon ſech like eoferevrer, 1 could 
1 eaſily reſolve this, ſaying that in theſe encoun: 
3d ters ſhe forwus no true Reaſonings, that they 
® are only groſs and imperfet? images of i, 
7 andthat they are the effetts of that inſtiu# 
* which God hath given to all Animals to ege 
: lighten them, and guide them in their ations, 
* Butbecauſe this anſwer is nat capable to [at;ſ- 
Þ 1 ſuch Minds who would clearly diſcerne 
things, and that the word Inſtint# ſeems to 


'2 beinthe rank of thoſe termes wherewith our 


Tenerance flatters it ſelf, and under which 
| ſhe thinks to find ſhelter , I thought fit to ſa 
% t1sfie thy curioſity, andevent0 give ſame light 
| to thoſethings of which I am hereafter to ſpeaks 
Fl and therefore oblig'd my ſelf more exadtly to 
= inquire what the Nature of this Inſtinct which 
8 makes ſuch a noiſe, and which ſo few under- 
© and, was; and to obſerve how far the know- 
© ledge of the ſenſible Soul can reach : and laſt of 
© all to ſhewtheethat there accrews us great In- 
© convenience in believing that Beaſts reaſon, 

= - And doubtleſs this mas the place where me 
E ought toexamine theſe Noble o&r fanus queſti- 
# ons,which contain thePrinciples of all the Sapls 
* motions, and which may ſerwe for a Preface 
| and ground-work for all what we haveto| 9 4 


Advertiſemeatto the Reader. | 
thofe Paſsions, who have 11l for their object, 
Tet this Diſcourſe being ſomewhat overlong, | 
and the difficulty of the ſubjetts treated there*), | 
in-requiring a great aſsiduity of Mind ; 1") } 
thought it not fit to place theſe thornes at the)! | 
entrance into the work, which perhaps might © | 
have diſeuſted thee to have proceeded, or: 
micht have tir d thee before thou wert arriv'd. 
#nthe way wherein I would have engag d thee ;\. 
1 therefore leave it at this time : yet if thy. 
curioſity defires (atisfation in things of that, 
Nature,The Diſcourſe of the Reaſon of Beaſts; 
7s already printed, which yet for our mutuall. 
[atisfadtFion, T ſhall entreat thee not to under-\ 
take the reading of, unleſs thou wilt perform 

it at once, and without interruption, Its a 

Diſcourſe whoſe ou are [o linked together, 

that they cannot be divided without diminiſh-" 


ing the force and grace which the whole pre- 


Texas to. : 
" AS for the reft, wonder nt if in thei. 
Pietures of the Paſsions I preſent, thou fina-\. 
eſt ſome touches of vertues and vices, and 
if ( for example ) in the deſcription of Bold-\. 


\meſs thou encountreſt attions which ſeem ti, - 


belong to valor and generoſity. T conſider” 


*Paſ5:03 in its nature and in its eſſence ; ana” 
45 it 75 a motion of the Soul every where,whert' 


T know this Motion to be, I alſt acknowledat: 


the Paſsion, Sothat wertue being nothing but 4: 


reeulated; 


- 5 Advertiſementto the Reader, 


ef, ) reoulated motion, and a Paſsion moderated 
one, | by Reaſon, and ſince a moderated Paſsion is 
ere-} fill a Paſsion, Diſcourſing in general of the 
517 Paſsions, 1may ſpeak of thoſe which are un- 
the: der Vertues direttion , aſwell as thoſe which 
ieht© pre direed by Yice, : 

, Op 
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The Stationer to the Reader. 


He Gentleman whoſe paſtime 

it was to Engliſh theſe Chara- 

ers, as they had pleaſed him, 

| ſo he judged they could not but be 

- grateful to an ingenuous Reader;and 

therefore commended them to the 
' Prefs. Andtoſhew Low farhewas from 
| the new vanity of ere&ing his Statue 
in the front, he thought fit rather to 

uſe the practice of Painters, who,how 
well ioever they may bave copied 
Maſter-pieces, never ſet their names 
but to Originals ; that as he pretends 
no Praiſe, he may thereby fruſtrate 
{ Cenſure. Yet he is confident of his 
= Authors merit, and that this Work 
; of his will movelove and delight in 
all but thoſe who are poſlſeſt with 
malignant Paſſions ; they indeed 

may 
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4 - «4 Sy v 
muy quareel with Love, oppoſe De- } F 
fire, vex Joy, frown on Laughter,” * 
and eyenput Hope our of patience : ! 4 
but again xy 2a alone will * 
be ſufficient. And for the reſt, if the | 
Engliſh' Chanel run too neer the : 
French. Coaſt , and that fome may / 
think che Tranſlation over-fraught : 
with Galticiſms ; perhaps they are * 
ſuch as themſelves.in their ordinary | 
diſcourſe ofren uſe with affeCation. * 
But from them the Paſſions take a- 
bout; and ſteer their courſe to. the : 
Ladies,acknowledging them the one- |! , 
ly Admirals of theſe Seas; to whom, | 
whether they come ſafe, or are ſhip». 
wrack'd, they of right belong , fince 2 ,, 
none do more powerfully cauſe, or |: 
more ſenſibly ſuffer them ; to whoſe 
fair bands I am obliged to preſent 
them , and from whom alone they & ; 
promiſe themſelves proteCtion. z 
March 10. 1649. 
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A 
Neceſſary Advertiſement 
Tothe Reaper. | 
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CROGgHat 1 bere preſent, 3s but a 
' AX YI ſmall part of a Great Deſigne, 

ol Hd wherein I intend to examine 
i: the Paſſions,the Vertues and the Vices, 
E * the Manners and CuStoms of People; 
= © the ſeveral inclinations of Men , their 
lz  tempers, the features of their faces : it 
2 aword,in which I pretend to ſhew thee 
bo F what is mo$t excellent and moSt rare in 


r * Phyſicks, Morality, and in Politickg. 


* Throw thou already thinkest that my 
T : undertaking 3s full of Temerity, that it 
® 75 beyond my ſtrength, and that there 


© 3s no. likelihood 1 ſhould ever accom: 


a4 | have 


: pliſh a Work, the leaft pieces whereof 


ns *#5'< 
by ; I 


have ſtartled the greateſt men of the 
former times But 1 invrent thee, 
Reader,to conſider that 1 am bat at the 
| beginning of it , and that I ſhall not © 
proceed without the knowledge of thy 
opinion and fſhrther adwite therein. 
For if this Effay pleaſe thee not, and. 
if thou belieweſt that ſorich a matter 
retires more expert #hd mort : 
bunils thennine, | am veavly roguit the 
Work , und to utſh jt where 1 com- 
Menceait © 1 ſhall at kaft Dave the ſa 
thfaStion to hive mdeaorred Yo 
pleaſe thee, ahil vo hawe found for 
thy Boririſemint a Hefigne whichwmay | 
paſs for the preare} -2hd the futrefi" - 
*hich was ever conceive bad it been |. | 
Pit Performed. And that Tiny Por | 
Yhee @ more particular knowledge 
therebf, T will ſhew theetbe Platform, | 
und wthe it up pear that ill ArebateSe| 
wray * batve fair Caprictiv's , and with | : 
JOrerires form "noble A 


4 


” 


"|| 


What I then propoſed to y ki Was, 


| to preſent thee with The Art to know 
| Men; which contains Five general 
' Ryles. The fiſt 5s founded on the 
© Charaters of the Paſſrons, of the Ver- 


tues and the Vices ; and ſews thet 
thoſe who naturally bawe the ſame air 


which accompanies the Paſſions or 
 AdGtions of Yertwe gr Vice, are alſone- 
 turally inclined to the ſame Pa aha 


i +T 


js drawn from the reſemblance Mer 
bave with ather Creatures ; aud teach- 


eth us, thgs thoſe who hawe any part 


| liketo thoſe of beaſts, bave alſp the in- 
et} clinations they have. The thi id, Fe 
#1. grounded gn: ts heanty of the Sex; and 
| ſbows gbar men who have eaytbip 

ef 6 ſertipive fancy: > ME Ugtprally, 

* mingte ; aud that thoſe wonen who 


| Lane pry touch of « ari1no1ey per 
MEIpote a oh gyro gr 


| fourth & grgwn frav th : lkepo 
20 4 which 


inclined. The fiith and laft may be cal- 


led Sylbogiſtick, becauſe that without 


uſing particular ſignes, which uſually 


deſigne the Manners of perſons, it diſ- 
covers them by diſcourſe and reaſon- 


zngs : which 1s done by two principal 


means : The firſt is the knowledge of © 
Tempers : for without knowing the | 
fignes of the inclination a man hath to | 
be angry, ſo as we know that he 3s cho- 


ce to ſpeak him to be © 


inclined to that Paſſion, The ſecond i; | th 


terick, 1t will 


the mo$t i ingenuons, and 1s drawn from |; 


hat px another.So thoſe e who have —_ , 
3 LJ "3 thick lips, , curl d hair, and a © 
:; 5” ewal skin,as'the Moors bawe,are ſub- © 
ject tothe ſame vices to which they are + 


LC 


tbe connexton ani concatenation which | » 
tbe P aſſcons and the Habits hawe a, tl 
mongst themſelves.So when we know a5 4 
man 35 fearful, we may aſſure our ſelwes 3 'R 


that be is mclined to Avarice, that he |: "/ 
A "I 
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F is cunning and diſſembling,that ,. alu © 
b © ally ſpeaks fofily and ſubmiſſuvely , 
t * that be 3s ſuſpicious, incredulous, an all 
4 | friend, and the like. Aud althongh we 
h- : do not obſerve p:riicular ſignes of all 
'e theſe later qualities, yet we believe 
I- they are found in him, becauſe we know 
it * the principle whence they deduce their 
ly . Origine. 
ſ- © Theſearethe firft ſtrokes which de- 
a> if ſigne the Platform of the Great Work 
al "we intend. For as all thoſe Rules are 
of * orounded on the relation which Men 
be |. bawe with otberthings 3 its impoſſe ble 
to to apply them well, without the know- 
0- | ledge of boſe very things. Andit is 
. bootleſs to ſay that any man is inclined 
£2 : to ſuch a Paſſiog , becauſe he bears the 
m  CharaGter thereof , unleſs we know 
eb, what the CharaSeer thereof is. We muſt 
a" \ therefore make as many Diſcourſes as 
p45 there are grounds for theſe general 
77 I} Rules;and divide the whole Work into 
he} * ſever parts. 3 _ 
| | 


on 


the P aſſtoas, of Verties and of Vices. 


The Il of the iiatiure of the crtatures | 
which may be uſeful to this knowledge. | 
Thell of the beauty of nien and wo- 


men,and of tht inclinations which fol- 
bow them, 
The 1V of the difference of the bo- 


dies and manners of people. 


ol 


The1)hall treat of the CharaGers of © 


The V of Tempers, and of the effe&11 . 


&hich they cauſe in the Minde and on 
the Bly. 

. The Vi of the connexion which the 
P aſſrons and the Habits have among ft 


themſelves. 


The VII ſhall reduce iz order all the. 
fignes which ſball bave been drawh - 


from theſe great S nb ; ſhall reach 


their uſe ;, and findlly, ſball ſhew Thi | 


art to know Men. 
Now, Reader, you tray perceive why 
T bawe undertaken the CharaSiers © 
the Paſſuons, and why Tmake it my 1 
etttry, 
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entry, aud the Froutiſþice of my Work. But 
| becauſe | therein abjerve a very jarticular 
Qrder, I thought it fit to acquaint thee with 


| the raſons which obliged me ta follaw it. 


1 {upfeaſe then the Paſsions are matians of 


' the Appetite , by which the Soul feeks to 


draw neer Grad , ang to ſhun Il ; and 
that there are two \ Appetites in Man , The 
Senſitive, qnd the Intelleftual, which i the 
Will. All the aftions of the Senſitive Ap- 


| petite are called Paſsions, faraſmuch as the 


Minde is agtated by them , and that the bo- 
dy ſuffers and fenſubly changeth in its mo- 
tions, But all the ations "of the WL, al- 
though they are Motions , bear not the name 


, of Paſstans : For there are two kindes of 
: them ; ſome , which are nat for him who 
abt, but for another ; 4s all a&tions are, 

: whether Juſt or unjuſt. Others , which are 
' onely for him aha atts them, as Love Hate, 

;\ Pride, aud other Motions of che Will. The 
= firſt are ſamply called A&tions , or Opcrati- 
N 91s ; the other arc called Pa oſcions, by re: gow | 


a 4 of 


of the likeneſs they have with the motions of © 
the Appetite. In effe& , the motions the ” 
Will makes for the good or ill which concerns 5 
it, are altogether like thoſe of the Appetite, © 
if we did not conſider the alteration of the - 
body which accompanees the later, and which 
is no part of the eſſence of the Paſsion, 
being but the effe&. For the Will loves and © 
hates , rejoyceth and grieveth , fears and ». 
bopes i in the ſame manner as the Appetite, © 
and hath with it its Concupiſcible and Iraſci- © 
ble part. However , Humane Paſsions, | 
whether they be raiſed i in the Will, or whe- ©” 
ther they are formed in the Senſttive Appe- | 
tite, are of two kindes : for ſome are Sim- | 
ple; ' which are not to be found , but either || 7a 
1m the Concupiſcible part, or in the lraſcible: 3 3 
others are Mixt , and 'proceed from both ©. - 
together. [ 
"The Simple ones which come from the 
Concupiſcible part, reſpect the Good or the 
Wt, without conſidering whether there be 
either a difficulty im their purſuit, or flight 3 
rom 


7. 
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from them ; and are', Love, Hate, De- 
ſire, Averſion, Pleaſure,Griet. 
- Thoſe which belong to the Traſcible, con- 
ſider the difficulties there are, whether it be 
in the purſuit of good, or flight of Ill . and 
are, Hope , Deſpair, Boldneſs, Fear, 
Anger. | 

1 be moſt conſiderable of the Mixt Paſ- 
ſions are , Shame, Impudence, Pity, 
Indignation, Envie, Emulation, Jea- 
louſte, Repentance, Aſtonilhment. 
For , Shame # a mixture of Grief and 
Fear, cauſed by Infamy : Impudence 
proceeds from the Pleaſure and Boldneſs 
we take mn doing of diſhoneſt things. In- 
dignation comes from Anger and Grief, 
that we ſee Good or Ill happen to thoſe who 
are unworthy of it. Pity proceeds from the 
ſorrow we feel for other mens miſchiefs,and 
the apprehenſion we have of falling mto the 
ſame afflition. Envie comes from Grief, 
and from Deſpair of poſſeſsing the Good 


which happens to another. Emulation 


ſprms 


rings from the regret we have uot to enj 

— gat which we finde 1 — 
and from the hope to attain them. Jealou- ' 
ſie # a confuſion of Love, of Hate, of _ 
Fear, andof Deſpair. Repentance 
bred from the ſorrow we feel for haying 
done ill, and out of a hope of pardon. Laſt- 
l,Aftoniſhmenr i mixt with Surprile, 
Fear,Griet,and Deſpair ; as I ſhall make 
it appear i the ( hara&ters of every of thoſe 
Paſsions. 

According to this Method , T ſhall firſt 
treat of the Simple Paſsions and afterwards 
of the Mixt. And becauſe that amongſt the 
Simple Paſsions there are ſome which tend 
towards Good, others which aſſault Il, and 
others which flee from it ; I thought it more 
fit, inflead of ranking them, as ts common- 
ly done , with their contraries , to examine 
them after this Order , hecauſe that they 
naturally keep it an their produdtion , aud 
that thoſe-of one gentler cammouly are of a 
company ; and becanfe their motions having 
a Area T 


a #Y2at agreentent together , make one the 
other He Jetre kmown, and ſo form Idea's 
more perfeFily of every Paſsion , then if 
we mixt them with their contraries. Yon 


ſhall therefore here have thoje Paſsions 


thich haye Good for their objef , to wit, 
Love,lvy,Laughter,Delire,&+ Hope. 
For I 4» hot tonfider Laughter as a pure 
corporal effe& ; but TI comprehend therein 
the ermdtion of the Minde which cauſeth it ; 
and, ont of that refþe& , it may paſs for a 
particular Paſsion, and for a ſpecies of Toy. 
But ftick nt at this: It is mdifferent for my 
deſrone , whether it he one, uy but the effeft 
of one. There are may things which Texa- 
mite 4a} with the ſeverity of the Schools. 
Sometimes 1 dij $3 thoſe they have not 


ſeparated ; and Toften confount thoſe which 


they believe to be different : Vet it never hap- 
pens, but when T am obliged thereto by the 
neceſsity of the Subje& which ſuffers me not 
always to enlarge'my ſelf ; or for the want 
in our Language, whichin Dogmatical Diſ- 

| _ courſes 


courſes is often poor and barren : In many 
places you may obſerve where I betray the 
purity and elegancy thereof in Phyſick- 
terms not yet approved , which yet I have 

been conſtramed to uſe. | 
Beſades , every Paſsion ſhall be divided 
into four principal parts. T he firſt ſhall give 
you the Deſcription thereof: T he ſecond ſhall 
ſhew its Nature : The third, the motion it 
cauſeth in the Spirits and in the Humours : 
The fourth ſhall diſcover the Cauſes of all 
theſe effefts. T here ſhall alſo be a fifth in 
Love , where T ſhall enquire the nature of |, 
Beauty in general,and why it cauſeth Love. | 
Perhaps in that and divers other places, you | 
will not finde the ſatisfa&tion you promiſed | 
Jour ſelf-, and I may be blamed for having 
obſcured thoſe things which ſeem moſt appa- 
rent , by difficulties which were before un- 
known. But before you condemn me, remem- 
ber that thoſe things which we think were beſt 
underſtood , are often thoſe we leaſt know ; 
that the beſt part of our ſelves is unknown 
| | [0 
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to 15 ; that we are ignorant of their nature, 
and of their motions ; and that it is -very © 
difficult to penetrate thoſe depths wherein 
there 1 to be found nothing but a very great 
obſcurity. Tet have T thither brought all the 
light T could poſsible ; and if I am not de- 
ceived , it us great enough to ſhew thee all 
thoſe new Obſervations' , T believe , T have 
taken. If they areright , T afſure my ſelf 
that thou wilt no leſs eſteem them then thoſe 
new lately diſcovered Stars, ſince our inte- 
reſt is greater to know' our ſelves., then the 
things Which are without us, - Tf T have 


not ſucceeded herem , yet it 1s very much 
that 1 have ſhewed the way and marked the 


places which are to be followed. It is not 
that I beleeve 1 am the firſt who-have obſer- 
ved the want we had of a full-knowledge of 
the Paſsions. 'T here have been ſo many great 
Spirits who have wrought on this Subjeft, 
that it 4s impoſsible but they muſt have made 
better diſcoveries then I, of. what was to be 
added. But as they are ations common to 
2 the 


the Minde and to the Body , and Phyſick ©: 
«nd Moral Philefaphy muſt help one the 
other to diſcourſe exattly of them ; it hap- © 
pened that thoſe who have undertaken it, | 
could never employ them hath ; and that 
thaſe who could have done it, haye had other 
deſranes , wbich have hindered them from 
dfcovering to u5 the natwre of theje things, | 
whoſe good or ill uſe canſeth all the felicity | 
ar miſchief of our lives. Tneffett of they 
are well regulated , they form the Vertues, © 
end preſerve Health : but if they oa # 
exceſs, they ave the fauree whence the diſar-. 
ders of the Saul and of the Body deduce 
their ore. Andanhoeyer would £anſader 
the great nunber of Stakuefſes wdych mo- | 
mentanily aſſault the lefe-af Man , ayd the - 
Jeveralwmays mberehy ſhe cuſtomarily Joſeth - 
ter elf , will finde but few anhoſe farſt © 
eanfeuvas-not fome ave of the Paſsions of 
the Midge... So:thatave tay ſay , that the 
w9wojt prefitable parts of Wiſdom and Phy- | 
fokbaxe not bitherto been diſcovered ; and © 
| that © 


| thatif Thave endeavoured to give them any 


' glory, and very much pains. 


t of my cares, and of my ſmall labour, 
6 & ſomuch Col my Duty and 
my Profeſsion as ſome may imagine, To 
conclude , what ſucceſs ſoever my Under- 
taking have , it inmy opinion deſerves ſome 
approbation, or at leaſt excuſe : and indeed, 
Reader, I muſt have oth , to oblige me to 
purſueit. In a word, if thy judgement be 
favourable it will afford me both very much 
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In the Epiſtle dedicatory, page udt-line 6. for leave, read learns 
&'8: for Jove;read: have. | o—_ 

Inthe Book, p.7.1. 14. for ever, read even, P.13.1.25. for |” 
Maintica, read Mantien. P.3 2. 1.4; for other,read others. P.48. 


I.22. for enlights, read enlightens. P.99. |.utr. for diffent, read 
different. P. 103. an accent upon Catocke, P.133. It would ke 


be, g5c. P.149. 1.24. for thicks, read thickens. P.192. 1. 14+ 
for ardors, read orders. P.226. 1.27. for graceful, read grateful. 
P.260. l.25, for venters, read re-enters P.272.1.2 for general, 
read generows, P.28 2.1.21. for Theoritus, read Theocyits. {I 
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> C H A P. I, - 
: 4 What the CharaGers of the Pass10ns 


are in generall. 


Yo ESP ATURE having deſtin'd 
on f s Man for a civil life , 
thought it not ſufficienr 


X Nt to have given him a 
\[) 
Wd 


rongue to diſcover his 
intentions:but ſhe would: 
, alſoimprint on his fore- 
bb  head,andin his eyes, the 

# images of his thoughts; that if his ſpeech 
Þ beppencd to belye his heatt, his face ſhould 
2 evethe lye to his ſpeech. In effeft how 

@fecrer ſoever the motions of his ſoul are, 
| | B what 


hh” Of the Paſſions zn general. 
what care ſoever he takes to hide them, % 
they are no ſooner formed but they appear 
in his face; and the diſquiet they cauſe is 
fometimes ſo great that they may be truely 
called tempelts, which are more v1olent > 
at Shore then out at Sea : And that he who * 
advMed a man to conſult his glaſs in his an- 

- ger, had reaſon to belzeve that the Paſſi- 
ons are better known 1n the eyes, then in. 
the foul it ſ{}f. * But that which 1s more * 
wonderful, thoſe actions which ſpring 
from vertue and vice, diſcover themlelves 
in the ſame manner: And although the*: 
goodneſs or malignity they have, ſeem to. 
have nothing todove with the bodv, yet. 
they leave with it, 1 know not what kind bf; 
images : Andeven the ſoul rot perceiving |? 
what it doth, diſpoſeth the parts in ſuch a” 
manner, that by the plight and poſture” 
which they take, we may judge whether: 
its actions are good ori!!; :Neither can the! 
underſtanding work fo fecretly but the® 
ſenſes muſt perceiveit : Tf itelevate its 
thoughts, if it recolle& itſelf; thelooks 7 
grow fixed.the car hears not; in fine, there” 
Is a general ſuſpenſion of ſenſe, and moti- 
on : And whether it be that at the ſame}; 
time the ſoul cannot intend ſuch different 7? 


functions, or that the inferiour part re-|# 


ſpetts, 


* 
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Of the Paſſions in general. 
ſpe&s, and wil not divert its Miſtris, we 
know that this is 1imployed when the other 
operates not. Its a moſt certain thing that 
the body changeth and varies it ſelf, when 
the ſoul is moved, and that this performs 
almoſt no actions but it imprints the marks 
thereof, which we may call Characters, 
fince they are the etfc&s of them, and that 
they bear their image and figure. 

Now. becauſe the firſt Rule of Phyſio- 
nomy is grounded on theſe Characters,and 
that it maketh uſe of them to diſcover in- 
clinations, aſſuring us, that thoſe who na- 
turally have the ſame air, and the ſame 
countenance which accompanies their 
moral actions, are inclined to the ſame 
actions; Thedeſigne which we have un- 
dertaken makes us oo propoſe the parti- 
cular CharaGtersof all the Paſſions, and af. 
ter them of Vertues, and Vices : But firſt 
we muſt know wherein theſe CharaGters 
conſiſt and what are the cauſes of them. 

The Characters of Paſlions, and of ha- 


9 bits, being the markes of the motions, and 


eo defigns of the ſoul, are alſo its effects, as is 


already ſaid ; but becauſe there are alſo 
two forts of effe&s,thoſe which are perfor- 
med in the foul, and thoſe which are effect- 
ed inthe body; there are alſo two "_ 
B 2 O 
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of Characters, the one Moral, the other 


Corporal. For if you confider a man inan- |. 
ger, Violence appears in all his actions; * 


his words are full of threats and injuries ; 


he crys out, he runs, he ſtrikes; reaſon - 


and remonſtrances offend him, and he 
knows no friends but thoſe who favour 
his paſſion. On the other fide, his counte- 
nance is inflam'd, his eyes ſparkle, he wrinc- 
kles his forehead, his words are fierce, his 
voice is terrible, his lookes are frightful), 


and his whole behaviour is furious. Theſe 


then are two kinds of effets, and two ſorts 
of Characters; the one whereof conſiſts 
in moral actions, and the other in the 
change and alteration of the body. 

Now we muſt ſee what theſe ations are, 
and what this change is; for all moral a- 
ftions cannot be uſed for Characters, 0- 


therwiſe, ſome would be CharaQers of : 
themſelves, ſince Paſſions, and Vertues, | 


are moral actions. 


To rake away this difficulty, you muſt 
obſerve thatthe eſſence of human aCtions * 
conſiſts in the inward emotion which the 
object forms in the appetite; and that all | 


thoſe things which are done in purſuance 
thereof, arebut as rivolets running from 


the ſame ſpriog. Soanger is nothing but a 2 


deſire 
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Of the Paſſions in general. 


defire of Vengeance, and in the pfirſuit of 
| that emotion, the ſoul produceth exterior 
2 actions, which may ſerve to this purpoſe; 
3. asthreatnings, blows, and other violences, 
e | Which we call CharaQers becauſe- they 
r _ expreſs and diſcover the alteration and in 
. _ terior motion of the appetite. AS 
But there 1s alſo another thing to be here 
 _ Conſidered ; andit-is that when we ſpeak 
: of Paſfions,of Vertues,and of Vices, we are 
@ © not toconcelve them as qualities, or ſim- 
g + Ple ations; but as compleat qualities and 
s actions which are accompanyed by many 
e _ others, and yet , which all tend to one 
principal end which the foul propofeth., 
2 Foralthough love, (to ſpeake properly) is 
\- .- butaſimple emotion of the ſou], by which 
\- _ It unites itſelf to that which is lovely; Yet 
}f - wedoenot therein form its whole Idea; we 
; © confider it as a Paſſion that hath beauty 
* |® forits obje&, and which to poſleſle it, em- 
& © ploys deſire, hope, delight, &c. In the 
2 ſame manner, Juſtice 1s a ſtedfaſt will to 
Z render to every one what belongs to him. 
11 © Butto effeCt it, ſhe makes uſe of Prudence, 
- which makes her conſider the quality of 
2 perſons, the time; the place, and all other 
2 circumſtances. She makes uſe of Tempe- 
Z rance, and of ſtrength, to moderate thoſe 
> B 3 paſſions 
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paſhond which often traverſe her deſign 
and-although- they are' actions which pre- *: 
cifely concern her not, yet ſhe forbears not *'- 
to appropriate them, becauſe they conduce - 
to.her principal end, Now all theſe bor- © 
Towed, and poſterior actions are alſo apart 
of moral Charafters ; becaule they .del:gn 
the-paſſion, of principal habit, which is the | 
ſpring, and'farſt caufe whence they are 
derived. . | 
....Its far more difficult, to ſay wherein the |: 
Corporal Charaers conlift, and what in- 
tention nature hath in forming them. We |: 
ſee, that every; paſſion carries I knaw-nov | 

| Whatair on the face, thar vertue ſheds in- | 
to its aCtions a certain grace, and an'agree- |. 
abje: aſpect, which is not'to be found a- | 
mongſt the vitious ; but as we havealways 
called it The Iknow nt what, it ſeems that | 

- Weare thereby taught, 'that it could not be |: 
ſai$ what it was. For Iſappoſe, (as it is |: 
true) that the CharaGers we ſeek, are no- 7 1: 
thing but the azy of which we have but now 2? g 
ſpoken. Now this is found in ſo many dif- 7. v 
ferent things, that its almoſt impoſlible to |. 
obſerve what of common they have | 
whereupon we may eſtablith its effence; ® a 
for it moſt commonly happens in the moti- 7 is 
on of the parts, and ſome have. beleev'd  g 

; that Z 
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Of the Paſſions in general. 


that this air was nothing but that motion» 
But 1ts certain, there 1sa fixt and natural. 
air wherein the parts move not, and which 
is no effect of the ſouls emotions, So that 
it would be more likely, that this air were 
nothing but a certain relation of the parts 
amongſt themſelves, which happens 
from the ſituation they take when they 
move, or when they reſt: But nether 1s 
this ſufficient, fince the colour which that 
relation compriſeth nor, partly gives the 
air to the face; and that ruddineſs 1s 6ne of 
the principal Characters of ſhame, as pale- 
neſs 1s of fear; this ever encreaſeth the dif- 
ficulty, ſince that in defining beauty, we 
ſay that its a juſt proportion of the parts 
accompanied with a pleafing colour, and 
with a grace 3 and that colour and grace 
are eſteem'd as two different things, For 
grace 1s nothing but a pleaſing air; nay e- 
ven cuſtome, often applyes it to what 
it is not, when we ſay a man hath an ill 
grace; andin this cafe, grace 1s the ſame 
That we may know then what 
this marvelous air is, where the ſerenity, 
and-the ſtorms of the minde appear, we 
are firſt to obſerve; that the air of perſons 
is diſcovered in their pictures ; that rhe 
grace of a fair face 1s expreſt by colours, 

| B 4 and 
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and that conſequently, there muſt be 
ſomewhat of fixt, and which flyes not away, 


ſince there are none but ſtable and perma- "I 
nent things, which painting hath power o- * 
ver; and that of all viſible obje&s, there # 
is only motion, which ſubje&snot it ſelfto 7 


the pencil. Now it is impoſlible to finde 


any thing ſtable, comman to living things, - 
and their pictures, beſides the figure and | 
colour of the parts. So that it ſeems this | 
alr Is to be there placed. But becauſe there. 
1yet another thing in the grace, which the | 
art of painting cannot attain to, and that '* 
there is a certain vivacity, which can never |: 
be fixt on the cloth; we muſt with reaſon |: 
beleeve that mocioa ſerves alſo to this 2 
grace; its that which renders the beauty ** 
lively and piercing ; without which its ſad, 
dead. and without attraction. We cannot © 


(in effect) doubt but that the motion of the 
parts gives ſomething to this vivacity,ſfince 


'ris a part of its perfection. But becauſe | 
that after it hath ceaſed, there is yet [ | 
know not what which remains on the face, | 
and that we ſee a certain ſplendor ſhine in | 
the eyes, which depends neither upon their | 


figure, motion nor colour z we muſt neceſ- 6 


ſarily add to all this a certain ſecret influ-- | 
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ence, which being ſent .into the eyes di- | 


ſperſeth 
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Of the Paſſions in generall. 


5 ſperſeth it ſelf over the parts of the faces 
” and without doubt, after having well en- 


- '7 quired what it may be, we ſhall findeit'to 
* be the ſpirits which the ſoul continually 


= ſends into thoſe parts, which leave there 
2 the brightneſs of the natural light chey 
= have, and indeed there are faces which 
 neer ſeemwell, and afar off appear very 
- ill coloured, becauſe the ſpirits animate it. 


91 not, and that the ſplendor they give is ſo 


= weak that the ſpecies of it cannot reach 


; far, and ſothey leave thoſe of the colour 


” more withered. This grace then1s in the 


-: colour, in the figure, in the motion of the 


=> parts, and of the ſpirits. And yer this doth 
> notſay that all theſe things are this grace : 
7 For were they in other ſubjeds then man, 
>” they would not pleaſe; and green which 


- is the moſt perfe& of all colours, would 


4 cauſe a frightful deformity, were it on a 
= face. It muſt then be,that as ſounds are not 
= pleaſing of themſelves, but as they arein a 


= certain proportion ; ſo all theſe things are 


= pleaſing to the ſight but only becautethey 

{ havea certain relation, and a certain agree« 
=” ment, which pleaſeth the eyes, and con- 

= tents the minde. 

Z Toknow this concordance, you are toun-. 
= derſtand that there are two ſorts of beau-. 
S ties 
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ties in man 3 The Intellipgible , and the 
Senfible. The firſt is but the interiour per- 
fection, the juſt connexion of all faculties | 
neceſlary for a man to perform the fund&i- ©: 
ons whereto he is deſignd; and the ſenſible ® 
beauty conſifts in the diſpoſition which the 
Organs ought to have to ſerve: theſe facul- * 
ties. Sothat what renders the figure, the 
colour andthe motion _ 15the fit- | 1 
neſs which thoſe things have with the na- 4 t 
vE 
5 


ture of man; For how fair ſoever the co- # 
lour be, how perfe& ſoever the figure 
of the parts are, how regular ſoever the 
motions are, if they are not conformable ': v 
to his nature, they produce neither a '* "1 
beauty nor a grace; on the contracy,they |: 
cauſea deformity, and render the bedy un- 
ſeemly. Now although there be but God ! 
alone whoknows the principle of thiscon- 7, n 
formity, and why the forms have more in- 
clination for one figure, colour, or ſome | lo 
- other accident then for- another : yet 7 
there are in our ſoul ſecret ſeeds of this' © 
knowledge, which is the cauſe ſhe plea- ©: 
ſeth herſelf in theſe objects without know- ©: 


ing the reaſon ; in the ſame manner as |} 
ſhe findes them difpleaſing, when that con- # 
formityand proportion which they ought X 
to have is wanting. - 
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Some will perhaps ſay, that There con- 
found grace with beauty, _ grace 'In 
the proportion of the parts, and inthe ea- 
lour;: which inthe ordinary -definition of 
beauty are ſeparated from grace. But-'I 
beleeve there is noticonvetnence herein, 
and that its true that all thatis fair is plea- 
ſing, and that the'proportion'of parts be-- 
ingfair; muſt needs'pleaſe the ſight, and 
that therefore they are gracefal. - : 5) 

And irideed the: ancients/ who in theſe 


| things-were wiſer then we, * made not this 
* differenge,, andalways placed 'the graces 


where beauty 'was: For although A- 


 rifatle ſays, that little ones might be call'd- 


pretty und pleaſing ,' but that' they were 
not to be efteem'd' fair ; *tis that- he ſpake* 
of an entire and' perfect beaiity, which is 
not to be found in little bodies, for as much * 


| as they want that juſt proportion which be» 
= longs to the perfetionof man. - | 


Yet there is ſome (ground for the diffe- ' 


| rence which-hath been ſince madebetween 
© beaury-and grace,” for as the'matter and- 
2 the form enter into the compoſition of 
, man, we have placed beauty in the fignre, 


and in the colour which belongs to the'” 
matter, and grace in the-motjons which are 


# eitects of the ſoul :' not that grace isnot in ' 


the 


I2 
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the colour and in the figure ; or that beau- 
ty isnot in the motions ; but becauſe ſhe is 


more excellent jn theſe, by reaſon that the 
ſoul who is the principle thereof, is more - 
perfect then the matter, : and that action is * 
the laſt perfeQion of things. Beauty which 
ought to be the moſt agreeable, hath been 
calld by thenamfe of grace, although in ef- 


fet it ought tobe commonto all that is fair; 


and that the colour, figure and motion |: 
which have all their beauties, ought alſo to 7 


have every one their particular graces, 
But to return to our ſubject; the grace is a 


kind of air and means; nothing more but ': 
that conformity and proportion whereof '* 
_ wehave ſpoken. For when the air is ac- | 

companied with this proportion, its plea- | 


ſing; ſo that this jr in general is in all thoſe 


things which have a grace,and it may be de- | 
fin'd, A certain exterior and ſenſible quality | 
which &« bred from the colour, figure, and motion | 


of the parts. And if we add that theſe things 
are proportionable, and conformable to 


' the perfeQtion of man, it will be the defi- ' 


nition of grace. 


Weare notwithſtanding to obſerve that 


the 4ir appears more in one of theſe three 
thingsin ſome encounters then in the reſt : 
For that which. is fixt and natural, is chief. 
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$ ly in the figure and ſituation of the parts. 
# That which accompanies the' paſſions, de- 
” pends moſt from the motion and the co- 
2 lour; that of vertuous actions is ſometimes 
*1nreſt, becauſe reaſon hinders thoſe moti- 
} ons which would not befit the moderation 
-: and quiet ſhe ſeeks : ſuch is the grave and 
-: modeſt Mine, ſuch js the countenance of 


fect, have quite the contrary : ſoa hot and 


f 


- precipitate man 1s always in aCtion, and the 


- 
bay 
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— lazy is immoveable: beſides the ajr appears 
-; ſometime more in one part then in ano- 
= ther;and although it be more remarkable in 
* the face then in any other place, yet there 
= 1s one which belongs to walking,another in 

{the carriage of the armes, and another of 
{the whole body, The French hath been 
© more happy to expreſs thoſe differences 
then any other language, whatſoever, Not 
Icontent to ſay Air & la Grace, Air and 

© Grace, it adds la Mine, la Contenance, le Main= 
©#ica, le Geſte, & le Port, which as neer as we 

can render them, are , The Mine, the Pre- 
pſence, the Behaviour, the Carriage, and the 

Port, The Mine chiefly belongs to the 
= face, 


B43, 
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face, the port to the gate, the carrjage arid the 
behaviow 'to the. arms ;''the Air, rhe Grace}: 
and the Preſenze tothe whole body. And! 
as the Pers, and the Geſture, or Carr7age; de" 


& 


note motion, fo the Mine, the Behaviour, 


x 


and; the” Preſence apply themſelves beſt to.\ 
reſt : buttthe-a#r and the grace ate: common * 


to both of ' them. However it be, the at. 


Dig 


which is in Paſſions; and in moral ations? 


principally comes from motion; but you!; 
muſt know whut the cauſe of this motion 
ts: For upon this knowledge depends the# 
oreateſt part of what we are ta fay; and® 
beeauſe irwilÞbetter appear in the paſſions,” 
we will therefore by them begin the en-# 
quiry. = E 
" Wehavealready ſaid, and we ſhall of. 
ten be obliged to repeate, that Paſſions are# 
nothing but the emotions of the appetite, 
Þy which the foul moves towards-good;andÞ 
eſtrangerh'ie fe!f from evil; and as ſhe hathſj 
divers organs which may be uſed-to that 
end! ſhe'alſo-employsthem, and moves ac- 
cording to: her intention':: Now the Spi- 
rits without queſtion are the firſt ſhe makes 
aſe of, being the moſt ag], and which take 
their birth from the ſamie place where ſhe 
forms her defigns; ſo that we need not} 


wonder that theyare the firſt to execute} F 


them, 
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them, ſince they feem to be the firſt who 


! havethe knowledge of them. 


The foul then ſends forth the ſpirits, and 


' ſcatters them over al} the exterior parts, e 
| ther to acquire good, or to oppoſe 11] : But 


when this 1s too powerful, and ſheis ſenſible 


: that ſhe is not ſtrong enoughtorefiſt ir, ſhe 
' retires them in and brings them back to the 
) heart. Now this flux and reflux brings two 
; great Changes, becauſe the humors being 
: drawnalong with-them, their arrival ſwels 
| and agnates the parts, and paints them of 
* the ſame colour of which themfelves are : 
= onthe contrary, their flight makes them 


fail, looke pale, and renders them immove- 


* able. : 


Perhaps it would not be unprofitable to 


= examine whether every paſſion hath a par- 
Z ticular motion of the ſpirits; and whether 
& anger moves them otherwiſe then ſhame. 
hÞ love, joy, or the reſt which carries them 


outwardly : Whether Fear retire them 


| inwardly after another manner then Hate, 


Averſion or Greif. For if this were true, 


= and that we could know thefe differences, 
Z we could with the more facility diſcover 
| the cauſes of the alterations they produce. 
E For my part, I beleeve that fince in every 
2 Paſſion the appetite hath an emotion and 
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a particular end, the means it uſeth ought 


alſo to be particular, and that the motion 


of the ſpirits muſt be conformable to 
the intention 1t hath, and to the agitati- 
on it gives it ſelf : and therefore thar that # 
is done in one paſſion, is different from | 
thoſe which are done 1n others. So that ® 
its very likely that in one they caſt them. 7 
ſelves with impetuoſity, and high boylings % 
like torrents: and in another ſlide as ſweet- | 


ly as rivers, that ſome make them over- 
flow their banks, others reſtrain rhem in 
their bounds : that now their courſe is di- 


ret, and preſently again irregular. Laſtly, | 
That we may ſay love dilates them, deſire | 
ſhoots them forth, Joy ſheds them abroad, | 


Hope holds them faſt, boldneſs drives them, 
and that anger throws them forth in great 
boyling guips, and ſo of the reſt, as we ſhall 
more particularly fee in the diſcourſe of 
' the Paſſions; although to ſpeak Truth, our 
ſpirit 1s not clear-ſighted enough to dil- 
cern exactly all theſe differences, and that 
in this caſe the window of Momur were very 
neceſlary for it, How ever it be.the ſouls 
not. content after this manner on]y to agi- 
tate the ſpirits and the humors in the paſ- 
ſions : ſhe a}{o cauſeth thoſe parts to move 
which are capable of a voluntary motion, 
as 


A 
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as being thoſe which are the moſt power- 
ful to ſeek and imbrace good, and to re- 


| pel orflye evil; and to ſpeak truth, this 


motion of the ſpirits is often a ſuccour ve- 
ry uſeleſs to the foul, and which ſerves ra- 
therto ſhew her precipitation and blind. 
neſs then to obtain what ſhe propoſed to 
her ſelf; for when they caſt themſelves 
into the face, ſhe fancies to her ſelf thar it 


Z is ſhe her felf that runs thither; and when 


they retire themſelves to the heart, its 
ſhealſo who hides her ſelf there,although 
ſhe be already at the place where ſhe 
would arrive, and that ſhe abandons not 
that whecne ſhe thinks to eſtrang herſelf; 


Z and what benefit is it to a Creature for the 
| ſpirits and the blood to goe to the en- 


counter of an agreeable object, ſince net- 


| ther the ſoul nor the body come nearer to 


It, norare any more united to it, and that 
the ſences only are they which ought to 
make this union? we may ſay the ſame 
of the reſiftance ſhe would make to thoſe 
ills which preſent themſelves; for what 
relation is there betwixt the ſpirits and an 
Injury, and what effec can they make to 
drive back an ill which moſt commonly, 
1s only in opinion, which ſometimes 1s no 
more or which even is not yet made ? .. * 

| But 


iS 
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But it is not thus with voluntary moti- Þ ' 
on; for indeed here the hands draw and # « 
take what's ufeful, the body is carryed © 
towards what is lovely; it truly keeps a 


& 
> 


Got 


1 


% & 
ne 


diſtance from whats il , and flyes or |} 1 
drives away what incommodates it. gt 
Its true that there are ſome of theſe moti- | \ 
ons where the ſoul deceives it ſelf aſwel as ® 7 
in that of the ſpirits: how many loſt ſteps, : 
ridiculous poſtures and idle words are}; * 
therein Paſſions? to whar uſe are theſe # 2 
ſeveral motions of the head, thoſe diffe- 7 c 


[ 
[ 


rent figures which the forehead, the eyes, ® 
the nole,and the mouth form? There may h 
be ſome relation with the deſign which: 

the foul propoſed, ſince its certain that in} © 
ſhame ſhe caſts down the eyes, as if ſheſ# 
would hide herſelf, that ſhe lifts them up ® 


in Anger as if that ſerved to repel an inju-|} 73 
ry, and that in ſcorn ſhe lifts upthe noſe# th 
ar 


as if ſhe would drive away what ſhediſ{-| 
dains, But its eafie to perceive that here-| ſh 
in alſo ſhe deceives her ſelf, and that they 
blindneſs and trouble in which ſhe is, cau-}} 
ſeth her-to uſe means which benefit her#? 
nothing to the obtaining of what ſhe 
deſires. + 

*Tis not that ſhe is therefore to be con- 
demned in all theſe motions; there aref 
many 
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 *many which happen without any deſign 


of hers; which although they are not a- 
oainft her intention, yet ſhe 1s not the 
cauſe of ther, 'tis but by a certain neceſ- 
ſity that they tollow thols motions which 
the ſoul inwardly excites; for we cannot 


; £ with reaſon ſay, that ſhe propoſeth in an- 
L ger the hinderance of reſpiration and of 


peech, the inflammation of the face, 


= and the ſparkling of the eyes. But theſe 
2 are effefts which follow the agitation of 
Z theſpirits, which impetuouſly caſt them- 
= ſelves on the exterior parts as we ſhall ſay 
= hereafter. 


By this diſcourſe we may not only per- 


| ceive what the cauſes of thoſe motions 
& which the Paſſions excite are, but alſo 
& which thoſe are which make moral Cha- 
raters, and which make the corporal. For 
& thoſe which the ſoul imploys by a clear 
| and diſtint knowledge to. obtain the end 
| ſhe pretends in every Paſſion, make the 
| moral Characters, and thoſe which ſhe 
| uſeth by a pure inſtin&, or which happen 
Z without any intention of hers, form the 
Z corporal CharaQers. For theſe latter are 


| of two ſorts, the one are by the command 


£ of the ſoul, the other are by neceſlity, as 
| you will ſee more particularly in the fol- 
Z lowing diſcourſes. C x CHAP. 


| CHAP. II. 
The Charatters of Love. 


OYFE 1s not only the £ 


Spring of all the Paſft | 
ons,but even of all the | 


. 


SZ 229 which happens tomen,Þ 


> 


CP Jeouuayy be no Sciences in thef” 
world; Vertue would be without fol-:; 
lowers, and Civill ſociety would be 
but an imaginary good; it 1s that which 
breeds in us the defire of fair things, and} 


wakes us poſſeſſe them, and by a wonder 
ful incantation changeth and transform-# 
eth usinto'them : tro it we owe all the 
good things we poſleſſe, it may give wi 
thoſe which wewant, and if it drive not 
from us the ills which neceſſarily accom 
pany this life, at leaſt it ſweetens them,naj# 
andeven renders them pleaſing, & make 
them the inſtruments of our felicity, ; 
But this is 1t alſo that corrupts vertue, 
ruins ſociety, and renders art def} Pry 
os & + An 


ZFME A good andof all theill 


221 without it there would 
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| And if it hath truely brought into the 

! world theſe excellent things, it ſeems it is 
E only todrive them out again. That no- 
= ble vigor which incites the minde to fair 
2 aftions, that divine fire wherewith they 
= faythe ſoul is clothed, and which natural- 
= lyraiſeth it towards Heaven, languiſheth 
2 anddys under the weight of baſe and ter=- 
- reſtrial things, upon which this Paſiion 


© f- fixeth it. In ſhort its this that forms all 


 thetempeſts which agitate our life there 


35} would be no grief, no fear, nor no de- 


” ſpairz were there no love ; and who ever 
will neerly Gonfider all the paſſions, will 
' eaſily beleeve that they are but ſeveral 
= motions which it cauſeth, and different 
E figures which it aſſumes. 

E Nowasthereare but few objects which 
'® canreach the ſou], which are not ableto 


'K move this paſſion: And whereas Riches, 


{ Honor, Pleaſure, and 1n a word all Goods 
| whether falſe or true may raiſe it, we 
* will not here diſimbroile this Chaos, 
'Z andour deſign gives us no: leave to ſpeak 
= ofany other kind of love but that which 
{ beauty begets in the appetite. 
& Neither is it a ſlight enterprize, not- 
| with ſtanding the helps thoſe great men 
of the times paſt have given us, and what 


3 endeavour 
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endeavour ſoever we have already made | 
to diſcover its origine, yet are we con- | 
ſtrained to confeſle that there is ſome- # 
whatin it which is divine, whereto our 7 
{ſpirit cannot attain , and the ſame pover- 
ty which we fhinde as they ſay at its birth, 2 
happens alſo in our thoughts when we |” 
would ſpeak of it; ſo that were it necef- 
{ary to obſerve all the effedts thereof, we | 
might ſooner count the waves of the ſea, | 
then the motzons it cauſeth in the foul : 7 
neither doth heat produce or corrupt |: 
more things m the world, then love 
cauſeth both good and evil a&ions. $ 
__TneffeCt its the inſtrument of that di- |: 
vine Art which Nature hath provided to | 
preſerve her moſt exellent works; with- 
out it long ſince we had no more ſpoken | 
of Families, of Peoples, or of Common- | 
wealths z and thoſe which were eſteem'd Þ 
the moſt flomrifhing, had been but the Af-Þ 
ſemblys of a fort of wild & ſavage beaſts, 
had not love (weetned and civilz'd them; 
for its it that forms us toa civil life, which ® 
is the true life of men, ſince thereby we | 
become liberal, courteous, and generous 
it teacheth us to be diſcreet, obedient,and 
faithful; +t renders us abundant,cloquent, 
and ingenious; and for that lame oy | 
| | tne if 
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| the wiſeſt man among the ancients for- 
E merly, ſaid that he was ignorant in all 
” things but intheart of love, forafinuch 
7 ashe eſteem'd that love is the ſchool of 
Z honorand vertue, and that whereſfoever 


'2 it reigns it brings peace, abundance and 


2 Felicity. And indeed had it not been alte- 
> redby men, ir had never produced any o- 
| thereffeds but thoſe, and we had not been 
} obligedto have added to its Elogies, the 


| ” crimes of which it is accuſed, and the ills 


| fortunes, 


” which at all timesit hath done through 
Z the whole world : but as the fire how 
| pure ſoever it be, raiſeth ſtinking and dan- 
gerous fumes if it take in a corrupted mat- 
ter, you are not to wonder 1f this divine 
flame. being bred amongſt thoſe vices 
wherewith the nature of man js infected, 
produceth only filthy deſires, forms only 
evil deſigns, and if inſtead of the good 
things it ought to bring mankinde, it 
cauſe only troubles, anxiety and miſ- 
We have not undertaken hereto give 
an account of all its diſorders, neither 
will we ſtain this diſcourſe with the blood 
andthe infamy it hath brought into Fa- 
milies and States, nor with the ſacriledges 
wherewith it hath violated the moſt 
C 4 ſacred 
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The CharaGers of Love. 
facred'things ; it will be ſufficient to ſay, 

that its the moſt dangerous enemie wiſe- 
dom can have : Forasmuch as of all thoſe # 
paſſions w* may diſturb her, there is only i! 
love againſt whom ſhe-hath no defence; 
thoſe which enter nimbly and impetuouſ- = 
ty into the minde, are but almoſt of a mo. |? 
ments continnance, and reaſon finds its | 
excuſe in their precipitation; thoſe others 
which move flowly by little and-little, Z 
ſhe perceives them coming and can ei- | 
ther ſtop their paſſage, or'in that' weak | 
condition drive them 'away. Bur love | 
flides in ſo ſecretly that: its impoſſible to # 
obſerve'its'entry, or its progreſle, like a | 
maskt enemy -1t advanceth and 'feazeth | 
on all the principal' parts-ot the ſou), be. 
fore it 15 diſcovered ;- when there 1s no 
means to be found to get him out-,; then | 
-he-triumphs,and wiſedom and reaſon 

muſt become his ſlaves': - and*'tis what” in 

my opinion the ancients would have faid 

when they fained Love ſometimes to be 

the Fatherof- the gods, and ſometimes | 
har he was a Demon which cauſeth them | 
"Yo deſcend from Heaven to- Earth: *Be- 
-caufe its certain that -this'paſſion 'hath 
maſtered the wiſeſt menin'the world; and 
that it was-not- without cauſe that -Lai 
UNTINE. - 4 F | once 
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| once vaunted tohave ſeen more Philoſo- 


phers with her, then of any other 
kinde of men. + But let us leave. theſe 
ſubjets for lovers: to entertain their 
complaints withall , and without inter. 
eſſing our ſelves either in the praiſe or 
diſpraiſe of love, lets conſider from the 
Port where we are, | the ſtormes it raifet 
in the ſoul and inthe body. '.---- 3 
The firit wound that' beauty gives the 
ſoul, isalmoſt inſenfible, and althoughthe 
poyſon'of love be already in her, and that 
its everi diſperſt through all her parts, yet 
doth ſhe not beleeve- herſelf” fick,: or at 
leaſt thinks not her miſchief ſo great. For 
as we doe not give to Bees the name they 
bear; but only when they have a ſting and 
wings 3 ſo neither 1s love called love but 
when he hath his arrows and can flye; 
thats to ſay when -he'is pungent and un- 
quiet. - At firſt we'take it fora ſimple likes 
ing, or a complacency we bear to ſo love- 
ly a Perſon: with whole preſence we are 
pleafed, of whom we delight to diſcourle, 
whoſe remembrance is ſweet andthe de- 
fires we have to ſeeand entertain ther, are 
ſocalm that wiſedom with all irs ſeverity 
cannot condemn them, even ſhe approyes 
them, and paſſeth them for civilities and 
| neceſlary 
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neceflary duties : but they are not long 
at a ſtand, they by little and little en. 


creaſe, and at laſt by the frequent agitati- 


ou of the Soul, they kindle that fire which | 
wasthere hid, and cauſe that flame to en. | 
creaſe which burns and devours it ; then k 
this pleaſing image which never preſent- 


edxielf tothe minde but with ſweetneſs 


and reſpec, becomes inſolent and in;peri- Z 
ous; Kenvers every moment, or more # 
fally to expreſs it, it never leaves it, # 
It mixeth with its moſt ſerious thoughts, | 
It troubles the moſt pleaſing,and protanes | 
the moſt ſacred, it even ſlides into our F 
dreams and by an inſufferable perfidioul- } 
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neſs, it ſhews it ſelf in them ſevere and & 


cruel, whenthere is nothing to be fear'd, | 
Or abuſeth us with a vain hope when we | 
on. truly to diſpair; then love who | 

efore was but a child, becomes the Fa- | 
ther of all the paſſions, but a cruel Father, | 
who' hath no ſooner. produced one, but | 
he ſtifles it to make room for an other, | 
which he {pares no leſs then the former; | 
at oace he cauſeth a hundred kinds ofde- 7 
fares and defignes to live and dye; and to | 
ſee Hope and Diſpair, Boldneſs and Fear, | 
jJoyand:;gnef,which he cauſeth continually | 


to ſucceed one another, Deſpight and An- 


ger, : 


" © ment, & the mixture of all theſe pa 
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its impoflible but you muſt fancie fome 
! great tempeſtwhere'the fury of the wind . 


' & raifeth, throws down and confounds the 


| waves, where lghtning and thunder 
breaksthe clouds, where light and dark- 
neſs, heavenandearth, ſeemto return to 


. _ their firft confuſion. 


* _ Butasthereare times when ſtorms are 
E more violent and more common, there 
* arealfo encounters wherein this tempeſt 
{ of Loveis ſtronger , and more frequent, 
” Thechicfimm my opinion are,the prefence, 
and the abſence of thebeloved perſon, 
{ herlove, and her hate, and the concur- 
rence of a rival , and wemay ſay, that 
theſe are the fiveaGts wherein all the ac- 
cidents and all the intricacies of this Paſſi- 
on are repreſented ; at leaſt if there are 
others, they paſs behind the curtain, and 
out of the ſpeCtators fight. 

Tfit happen then that a lover be abſet 
from his ved obje&, diſquiet and 
fretting purſue him everywhere, he hath 
no friends but are importunate, the di- 
vertiſements which were moltpleafing to 
him are troubleſome 3 in ſhort there ts 
nothingin his life which diſpleaſeth him 

; not, 
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not, but ſilence and ſolitude, as if he 
were:poſleſt with thoſe ſtrange diſeaſes | 
which makes us hate the light and men; 
he loves nothing but Wnctend deſerts, ** 
there he entertaines the woods , the 
brooks, the. winds, and the ſtars, they 
have nothing: as he fancies. but what is 
confarmable to the humour of her he 
loves, and to the pains he ſuffers; he calls ; - 
them 1nſenfible as ſhe is, and finds them 
like him.jn;perpetual agitation, and after |” 
having :;a [lang time: tormented his ſpi- | 
rit with-ſuch like Chimeras, he begins '. 
tothink of thoſe happy. moments when | 
he ſhall 'again ſee that defirable obje |: 
that he may ſpeak to her, and giveher an | 
account - of his ſighs and of the tears -he | 
ſhedin her abſence ; ſometimes he medi- |! 
tates the .complaints wherewith he; muſt | 
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extravagances doth he not commit when 
he receives any, or'even when any thing 
that hath but touched the perfon he loves 
comes to his hands? he keeps themalways 
joyned to his eyes or to his lips, hemakes 
them his 1dols, and would not change 
them for Sceprers and Diadems z to con- 
clude, we may ſay that abſence 1s the true 


. night of lovers, not onely becauſe their 


Sun as they ſay illuminates them no 
more, but alſo becauſe that all their plea- 
ſures are but as in a dream, ahd at that 
time all their i!]s are irritated and aug- 
mented, 

But lets conſider the day which followes 
this night, *ris infallibly the preſence of 
the perſon beloved ; indeed a lover calls 
it noother , who beleeves that when he 
comes neer it,all the beauty in the world 
is diſcovered to his eyes; he finds anew 
heat diſperſt through his ſoul, and a cer- 
tain mixture of joy&aſtoniſhment cauſeth 
him ſo pleaſant a trouble that he is'raviſht 
therewith and as it were our of himſelf: 


Z then how proud, bold or eloquent ſoever 


hebe, he muſt humble himſelf, be afraid 
and loſe his ſpeech; it avails him nothing 
to have prepared his courage and his diſ- 
courſe, they prove but ſo many dreams 
and 
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and fantaſies which vaniſh at the ſight of 
this light ; nothing but his eyes can ſpeak 
for him which witneſs by their looks what | 
an exceſs of pleaſure and reſpe&t this | 
meeting affords. him ; but what ever is 


ſaid, that this is the particular language 7 


of Love, there is yet another which 1s 
much more proper, and which is alſo far 
ſtranger then this : for although there 7 
are paſſions as violent as this, yet is there |: 
none which inſpires like this, ſuch extra- 7 
vagant and ſuch ridiculous words; for a | 
lover ſcarce utters one probable word, | 
what care and what intereſt foever he | 
employs to make himſelf beleeved; all 
his diſcourſes and writings are perpetual | 
hyperboles ; he burns, he languiſheth, he 
dyes, he ſpeaks of nothing but of priſons, # 
of chains, and of torments , he calls her | 
he loves his ſun, his heart, his ſou], and | 
his life, he ſwears that he alone hath 
more love then all men beſides, that his 
pation is infinite and ſhall be eternal : In 
breit, all his words are beyond the truth, 
his deſignes and his promiſes beyond his | 
power, and all his ations beneath his cou. | 
rage; for there is no ſo baſe ſubmiſſion 
which he will not make, there is no fer- | 
vice ſolow or vile: which he willnot _ 
er; | 
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der ; there isno ſubjection amongſt ſlaves 
ſo diligent, ſo careful and ſo expreſs as his 


| he often adores a perſon that diſdains 


19 Þ him, courts a confident that betrays him, 


Is  cheriſheth ſervants that mock him; he 


Z muſt uſe his enemies with reſpe&, his 


Is 7 friends with indifferency, and all the reſt 


} ofthe world with ſcorn; he muſt ſuffer 
” without complaining, he muſt fear al), de- 
Z firemuch, hope for little : ina word he 


muſt love his ill, and hate himſelf. I o- 


| mitt the profuſe expence he makes, the 


dangers he runs through to gain only a 


* word or a favourable look, the tranſports 


of joy which a good reception yeelds 


= him,the exceſs of grief and deſpair which 
Z adiſdain cauſeth, and the furies which jea- 
= loufie infpires when a rival traverſeth his 


& purſuit, When we ſhall ſpeak of thoſe 


paſſions in particular, then alſo will we 
ſhew the reſt of the extravagancies which 
love cauſeth, although indeed they can- 
not be all diſcovered. For beſides that 


E there are no diſorders in the other paſfi- 
z ons which are not to be found in this,that 
& its capable of all the follies which can 
Z poſſeile a diſtraſted mind, it hath ſo ma- 


ny. faces and ſeveral countenances, that 
ts Impoſſible to take their piture; ſome- 
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times its violent and impetuous, ſome. 
times ſweet and peaceable, in ſome plea. 
ſant and toying, in others peeviſh and ſe- 
vere, in other bold and inſolent, in 0- 


ther timerous and modeſt; it appears in- | 
genious and ſtupid, fantaſtical, light, fu- Þ 
Tious, and 'in a hundred other faſhions, 2? 
which in my -opinion was the cauſe that | 
ſome fained Love to be the ſon of the | 
wind, and of Iris, to ſhew the wonder and * 
the variety: which there was in this paſ- | 


fion, and to teach us that his original is 


as much hid as that of thoſe two kinds 


of Meteors. But before we undertake 
todiſcover it, lets ſee what change it cau- 
ſeth in the face. | 

I do not beleeve that he who firſt 
painted Love with a vail before his 
eyes, intended thereby to ſhew the blind- 
neſs which is in that paſſion, but either 
through the debility or by the priviledge 
of his art, he was obliged to hide what 
he:could not expreſs: In effect, what co- 
lour, nay even what words can expreſs 
all the changes which Love cauſeth in our 
eyes? how can that reſplendent humidt- 
ty be repreſented which we ſee ſhine in 
them ? that modeſt diſquiet.that laughing 
orief, and that amorous avger which 1s 
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to be perceived in them;now you ſhall ſee 
them turn his _ and now that, now 
ſweetly lifc themſelves up, by little and 


| little fall down again and pittifuily turn 
E towards the beloved object. Sometimes 
Z they dwel on itas if they were fix'd, ſome- 
7 times they turn from it as if they dazled, 
Z ſometimes their looks are quick, ſome- 
Z times ſweet and languiſhingz now they fly 
3 out with liberty, and now they ſteal and 
| eſcape from beiween the lids 3 which 
| ſeem as if they would ſhut upon them : 


Ina word,all the motions wherewith the 


| eyes In other paſlitons are agitated are to 
| be obſerv'd In this: you ſhall always finde 


laughter or tears, which ſomtimes agreeB8z 
mingle together; although they are ſunk 
and hollow, they do not therefore drie up 
or leſſen; on the contrary they ſeem big- 
ger and more humid then they were be- 
fore, unleſs it be after a tedious griet or 
an extream deſpair, for then they become 
dry, dimm, caſt down and ſet. The fore- 
head in this paſſion ſeldom gathers it ſelf; 
on the contrary it ſeems as if 1t were ex- - 
tended, and if ſorrow ſometimes caſts it 
down, the wrinkels do ſcarce fo much as 
break its evennels; *tis there where the 
redneſs begins to appear which Love 
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often raiſeth in the face, and even then 


when the other parts are pale, this always 
retains ſomething of its firſt colour; ſome. 


times the lips are red and moiſt, ſome- 
times pale and dry, and they never almoſt 


move wichout forming a pleaſing ſmile, } 
ſometimes the undermoſt is feen to trem-| 
ble and to whiten with a ſubtil froth, | 
ſometimes the tongue paſſeth over thei, | 
and by a light touch and trembling which j 
it gives, it flatters and tickles them; when} 
it would form words it liſpes, avd the hu-[þ 


midity which the deſire ratſeth in the 
mouth, ſtifles and drowns them : Even 
theearsareofnouſle to a lover, he hears 
not half what you ſay to him:if he anſwers 
'tis with confufion, and his diſcourſe is & 
very moment interrupted by deep and 
long fights, which his heart and his lung 
inceſſantly exhale : If he ſpeak of his 
paſſion 'tis with a trembling and ſoftned 
voice which he lets fall at every ſtrokeby 
thoſe paſſfionate accents, which defire, 
grief, & admiration uſually form:he grow 
pale, lean,& he loſeth his appetite, he cat- 
not ſleep,and if ſomtimes grief aud weatt 
neſs overtake him, his ſlumbers are con- 
tinually interrupted by dreams, which do 


often more affii& his minde then the = 
ils 
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ills which he ſuffers. When the beloved 
perſon preſents herſelf to his eyes, when 
ſhe is but named, or when any thing a- 
wakens his remembrance of her, at the 
ſame inſtant his heart riſeth, and 1s aglta- 
ted, his pulſe becomes unequal and 1rre- 
gular, and he grows ſo unquiet that he 
cannot ſtay in one place, ſometimes chil- 
neſs ſeiſeth him, ſomtimes heat fires all his 
blood, ſometimes he feels himſelf anima- 
ted with an extraordinary force and cou- 


| rage, ſometimes he is caſt down and lan- 


1ſheth, -and even ſometimes he faints ; 
laſtly he feels himſelf ſtrucken with a fick- 
neſs which laughs at the Phyſitians skill 
and which findes no remedy but in death 
orin love it ſelf. Butler's no farther, let 
us finiſh this diſcourſe with the artifice of 
the Painter as ir begun, let's hide what we 
cannot deſcribe, & be content to enquire 


the cauſes of thoſe effets which we have 


now obſerved in the efſence and Nature 
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Of the Nature of Love. 


_ ſo general and ſo common, and 


wherewith we may fay all knowtig men 
have been touched, there hitherto 
hath none been found who harh clcarly 
d1{covered its nature 2nd otigine 3 for 
after having ſeen all what nath been writ: 
ten thereof, we may affirm thar the love 
of Phi.oſophers was 2s well blind as that 
of Poets: and that he who ſaid it was 
I know not what, which came I know not 
whence, and went away I know not hoy, 
made not cne of the worſt encounters: 
Now although I will not examine all the 
definitions which are given it; the bounds 


which I have preſcribed being too narrov | 


to permit ſo long a diſcourſe; yet there 


are ſome which are eſteem'd the moſt rex: | 
ſonable, whoſe defetts I muſt obſerve} 
| that 


Ne of the greateſt wonders in | 
Love 1s, that this P:ſſton being Þ 
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that I may well eſtabliſh that which I 
mean to propoſe; and you may wonder 
that | approve not that of Socrates, who 
was more knowing in Love then all the 
Phi/oſophers in Antiquity 3 nor that of 
S. Thimas who underſtood Morality bet- 
ter then any man after him ; Sothat I am 
oblig'd to tell you the reaſons which 
make me diflent from their opinions, And 
which make me ſteer another courſe 
then they have done, 

For the firſt, who defin'd Love to be 4 
dtfire of Beauty, he contounds two Paſh- 
ons in one, nay even he deſtroys them 
both, ſince defire moves only 'towards 
thoſe things which we have not, andi1s 
quenched when we poſl:{ſe them : al- 
though Love continue 1a its poſſeſiton, 
and even ſometimes therein renders it {elf 
more violent, and then if love be a de- 
lire it would be no more Love, ſince -we 
cannot defire what we enjoy ; and by the 
ſame reaſon defire would no longer be 
defire. I know well you will ſay, that 
there is no polleflion fo entire and full 
where deſire may not finde its place, and 
wereit but the continuation of the gcod 


we enjoy, twere ſufficient to employ it, 


and torender it inſeparable from Love : 
D 3 but 
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but this eſcape is unprofitable ; for if the 
poſlefſion be not entire,it ſuppoſeth a part 
which yet we have not enjoyed , and 
who wiſheth the continuation of a good, 
conſiders it not as preſent but as a thing 
to come; and therefore he forms a new 
Idea of the good he poſlefſeth, and hath 
a different motive from that which its 
preſence pives, and this is enough to 


cauſe two ſeveral paſſions, otherwiſe we |: 


ſhould confound Love with Hope, and 
even with all the other motions of the 


ſoul, which are often found by one only ; 
object according as we conſider it ſeveral Þ 


ways. 
| ForS. Thomas, who ſays that Love is 4 
complacency of the appettte inthe thing which 


lovely; either he takes the word compla- . 


cency for the ſutableneſs which the appe- 
tite finds in the obje& which the imagt- 
' nation propoſeth; or elſe for the plea- 

ſure and the joy which the obje& yeelds 
it; ifit be that Reon, It is formed be- 
fore Love; if it be the pleaſure, it follows 
it : For its certain that when the 1mag1na- 
_ tionor theunderſtanding have judgeda 
thing to be good, the firſt thing the appe- 
tite doth, is to agree &conſent to the judg- 
ment which they made of it;and although 
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this more clearly appears in the will then 
in the ſenſitive appetite 5; becauſe the 
will is free to conſent or refuſe what is 


| propoſed toit, and that conſent ſeems 


to bean aCt particular toit; yet there is 
in the appetite a certain image of that a- 
tion, and its likely it approves what the 
imagination preſents before it carries or 
moves it ſelf towards it; and this appro- 
bation and apom_—_ is the complacenc 
peak; which is nothing elſe 
but the ſatisfaftion and the quiet the ap- 
petite takes at ſight of the objeds which 
are conformable toit. So light rejoyceth 
the eyes even before it move the appe- 
titezand the pleaſure they receive in this 
encounter, isnota Paſſion nor a Motion, 
but a certain calm which coms from the 


| conformity ofthe obje& with that power: 


The ſame happens tothe appetite, when 
the imagination propoſeth any thing that 
is loyely, it afterwards likes and moves 
to poſſeſs it z ſo that this agreement pre- 
cedes Love, and Joy follows it, as you 
{ball perceive by the ſequel. 

To form then a definition of Love 
without theſe difficulties and defeits, we 
are firſt toſuppole the difference betwixt 
that Love which is a habit, and that which 
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is a Paſſion ; for being a Motion, when 
that Motion ceaſeth, the Paſſion alſo is at 
an end, and we may ſay, that there is no 
more Love, but the habit forbears not 
to be there ſtill, which is nothingelſe but | 
the impreſſion of the beloved obje&t 
which remains in the Mind, and which | 
cauſeth that at all times when the Z 
thought propoſeth it to the appetite , it Z 
moves and forms the paſſion of which we 


ſpeak ; the Paſſion of Love is then a Mo- 


tion, and becauſe Motions draw their dif. | 
ferences from the end whereto they tend, 
we are to obſerve what its end is. Now 
as the appetite ſtirs not but to poſleſs 
good and fly from ill, we cannot doubt 
but the poſſeſſion of good is the end of 
Love; but as we cannot poſſeſs a thing 
without in ſome manaer uniting our 
ſelves therunto; it neceffarily follows that 
Love 1s a Motion of the appetite by which 
the Minde unites it ſclf to that which ſecms good 
untoit. 

Its true that at firſt this will not ſeem 
true, becauſe that moſt commonly in 
Love the beloved object is abſent, with 
whom it1s not likely the ſoul ſhould unice 
it ſelf; but if you conſider that objects 
may be united to the powers by their | 

| ſpecies 
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ſpecies and by their images, or by their 
true beings; and that conſcquently there 
isa real union, and another that is not, 
which the ſchools call intentional, and 
which we may name Ideal ; you may ob- 
ſerve that the union which the appetite 
makes with the obje& which the imagi- 
nation propoſcth, is of the Jatter rank; 
becauſe the true being of things enters 
not into the imagination, its their Idea 
and their image only; and this union is 
that alone which naturally belongs to the 
appetite, for that it can no otherwiſe for 
its part unite it ſelf tothe good which is 
preſented untoit; if it move towards an 
other union * tis not for it ſelf that it ſeeks 
it, but for other powers which may really 
unite themſelves to their objects : for the 
the appetite is a politick faculty which 
works not only for it ſelf, but forall o- 
thers which are beneath it: 'and as the 
imagination 1s the Center of all the ſen- 
ces, the appetite is it alſo of all the inch- 
nations which are 1n the parts , ſo that the 
Imagination or the underſtanding propo- 
ſing to itwhat is fit. it ſeeks it for them, and 
endevorsto procure them the enjoyment 
thereof; and then if they are capable re- 
ally to unite themſelves with their ob- 
jects, 
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jeas, « covets their union ; but this hin-, 
ders not but that it unites it ſelf before 
with them by a union proper toit, and 
which is-as the principle and ſpring 
of all other unions belonging to the 


ſoul. 


Perhaps you will ſay that the under- * 
ſtanding and the imagination in the 
ſame manner unite themſelves to what is © 
fit for them, and that therefore Love may 7 
be aſwel formed there as in the appetite; | 
but the difference is great, becauſe that | 
the objeqs come and go in the under- | 
ſtanding and in the imagination; and | 
the knowledge they have of them is ra- # 
ther gained by reſt then by motion, as 4- | 
riſtetle ſays, quite contrary to the appetite | 
which moves it ſelf towards its objed& | 


and goes out as it were of it (elf to unite 
it{elf thereto; ſo that the union which 
is made in the underſtanding and in the 
imagination, is purely paſſive without a- 
ny motion of its faculties : but that of 
the appetite is aftive and performed 


with agitation/, conſidering alſo that | 


the union made by the appetite is 
more perfect then that which is made 
by knowledge ; for as much as the 
minde may have an averſion from ſome 
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thing whichit hath conceived, which is 


a kind of ſeparation,and the-efore the u- 
nion thereof is not ſo perfect as that of the 
appetite, which cannot endure this divi- 
fion, and which conſequently 1s the moſt 
accompliſhed which can be found in the 
ations of life. 

But if Love be a motion of the Soul ro 


{ uniteit ſelf to what is lovely, it ſeems as 
4 ifwhen itis united thereunto, there then 
Z ſhould be no more motion, and conſe- 
© quently no more Love; and as this union 


| may be madeina moment, for that there 


Z is nothing can hinder it, it ſeems as if this 
{ motion alſo were made in an inſtant ; and 


that therefore Love ſhould not laſt any 
longer, which would be a very ſtrange 
propoſition and contrary to the truth. 

To anſwer this objection, you muſt ob- 


{ ſerve, that there are things which move 
{ themſelves toattain to ſome end ſeparate 


from their motion ; and that there are 0- 
thers which finde in the motion it ſelf the 
end they ſeek; the firſt ceaſe to move 
when they have attain'd their end; But 
thoſe who have no other end but motion, 
or at leaſt none that is ſeparated from 
their motion, never pretend to reſt; and 
as reſt is a perfeCtion in thoſe, ſo'tis an 1m- 
perfection 
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perfection in theſe ; now the appetite is 
of this latter kinde, which truly moves 
tounite it ſelf to what is good, but the 
union it ſeeks cannot be effefted but in 
motion, and when that ceaſeth it vaniſh- 


eth, ſo that whileſt the beloved objett is 2 
preſent it muſt inceſſantly agitate it ſelf | 


to obtain the end it deſires, which is to 


unite it ſelf thereunto; and ifit chance to * 


reſt, it proceeds from that the object is no 
longer preſent with it, or at leaſt that it 1s 


no more'offeres unto it as good, Love | 


then is a motion and a union of the appe- 
tite to what is lovely whether abſent or 
preſent ; b-cauſeits abſence hinders not 
the imagination from propoſing the Idea 
thereof to the appetite, which 1s the only 
one with which it naturally can unite ; its 
true that working for other. powers(as we 
have (aid) it ſtops not at this ſimple uni- 
on; it ſeeks what is fit alſo for them, it de- 
fires for the ſeeing and hearing that their 
objefts may be at a reaſonable diſtance; 
for touching and taſting, that rheirs may 
be immediatly united to their organs ; In 
fine as many ways as things can be united, 
the appetite and the will wiſh a fit union 
for them ; and you muſt confeſs that 
the concourſe of all thoſe motions m—_ 
the 
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the Paſſion of Love compleat and entire , 
and the firſt of which we have ſpoken, al- 
though it contains all its eflence and its 
form, yet hath it not all its extent, we 
may ſay it is the ſource, and that the 
others are the brooks which encreaſe 
It, 

Lets now ſee what this particular agi- 
tation is, which the appetite cauſeth to 
make this union, and in what its different 
from that which is to be found in Joy, in 
Deſire,and in Hope, by which as wel as by 
love, it ſeems that the ſoul would unite it 
ſelf to the good which is preſented toit. 
For tis not ſufficient for the perfe&t know- 
ledge of the P affions to ſay that they are 
motions, unleſs you obſerve the differen- 
ces of theſe motions, and unleſs you make 


known the different impreſſions; and the 


diverſs progreſs which the diverſity of 
theſe obje&s cauſe in the appetite. 
You muſt then ſuppoie there 1s ſome re- 
lation hetween the motions of the Soul 
and thoſe of the body, and that the diffe- 
rences which are found 1n theſe in ſome 
manner happenin the others. For ſince 
the effe@s are like their cauſes, the moti- 
ons of the body which are the effects of 
the Soul, ought to be the images of that 
agitation 
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agitation which it gives it ſelf. In effe& 
they ſay that the underſtanding moves 
direQly towards its obje&, that it reflects 
and redoubles it ſelf on it, that it reen- | 
ters it ſelf, that it wanders and confounds | 
it felf; which areall phraſes. drawn from | 
ſenſible motions and ' which ought to | 
make us beleeve that ſomewhat like it is | 
donein the foul, and chieſly in its appe- | 
titive part, becauſe it is by it that in effet 7 
it moves and agitates it ſelf; neither is | 


| It to any purpole to ſay that they are not | 


true motions, but that they only are Me- 
taphorical ; for belides that you muſt 
confefs that all definitions of the Paſſions 
where the word Motion is always uſed, are 
Metaphorical , its nevertheleſs certain 
that there may be a reſemblance between 
both although they are of ſeveral kinds : 
Bur T fhall+ſ{ay farther, that to conſider 
exactly the corporal motions, we may ſay 
they are not ſuch perfe&t and true mott- 
ons as thofe of rhe ſoul, and that they are 
but groſs and imperfe& images of them; 
{ince its true that inthe order of things, 
thofe which are inferiours are more no- 
ble and more perfectly in the ſuperiors, 
and 'that all of them are but copyes 
drawn the one from the other , whoſe 
original 
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original is in the Soveraign Idea of all 
beings. 

How ever it be, ſince that in defining 
Paſſion in general the word 2dorion 1s uſed, 
we muſt neceſſarily obſerve the differen- 
ces of the Paffions, and therein employ 
the differences of Motion , and findein 
every of them ſome particular agita- 
tion, which hath an agreement and 
relation to ſome of the ſenfible Mo- 
tions. 

To diſcover then that whichis moſt 
fit for Love, we muſt firſt know where 
the image of good is;and whether it dwels 
in the imagination, or whether itinfinu- 
ates it felf into the appetite; it being cer- 
tain that if the appetite go abroad to ſeek 
it, it ought to agitate it ſelf in another 
manner then if it comes home to it; its 
true it 1s not cafie to be decided, and take 
which fide you will, you will inde mcon- 
ventences which ſeem inevitable : For, if 
the image of good iſſues not out of the i- 
magination, the appetite which is a blind 
power can never know it; and therefore 
ought not to move to unite it ſelf to it 
not knowing it to be there: To ſay alſo 
that it comes forth of the imagination 
and ſlides into the appetite, it will be = 
eſs 
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leſs there by the ſame reaſon, fince it ons 
ly ſerves to repreſent things and give nc= 
tice of them, which the apperice 1; not ca- 
pable of; befides its hard toconceive how 
this image can run from the imagination 
intoanother power, becaufe beſides that 
the accidents cannot paſs from one ſub- 
Je& to another, its the term and formal 
effect of an immanent action, which hath 
this property never to go out of that fa- 
culty wherein it was produced. 

To ayoid theſe entanglings, and that 
we may no farther engage our ſelves in 
the doubts of the ſchools, we muſt ſay 
that theimage which is in the imaginart- 
on,in effect goes not out of it for the rea- 
{3ns we have diſcourſed ; but as in the 
preſence of luminous bodies, light is ſhed 
through the air which environs them ; ſo 
when this image 1s formed in the imagl- 
nation, it multiplies 1n all the parts of the 
Soul, it enlights them and excites after 
them thoſe which are capable to be mo- 
ved; Its even very likely that 'tis in ef- 
fe a refined and purified light, ſince the 
images of corporal things which ſtrike our 
eyes are nothing elſe but lights as we 
have ſhowen in its place; and that there 
1s nothing more conformable to the mind 

| | then 
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then this quality which is as the middle, 
or horizon of {piritual and corporal 
things; however it be, we ought not to 
doubt but theſe images are as well multi. - 
plyed as thoſe of the body, ſince the 

are more excellent, and that we have af. 
ſured proofs of them in the effects of the 
memory and the forming faculty, which 
ought neceſſarily to be imbued with theſe 


# images, to form parts conformable to 
| the deſigne which the imagination of- 


ten propoſeth contrary to its ordinary 
conduct. 

But if it be truethat theſe Ideas are only 
fir to repreſent things, and give you the 
knowledge of them, how can they be 
uſeful to thoſe faculties which know no- 
thing, as thoſe are of which we have ſpo- 
ken ? We muſt anſwer that there are two 
kinds of knowledge, the one clear and 
diſtin which belongs to the ſences, ro 
the I. gg” , and to the underſtan- 
ding : the other obſcure and confuſed, 
which is in the appetite and in all the 0- 
ther powers, which have a natural know- 
ledge of their obje&s, and of what they 
areto do, 
| Itsthen true, that the image of good Is 
nthe imagination, as a light which ſheds 

E its' 
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its rays into the appetite, which inligh- 
tens, and afterwards exCites it to move to 
unite it ſelf thereunto : For althovgh it 
be multiplyed, and that the appetite be 
full of the ſplendor it caſts, it contents 


not it ſelf with this influence; it ſeeks to | 


unite it ſelf at the Center, and at the 


ſpring whence it comes ; as we may ſee *| 


it happens toiron, which having received 
the magnetick vertue moves towards the 
Loadſtone, which is the principle and 
ſource thereof, that it may the more 
ſtrictly unite it (elf thereunto. 

So that its very likely, that to form the 
Paſſion of Love, the appetite carries it 
{elf ſtrait towards the Idea of good which 
is in the imagination, and that this moti- 
on is hike to that of all other natural 
things, which move thus toward what is 
conformable to them. 

But this breeds great difficulties , for 
though you may conceive this kinde of 
motion 1n the ſenſitive appetite, by rea- 
ſon that it is placed in an organ Jifferent 
from that of the imagination, and that 
thereis a ſpace between both, where we 
may fancy that this motion is made ; this 
cannot take place in Love which is form- 


ed in the ſuperior part of the vo Eg 
' the 
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the will is not ſeparate from the under- 
ſtanding, and towards which conſequent- 
ly it moves not it ſelf, ſince it's always 
naturally united to it z moreover I ſay, 
were the ſenſitive appetite only in queſtt- 
on, it's hard to comprehend how it could 
move thus, for there 1s no likelyhood 
that it ſhould goout of its place and from 
its organ to joyn with that of the imagi- 
nation, ſince all its motions are immanent 


actions; if likewiſe it doe not go out, how 


ſhould it unite it ſelf to this Idea which 1s 


1n the imagination ? | 


To reſolve theſe difficulties, and an- 
{wer theſe ſeeming urgent reaſons, we 
areto remember that the motions of the 
Soul, although they have conformity 
with thoſe of the bas z yet are they not 
altogether like them, and if they parti- 
cipate ſomewhat of their nature, yet have 
they none of their defe&ts. For they re- 
quire not that ſucceſſion of time, nor that 
change of place which is alwayes found 
in thoſe, and which are neceſſary follow- 


ers of the imperteftions of the matter : 


they are made in one moment and in one 
Place, at leaſt they do not goe out of that 
power where they are form-d : for you 
mnſt not think that the appetite in draw- 
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ing toward good or from evil quits its na- 
tural bounds, and that it paſſeth from one 
place to another like animated bodies. 


All theſe agitationsare made in it ſelf;and | 
as water which 1s ſhut up in a gulf may | 
move in ſeveral manners without ifſuing ' 
out; fothis power which is as an abyfle © 
in the ſou], may be ſeveral ways agitated * 


within its own bounds, and by the diffe- 
rent tranſport of its parts ſometimes daſh 
apainſtits bounds, ſometimes retire t0- 


wardsits Center; ina word make all the | 
motions which are to be obſerved in the | 
Paſſions. Tt is not then neceſſary that | 


the will be ſeparate from the underſtan- 
ding, and that there be a ſpace betwixt 
the two, to cauſe the motion of which we 
ſpeak agitating it ſelf in it ſelf, and drive- 
ing its parts towards the Idea of good 
which 1s repreſented it by the underſtan- 
ding; it unites it ſe]fto it as much as it can, 
and ſocanſfeth rhe Paſſion of Love; it 1s 
juſt ſo with the ſenſitive apperite; for al- 
though its principal organ be far from 
that of the imagination, we muſt not 
beleeve that theſe two faculties are quite 
ſhur up in theſe parts,they diſperſe them- 
ſelves through the whole body ard are al. 
wayes joyned together, as we will more 
| : at 
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at large ſhew in the diſcourſe of Joy, So 
that the motion which is there made is 
like that of the will; and in the one and 
the other, Love is but a motion of the 
appetite, which direftly carries it {elf ro. 
wards the Idea of good and unites it 
thereunto, which is not effected in the 
reſt of the Paſſions : as we will make it 
appear. | — 

You have now ſeen what Love is ' in 
genera], whence its eaſile to obſerve its 
differences, by the differences of thoſe 
objeAts which may move it : for asthere 
are goods of the minde, of the body, and 
of fortune, and as every of them is ho» 


| neſt, uſeful or delightful : its certain that 


although the motions whereby we Love 


{ all theſe things are of the ſame nature,and 
| that ingeneral they have the ſame end, 
which 1s to unite the appetite to what is 
| good ; yet are they different between 
| themſelves, becauſe theſe goods are dit- 
| ferent, ſothere is a Love of Riches, Plea- 


ſures, Honours, and Vertues; ina word, 
as many as there are kinds of falſe or 
true goods, ſo many ſorts of Love there 
are, of which we have here no intention 
to ſpeak, becauſe the greateſt part of thoſe 
kinds are comprehended in the yertues 
and 
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and the vices of which we ſhall treat here- 
after; And becauſe we have reſtrained 
our ſelves to that Love which beauty 
breeds in the appetite, | 
This Love may be defined a Motion of 
the appetite, by which the ſoal unites it ſelf tu 
what ſeems fair unto it : So that all the di- |: 
verſity that there is betwixt this definiti- | 
on, and that of Love in general, confiſts * 
in beau z wherefoze we have two things | 
to examine. Firſt what beauty is; in the |; 
ſecond place, why it cauſeth Love; but Þ 
becauſe this ſearch is extreamly high and | 
difficult, and that it may break the con- | 
nexion of this diſcourſe, we have remit- | 
tedit to the end of this Chapter, to ſpeak | 
of the effe&s which Love cauſeth in the | 
humors and in the ſpirits. > 
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di- > What that Motion 3s which Love 
ti- | ' canſeth in the Spirits and in 
- þ, the Humors. 


and of the blood are in the Paſſions 


he 5 Qin that the motions of the ſpirits 
conformable with thoſe which the 


- | Soulfeels in itſelf : There is no doubt 
6 k { butthat Love uniting the appetite to the. 
p | idea of the good which is repreſented to 


it, produceth alſo in the ſpirits a certain 
motion which ſeconds its deſign, and ren- 
ders this union the more forcible : but - 
asthe ſences ſerves us but little to knaw 
the difference of theſe motions , the un- 
derſtanding muſt ſupply their defe&t, and 
muſt by diſcourſe ſhew us what this moti- 
on of the ſpirits is which is the moſt unt- 
ting,ſince 'tis that which ought to accom- 
| pany this Paſſion, to which end you muſt} 
T ſuppoſe two things to be moſt true : The 
firſt that the Heart is the chief organ of 
E 4 the 
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the ſenfitive appetite 5 The ſecond that 
the Brain is that of the imagination : now 
as the Idea of good is formed in the ima- 
gination, and the motion of the ſpits 
begins at the Heart, the ſoul muſt of ne- 
ceſlity having a deſign to unite them to 
the good it hath conceived, transport 
them from the place where they begin to 


move, towards that where they are to. | 
1ncet this obje&t: And becauſe this firſt | 
birth of Love is from the inward union of | 


the appetite whereof we have ſpoken; 


the firſt motion which the ſpirtis alſoſuf. 


fer muſt drive them to the brain, where 
it ſeems this union ought to be; for the 
Idea goes not out of the Faculty which 

roduceth 1t, as harh been ſhowen;z and 
Hoch as the ſpirits carry with them 


heat and blood, from thence ir comes 


that the imagination of Lovers is heated, 
and afterwards brings forth ſo many fair 
productions, and ſometimes too extrava- 
ganctes, if the motion and heat be too 
violent; we may ſay befides that the pale- 
neſs which is fo common to them, partly 
comes from the tranſport of the ſpirits 
which are within the brain, which for- 
{aking the face, leave it without heat or 
ſplendor : but if the beloved object be 
I | | | preſented 
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preſented to the ſences,thendo the great- 
eſt part of theſe ſpirits run to the out- 
ward parts colouring them with the 
blood they draw along with them, and 
which 1s the pureſt of the veines as we 
will ſhew you anon. Its true there are 
Pzflions which mingle with this, and of- 
ten cauſe a contrary motion (to that 
whereof we have ſpoken) in the humors: 


j But we ſhall conſider here only the effects 
 properto Love, and not thoſe he bor- 
| rows from others; ſo that we may con- 


| clude, that the firſt effe&t of Love upon. 


the ſpirits, is, to ſend them out of the 
heart, and to tranſport them to the 
brain and to the exterior parts. 

But this is not enough, we ought to ob- 


| ſerve, whether in this motion they move 


either with liberty or with conſtraint; 


| that's to ſay, whether they dilate or re- 
{ ſtrain themſelves. For theſe ſeem tobe 
| the two firſt differences of local motion : 
. now as there are but two encounters 


which may oblige the ſoul to reſtrain the 
ſpirits in their Motion; to wit when ei- 
ther ſhe repels or flyes from what's ill ; 


| becauſe inthe one ſhe hath a care of forti- 


tying her ſelf, and to that endto gather 
and reunite the ſpirits; and in the other 
the 
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the flight is not made without a com- 
preſſion which precipitates and con- 
founds them together ; its evident that 
there are none of theſe motions in this 
Paſſion, which conſidering nothing but 
the goodneſs of its object, it ſees no ene- 
my which it would aſlault,or that it ought 
to fear; fo thatit agitates the ſpirits with 
liberty, it dilates them and ſeems to open 
them, the better to receive the pretend- 
ed good, and ſo the more perfectly to 
uaite it thereunto. 

Let's go on and ſee whether this moti- 
on be unequal, and whether it be made 
with that vehemency which happens in 
impetuous Paſſions. Its certain that an- 
ger moves the ſpirits and the humors 
with more confuſion and diſorder then 
Love, by reaſon of divers and often en- 
deavours which the minde is forced to 
make to drive out the ill ; and that it is 
like thoſe Torrents whoſe waves precipi- 
tate themſelves one upon the other, and 
make a ſtream full of boylings and foam- 
ings ; but that Love makes the ſpirits and 
the blood ſlide in the veins, in the ſame 
manner as water runs in the Channels of 
Fountains, or in Rivers, whoſe beds are 
large and even; for Love which - 
the 
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the ſpirits, proportionably enlargeth the 
veſſels, and ſo giveth them the more li. 
berty, it renders their courſe leſs turbu- 
lent and confuſed, ' But the chief reaſon 
of this equality, is, becauſe'Love hath 
commonly no other Paſſions following it, 
which have contrary motions, as anger 
which is always accompanied with grief, 
and which retires the ſpirits towards the 
heart, atthe ſame time when it drives 
them forth. 

For although Joy, Deſire, and Hope, 
which are almoſt always with Love, di- 
verſly move the blood, yet they doe not 
imprint motions quite oppoſite}, as. we 
ſhall make it appear ; ſo that it is not ſub- 
jectto that tumule, nor to that unequal 
agitation which the contrarities cauſe in 
fluid bodies, but with what violence ſoever 


| . it bedriven, all its parts flow equally and 


without confuſion ; and there is no doubt 
but that ſecret joy which Lovers feel 
without thinking even of the beloved ob- 
ject, proceeds from ſome kinde of moti- 
on whoſe impreſſion remains in the hu- 
mors after the ceſſation of the minds agi- 
tation. For as Nature loves order and 
equality in all her actions, when ſhe ſees 
the motion of the blood conformable to 

Hp her 
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her inclination, - ſhe 1s ſenſible of a certain 
joy whoſe image or 'ſhaddow preſents it 
ſelf to our minds, and diſpoſeth us to 
mirth without knowing the cauſe; and 1 
beleeve for the ſame reaſon, that if the 
humors were always agitated with this 
flux, and reflux, which the oppoſite Pal- 
fions uſe to cauſe, there would not bea 


momentin:-Love exempt from grief and | 
perplexity; and that thoſe exceſles of | 


Joy would never be felt, which ſo often 
happen, becauſe that the foul cannot ſuf- 
fer eontrary motions, but that ſhe muſt 
atthe fame' time ſuffer ſome pain, and 
fome kinde of grief. - But what ſhall we 
ſay then when theſe turbulent Paſſions, 
as Anger, Fear, and Deſpair, mingle wih 
Love? ought it to give them place when 
they enter the minde and dye when they 
_ fpring forth; ſeeing its motion 15 contrary 
to theirs ?. truly I beleeve, that the habit 
of Love remains ſtill , but the Paſſion 
ceaſeth when another deſtroys its motion, 
and principally if it be violent; and in- 
1 a man in anger or polleſled with 
fear thinks not on the beloved object, and 
atthe leaſt the thoughts he hath oft, are 
ſiffled by thoſe of revenge or of the dan- 
ger he would fhun. Irs true that as theſe 
Paſſions 
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Paſſions enter inſtantly into the minde, 
they commonly go out as readily, when 
at the ſame time the firſt returns, the im- 
preſſion of the beloved obje& furniſhing 
new Idea's which awaken the appetite, 
and cauſe therein a new commotion , 
which 1s nothing difficult to beleeve, if 
we confider that the appetite and the ſpi- 
rits are agitated more eaſily then the air, 
And that their motion 1s in ſome manner 
like that of lightning, which pierceth the 
clouds in an inſtant, which followes flaſh 
after flaſh, and leaves no trace of the way 
they made : And if theſe Paſhons are 
weak, they may be well enough compa- 
tible with Love, but they diminiſh its ar- 
dorzbecauſe the ſoul dividing it ſelf to ſe- 
veral objefts, cannot wholly give it ſelf 
to what 1s lovely , and becauſe the agita« 
tion which this cauſeth in the humors is 
hindred , by the flood of thoſe others 
which oppole its courſe. 

Now let's ſee what this vehemency is, 
which accompanies this motion of the 
ſpirits, and whether it be as great in this 
Paſſion as it is in anger, in | 20g and in 
the reſt, - For its certain there are ſome 
which naturally are not ſo violent, as 
Hope, and Compaſiion, where there 
never 
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never is thoſe extreme tranſports which 
are tobe obſerved inthe reſt. Now you 
muſt not think that Love is as the two lat- 
ter, and that it hath the moderation they 
have; the ſallies it makes, andthe tem. 


peſts it raiſeth are ſometimes ſo gceat that | 
it wracks the minde; and the alteration | 


which all the body ſuffers in thoſe en- 


counters is an evident witneſs that the hu- # 
mors are moved with a great impetuoſt- |} 
ty; the beginnings truly are ſweet,and we | 
may ſay they are like to thoſe peaceable 
winds which a weak heat raiſeth, and F 
which afterwards change into whirl. | 
windes when it grows ſtronger; for asat | 
the birth of this Paſſion the Tdea of the | 
beloved object makes no great impreffion | 


in the minde, being if we may ſo ſpeak, 


but lightly and ſuperficially printed, fo 


italſo cauſeth in the appetite but a light 
emotion ; but when it hath infinuatedit 


ſelf into the bottom of the minde, and | 


bath rendered it ſelf maſter of the ny 
© 


nation ,. then it puiſſant]y raiſeth all t 


moving faculties, and cauſeth thoſe great | 
ſtorms which often make us loſe both our | 


reaſon and our health, 


Yet will I not ſay when the ſoul is | 


come to this exceſs, but that the appans 
| an 
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and the ſpirits are continually agitated 
with this violence ; I confeſs the tempeſt 
is not always alike, that it often abates 
and even diffipates it ſelf; whether it be 
that the divers defignes this Paſſion in- 
ſpires, divert the Soul from its. firſt and 
principal thoughts, or that all things 
which are in nature cannot always laſt in 
one violent eſtate, and that the minde is 


! weary to be long ſtretched towards one 


object z whence it happens that the 
ſtrongeſt Paſſions at Jaſt become languiſh- 
Ing and quiet themſelves, and indeed 
thoſe great tranſports of which we ſpeak, 
arenever but when the beloved obje&t 
preſents it ſelf to the imagination with 
{cme powerful charmes, as it happens in 
the firſt thoughts it hath of it, or when 
unawares it preſents it ſelf to the ſence. 
or when the minde figures new perfeCt1- 
onsinit, ard foims new defigns to com» 
paſs the poſſeſſion thereof; for then the 
Soul being ſurpriſed with this lovely No- 
velty is ſhaken all at once, and drives the 
Spirits like a great billow which ought to 
tranſport it to its offer'd good. 

But what if Love moves the ſpirits thus, 
it muſt needs produce the ſame effects as 
joy doth ; and that its violence muſt 
quench 
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quench the heat of the entrails and cauſe 
fainting and ſyncopes as this doth ; it 
ſeems that even neceſlarily theſe acci- 
dents muſt be 1n it, fince theſe two paſſi- 


ons have the ſame object, that they are | — 


bur little ſeparate and that they have a 
growth alike ; for where Love is,extreme 
Joy ought alſo tobeſo: and yet none of 
thoſe ſymptomeswhereof we have ſpoken 
have been obſerved to be in Love : at 
leaſt if any ſuch like thing hath happened 
ro Lovers, the exceſs of thoſe two Paſli- 
ons never was thecauſe, but 1t muſt have 
been Grief, Deſpair, and the like ; how 
comes it to paſs then that the Love of 
beauty produceth not the ſame effects as 
Joy doth,or that Joy cauſeth not the ſame 
accidents in this Paſſion, which it often 
cauſeth alone ? 

To diſcover this ſecret, you muſt firſt 
ſuppoſe that theſe diſorders ſeldom hap- 


pen, that they have been obſerveable on. 


ly in old men and women;and that the joy 
which moved them was cauſed either by 
the gain of fome unhoped for victory, or 
by the encounter of ſome very ridiculous 
objeq, or by the diſcovery of fome great 
fecretin learning, which are joyes which 
only belong to the minde : In effeCt, as 
ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual things have that beyond corpo- 
ral, that they are more noble and that 
chey enter into the ſoul wholly without 
ſeparating themſelves 3 the poſleſſion 


- ought alſo to be more perfect and the joy 


the more raviſhing.: ſo that it is likely, 
that the ſyncopes whick are the effects of 
all violent Paffions follow thoſe ſpiritual 
joyes as the greateft and moſt powerful ; 
and that they rather happen to weak na- 
tures,then to thoſe which are ſtronger and 
more capable of reſiſtance : the ſoul then 
finding herſelf ſurpriſed at firſt ſight 
with theſe objects, and agitating with 
precipitation to unite her ſelf tothem; 
the ſpirits which follow thoſe motions 
"fue from the heart, and dart chemſelves 
with ſo much violence to the ſuperior 
parts, that they loſe the union they had 
with their principle in; the ſame manner 
as water divides it ſelf; being driven with 
too much impetuolity ; and becauſe the 
heat ought continually to inſpire the parts 


Vithits vertue; and that the ſpirits only 


can communicate it when they come to 
diſunite themſelves from it.; thee influ= 
ences muſt then ſtop, and the ſenſitive 
and vital actions which depend upon 
them, muſt alſo ceaſe till! their reunion : 

F And 
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And becauſe the ſoul is then quite raviſh- 
edin the injoyment of that good which 


ſhe eſteems ſo excellent, ſhe cannotminde | 


to remedy that interruption which 1s 


made in the ſpirits, nor to bring back 


thoſe which are ſcattered, or to tend o0- 
thers to fill thoſe empty places they left. 
So that theſe faintings often laſt long,and 
ſometimes cauſe death ; heat being quite 
periſhed, and nature not having ſtrength 
enough torepalr its loſs, nor to recover 
its firſt eſtate, | 
But this diſorder cannot happen in the 
Love whereof we ſpeak, for that corpo- 
ral beauty is never wholly poſleſt, and 
that there is ſtil] fomewhar which enter- 
taines Defire, Hope, and Fear : So that 
the ſoul dividing it {c]f to ſeveral defipns, 
and ſuffering it icIf not to be ſo powerful. 
ly traniported as ſhe doth in the enjoy- 
ment of ſpiritua! goods , the ſpirits throw 
themſelves not with ſo much precipitati- 
on nor imperuoſity, and are not ſo ſubjet 
to the diviſion which they ſometimes ſuf- 
fer in Joy ; and which is the cauſe of thoſe 
ſyncopes of which we have ſpoken, We 
ſhall touch upon this matter again in other 
places ; let's now conſider what heat it is 
which this Paſiton raiſeth, and what hbu- 
mors 
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mors it particularly moves : Its certain 
that Love, Joy, and Defire, difperſe 
through all the body a moiſt and pleaſing 
heat, for as much asthe ſpirits in tWo6ſe 


| Paſſions ſtir the moſt temperate humors 


whoſe vapors are ſweet and humid; but 
theſe humors are ſooner moy'd then o- 
thers ; becauſe that the ſpirits which have 
a great likeneſs with the pureſt and moſt 
ſubtil parts of the blood, as being thoſe 
whence they draw their origine,ought to 
mingle and unite with them more eaſily 
then with thoſe whichare groſler and far- 


ther from its nature; & therefore we muſt 


not doubt but when they are agitated 
they firſt ofaldraw along with them thoſe 
parts of the blood whereto they are more 
ſtrongly tyed, &which being the moſtiub- 


ti), are alſo the more eafie to be moved:Be» 


lides that theſoul to whom the humors 
ſerve as inſtruments to arrive at the end 
ſhe propoſeth, employs both the one& the 
other according as they have qualities fit 
to execute what ſhe wills; whence it 1s 
that amongſt venemous beaſts it moves 
the venome in anger, and in all the reſt 
It moves flegme and melancholy, becauſe 
they are the malignant humors which 
may deſtroy the ill ſhe aſſaults : ſo that 
F 2 there 
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there being no enemies to combat in the 
Paſſion of which we ſpcak, it ought not 
to move any other humors but thoſe- 
which are conformable to the good ſhe 
would enjoy ; So that there is only the 
{ſweeteſt and pureſt blood which common. 
ly moves in Love, and cauſcth that ſweet | 
and vaporous heat which diſperſeth it ſelf |} 
through the whole body. | 


$2222488 
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What the cauſes are of the Cha- 
raGters of Love. 


Ur its time to come to the point 
we propoſed ; from theſe principles 
we have eſtabliſhed, we muſt draw 


| the cauſes of the Characters of this Paſ- 


fjon ; let's firſt therefore examine mo- 
ral actions: 

There being no Paſſion which produ- 
ceth ſo many different aftions, or cauſeth 
ſo many extravagancies as this, it would 
prove 4 troubleſome thing to enquire 1n- 
to them all, and beſides unprofitable. fince 
the greateſt part of them proceed from 0- 
ther Paſſions which accompany it, of 
which we are particularly to ſpeak ; for 
which cauſe we will only touch here the 
principal 3 which in my opinion are, The 
continual thouzht a Lover hath of the beloved 
Ohjef, The hich eſteem he values it at, The 

r 3 means 
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means he imploys to peſſeſſe it, And the extra- 
wagancy of the words he makes uſe of to diſcover 
his pefiton ;, for there are few actions in 
Love which may not be reduced to ſome 
of theſe four. 

For the firſt, although it be a thing 
common to all the Paſſions powerfully to 
poſleile the minde, and to keep it fix'd 
on the object which entertains them ; yet 
there are none who doit more powerful- 
ly or longer then Love. For either they 
are impetuous or turbulent, or elſe they 
are pliable and docile ; the firſt are pre- 
ſently diflipated, and the others are tobe 
appeaſed or diverted by the power of dil- 
courſe, nay even by other Paſſions. So 
the angry ones ſweeten themfelves by 
pleaſure, and the delightful diminiſh by 
afthiction; and all of them may change 1n- 
to others more ſtrong, if more powerful 
objects then thoſe which have raiſed 
them preſent themſelves ; for a great 
orief makes us forget a leſs, and an ex- 
ceſs of joy takes away a mean one : But 
with Love it 1s nothing fo; it hath the 
propriety to be vehement and long laſt- 
Ing, not to hearken to reaſon, and can 
ſc}dom be changed or diminiſhed by 
the force of what Paſſton ſoever 3 for- 

| aſmuch 
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aſmuch as the imagination is ſo wounded, 
that it fancies there is no greater good to 
be pofleſt, and which can affoord it more 
contentment rhen its beloved object; ſo 
that there is no other, how excefent ſo e- 
verit be, that can divert its inclination 
and draw it toit, becauſe the ſoul never 
leaves a greater good to ſeek aleſs; 'tis 
in the ſame manner with diſpleaſure; for 
if we are beloved, there is no pain nor 
grief which vaniſheth not by the content= 
ment which we receive thereby; and if 
we are not, as the ſoul knows no 'greater 
ill then that, all others are too weak to 
diſpoſleſs that thought,for which cauſe it 
continually conſiders the good whereof 
its deprived, it unceſlantly deſires it, and 
ſeeks inthe poſſeſſion thereof the only re- 
medy which may cure all its diſpleaſures, 
But the firſt origine of all its effes is the. 
powerful impreffion which beauty makes 
in the minde; fo that in making it appear 
how the obje&s of other Paſſions cannot 
make it ſo ſtrong and deep, it will alſo be 
manifeſt why its of a longer continuance, 
and why it keeps the minde more intent 


_ then any ofthe reſt. - 


Its a certain truth that there is a ſecret 
knowledge in us of thoſe things which 
ſerve 
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ſerve forour preſervation, and its likely 


that this knowledge is gotten by means of 
ſome Idea's which nature hath imprinted 


in the bottom of the Soul, which being | 
as it were hid and buried in its abyſles, | 


excite and ſtir up themſelves at the com- 
ing of thoſe which the ſences preſent, and 


ſo beget in the appetite Love, or Hate, | 
Deſire or Averſion. Now as there are | 
but two things which ſerve to preſerve | 
us, the ſeeking of good, and the flying | 
from evil ; its evident nature inclines | 


rather to ſeek good then to ſhun 111;and as 


there are alſo goods, which are more ex- 
cellent & profitable then orhers, ſhe hath | 


a greater care of thoſe of higher, then of 
theſe of a lower value; &ſhe forms a more 


exact Idea,and makes a ſtronger and more | 


profoud impreſſion of them ; which be- 
1ng granted, you cannot doubt the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies being a more 
general and more excellent good thenall 


others which reſpe& only a particular | 
good, but that ir hath oblig'd naturero | 
give the ſoul a more efficacious know- | 


ledge, & a more ardent deſire of that then 
of any other thing whatſoever z and but 
that conſequently ſhe hath powerfully 
2mprinted the Idea of beauty, fince its the 


marke. 
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mark which makes that good known, and 
that charme which excites the ſoul to its 
poſleſiion : ſo that exterior beauty en- 
tring the imagination, and meeting that 


general Idea which nature hath graven 


therein, unites it ſelf, therewith awakens 
and excites that ſecret and powerful de- 
fire which accompanies it, and applyes ir 
to the object it repreſents unto it ; thence 


' js that ſtrong attention which fixeth a 


Lovers minde on the perſon of the belo- 
ved, and which cauſeth in him after the 
Love of ſilence and ſolitude the diſguſt of 
all other divertiſements which were moſt 
delightful to him, and all thoſe viſions 
which a folitary life inſpires in a ſoul 2- 
gitated with Hope and Fear, ina word, 
wounded by the cruelleſt of all the 
Paſſions. 

Weare now to enquire the ſource of 
that high eſteem which we make of the 
beloved obje&; for from thence iſſue all 
the reſpe@s, the ſubmiſſions, the ſervices, 


| andthe greateſt partof the diale& which 
| Lovers uſe: and truly its a ſtrange thing 


and almoſt incredible, were it not dayly 


| obſerved, to ſee Kings ſubmit their crowns 


and their power to the beauty of a ſlave; 


| the wiſeſt men to adore a vitious perſon, 


and 
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and the moſt couragious to ſubje& them- 
ſelves to baſe and feeble mindes worthy 
of nothing but contempt 3 whence can 


'that powerful ſpell proceed which makes 


us loſe the knowledge of what we are, 


and of what we love, and makes us have 


ſoill an opinion of our ſelves, and ſo ad- 
vantagious a thought of what we love? 
we need not doubt but the imagination is 
the chief cauſe of this error : .As it hath 
the power to enlarge the images it re- 
ceives, 'and to cloath them in the new 
fantaſmes which diſguiſe the things and 
make them appear quite otherwiſe then 
they are; it ſers on the image of that beau- 
ty which 1s reprefented unto it, what it 
uſeth todo in dreams, or on alight Idea 


which it hath from the humor which 1s a» 


gitated,it forms a hundred ſeveral Chime- 
74's, which have a conformity with that 
humor ; for the imagination receiving 
the image of the beloved object, forms 
it ſelf on the model of that general Idea 
of beauty which nature hath imprinted 
in it, adorning it with the ſame graces ſhe 
confounds it therewith, and ſo makes the 
beloved perſon appear more perfect then 
in effetitis; and we may further ſay, 


the 
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the minde, where the particular er- 
ror which diſorders it changeth and cor- 


_ rupts all the thoughts which have any re- 


lation to It, thoſe who are at diſtance 
from it remaining ftill enough reaſona- 
ble; foraſmuch as a Lover may preſerve 
his judgement free.in thoſe things which 
do not concern the perſon beloved, but 
as ſoon as that is intereſted he beconnes a 
ſlave to his paſſion, and judgeth of things 
according to that pleaſing error which 1t 
hath inſpired into him ; in effe, its a 


wonder that a deformed face, and which 


we ſhould have judged ſuch, ſhould pre- 
ſently appear full of attraftives, as if the 
imagination had painted it, ' or at leaſthad 
blotted out all its defets : But the paint 
or the perfection it grves comes from that 
Idea wherewith its filled, and which na- 
ture hath affoorded to oblige it to en- 
quire the greateſt good which can happen 
toit. 

However it be,the ſoul being abuſed in 
the judgement it made of beauty, and ta- 
king it fora moſt excellent good, whoſe 
poſſeſſton ought to render it more perfect, 
wholly ſubmits to it, and conſiders it no 
otherwiſe then as a Queen who ts to com- 
mand1t, For good hath that Porny 

tnat 
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that it communicates it ſelf with Empire, 
and renders it ſe]f maſter of thoſe that re- 
ceive it; foraſmuch as it is a perfection 
which 1s in ſtead of at and form, as the 
thing which receives it is in ſtead of pow- 
er and matter. Now its a certain maxime 
that the form renders it ſelf maſter of the 
matter, otherwiſe it could' not receive 
perfection. 

And conſequently beauty muſt have 
that predominant quality that the ſoul 
which 1s. touched with it muſt ſubject her- 
ſelf to its Empire ; thence followes all 
thoſe ſubmiſſions and reſpects , all 
thoſe termes cf ſervitude and of cap- 
tivity which are ſo common with Lo- 
vers ; whence its eafie to draw the rea- 
ſons of the principle we have eſtabliſhed; 
let's now examine the means Love hath 
invented to polleſs the good it tends 
£0. 
Although Love may ſubſiſt in the on- 
Iy union which the appetite makes with 
the Idea of the beloved object; we may 
further ſay, that this union and this Love 
are not perfect; Love ſtayes not there, but 
always ſeeks really to unite it ſelf, but by 
the communication of thoughts, and by 
the atual preſence which the ſences re- 
quire, 
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quire, the ſoul in a manner going out 
of her ſelf by ſpeech, and the ſences ſer- 
ving for channels by which the objects 
flow into the imagination 3 ſo that the 
ſoul beleeves that by means of diſcourſe. 
ſhe ſtrongly unites her ſelf rothe beloved 
ET. and that it unites it ſelf to the 
oul by means of the fences : Whence it 
comes that Lovers wiſh they may cont1- 
nually ſee, hear, and entertain thoſe they 
love; even the kiſs wherein they place 
their higheſt felicities, hath no other end 
but to unite their ſoul to the beloved 
object. 

So that only thoſe parts by which it 
ſeems moſt to communicate it ſelf, give 
and receiveit; as the mouth becauſe its 
the door of the thoughts, the eyes be- 
cauſe they are the channels through 
which the Paſſions iſſue our, and the 
hands becauſe they are the principal or- 
gans of its aCtions : But amongit all the 
means which nature hath taught us to at- 
tain to this perfe& union, there is none 
more conſiderable then recÞprocal Love 3 
becauſe union ſuppoſing two things, the 
Lover, and the Obje&, to render it ac- 
compliſhed, both the one and the other 
muſt really unite, Now if the beloved 

object 
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objec is capable of loving, it can noo- 
therways unite it ſelf but by Love, for. 
almuch as the ſoul unites ic ſelf with 
things which are without it, only by that 
Paſhion : wherefore the firſt care of a 
Lover, is to make himſelf beloved, and 
to that end to render himſelf grateful; 
whence it happens conl{equently that he 
accommodates himſelf tothe inclinations 


of the perſon beloved, that he changeth' 


his humor, his manner of living, that he 
growes liberal, curteous, neat, and in a 
word that he doth all what he thinks may 
make him be beloved. 

We are now to enquire the cauſe of 
that extravagant manner of ſpeaking 
which tis ſo particular to Lovers : In ge- 
neral we may ſay, that the ſoul in that 
Paſſion carrynng it ſelf out ofts felf, car- 
rtes alſo other things beyond what they 
are, and forms thoughts of them beyond 
the natural expreffion they ſhould have 
whence it is that the good and ill it con- 
ceives is alwayesin excels , and if the na- 
ture of the tHfing cannot ſuffer it, it bur- 
thens it with ſome ſtrange Idea to en- 
creaſe the meaning thereof, and fo builds 
thoſe bold Metaphors which give to the 
belovedobject the title of the faireſt = 
tac 
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the nobleſt things in the world, which of 
a gentle heat cauſe a burning fire, of a 
mean diſquiet a torment and a puniſh- 
ment, of a little ſubmiſſion which beauty 
requires a captivity, priſons, and chains, 
and ſo of the reſt; whereunto the error 
of the imagination contributes very much, 
which being wholly filFd with that vio- 
lent inſtinct which it hath from beauty, 


"| beleeves that there is no greater good, 


nor heavier ill thenit expects from Love; 
ſo that 1t alwayes repreſents them in ex- 
tremes, and conſequently uſeth more ex- 
travagant termes then in any other Paſii- 
on, conſidering alſo that Lovers who 
commonly employ in their entertain- 
ments but very few thoughts, and who 
are never weary to repeat them, are ob. 


| ligd to diverſify the termes that they 


may be the leſs tedious; which chey can- 
not do but by many Metaphors, which at 
laſt become extravagant, being to ſeek 
to finde out reaſonable ones enough, for 
the variety they endeavor. 

Beſides theſe general reaſons, there are 
yet particular ones for ſome words, which 
are always in the mouths of thoſe that 
love; and when they call the beloved 
perſon Their Heart, Their Soul, and Their 


Life, 
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Life; when they call chem Ungrateful, He: 
micides, and Crnel, and when they fo of. 
ten ſay, They dye for Love: for although 


all theſe kinds of expreflions ſeem extra. | 
vagant, yet they come from a principle | 
which in ſome ſort renders them true; | 


foraſmuch as, Love keeping the Soul al. 
. ways ſtretched towards the beloved ob. 


jet, and tranſporting it out of it ſelf to | 


unite it thereto, ſeparates it alſo morally 
from the ſubject it animates, and in 
effe&t takes away from 1t the remem- 
brance and the cauſe of all that belongs to 
it : So that in that reſpe&t we may ſay, 
that it lives no more 1n him nor for him, 
being wholly in the beloved perſon ; that 
a Lover hath reaſon to call her his Hear, 
and hi Sgwl, fince his deſires and thoughts 
which are the nobleſt parts of h#s life, are 
alone in her, and that its true that he ajes, 
nay even that he # dead, ſince that he no 
longer lives in himſelf. Now as thereis 
but reciprocal Love only which can make 
them live again ; foraſmuch as then the 
beloved ——_ transforms herſelf in him 
and communicates to him both foul and 
life; if he be unhappy to fo high a degree 
that he cannot be loved, it ſeems that he 
hath cauſe to call her Ungratefsl , Gun 
an 
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and eMurthereſs , ſince giving himſelf 
wholly to her alone, ſhe is oblig'd to ac- 
knowledge ſo high a liberality, and in ſe- 
- | parating his ſoul from him ſhe kills him, 
e | and it 15 a cruelty tolethim dye whoſe 
3 | life ſhe may ſave. Its true, that to fpeak 
| | really, we may ſay that thereis but a very 
>» | light ſhadow of truthin all theſe words, 
0 F thatthe ſoul operates here asin a dream, 
y | and that Platonick Philoſophy which ap. 
n } prov theſe viſions kept intelligencewith 
)- | this Paſſion, or would conſolate Lovers 
0 | inthe miſeries they ſuffered ; let's leave 
7, | her employed on ſo fair a deſigne, and 
n, | ſeek the cauſes of the corporal Charaters 
at | which we bave deſcribed. 

t, But we will not here examine whence 
ts | that great diverſity comes which appears 
re | inthis Paſſion, which makes it in ſome el1- 
s, || ther ſportful or penfive,in others peacea- 
0 | bleor turbulent;& in a word, perhaps two 
15 | perfons have never been found, in whom 
ie | ithath binaltogether alike:for its.evident 
1e | that it comes from the divers inclinations 
; which the temperature or cuſtome hath 
introduced into the foul, which draw the 
© | Paſſions to the bend they take, and makes 
1 | them follow the ſame courſe which they 
#, | we accuſtomed to; the mixture of other 
G Paſtions 
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Paſſions alſo contribute thereunto, it be- 
ing impoſſible that Love ſhou!d be frolick 
when its accompanied with Grief or 
Anger, or that it ſhould be ſevere when 
Hope or Joy are of the party : But all 


theſe diverſities are eaſie to be compre- | 


hended ; let's now to our principal de- 
{igne. 

To follow the Method we have eſta- 
bliſhed, we are here to place two kinds 
of theſe Characters , ſome of which are 
done for ſome certain end, others which 
happen by a pure neceflity ; the firſt are 
made bythe fouls command, who judg- 
eth them fit to execute her paſſion, al- 
though they are often unprofitable as we 
have ſaid, rhe other are purely natural, 
and are made without deſign being only 
effects which by a neceflary conſequence 
come from the trouble and the agitation 
which is inwardly made. 

Thoſe of the firſt rank, are the motions 
of the eyes and forehead, the faultring 
of the tongue, the ſweetning and ſeveral 
falls of the voice, laughter, and the beha- 
viour of the body; All the reſt are pure- 
ly natural:as for the —_— the eyes there 
are ſo many ſ:veral kinds of it, that its al- 
moſt impotiible to obſerve them : For , 
a 
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all the Paſſions may ſpring from Love, 
and ſuffer alſo with it; and every of them 
cauſing the eyes to move diverſly, It alſo 
happens that all their motions meet 
there : So that pleaſure makes them 
ſparkle, Defire advanceth them forward, 

Grief caſts them down, Fear renders 
them unquier, Reſpect inclines them, 
Deſpight kindles them,and ſo of the reſt ; 

whoſe cauſes we will deduce in the dif- 

courſe of every Paflion , all what we cant 
herein do, 1s to enquire which are the 4- 

morous eyes and looks, and what obligeth the 
Soul to uſe them by reaſon of the great 

difficulty there is both 1n the one and the 

other. 

For the firſt, there are ſome who be- 
leeve that amorous eyes are thoſe whoſe 
looks are quick and nimble, and which in 
a moment are caſt about on every tide 3 
foraſmuch as Ariſtotle ſpeaking of laſcivi- 
ous eyes which he calls papyss, ſome 
Tranflacors have rendred Izſanes, which 
are properly thoſe wild eyes which fre in 
$5 4-ewy motion ; But beſides that they 

avenot met with the ſence of Ariſtotle, 
and that he would have intimated thoſe 
which he calls Devorantes, of which we are 
going to ſpeak ; itscertain that thoſe wild 
| S& 2 eyes 
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eyes do not become Love, and are more 
proper for Anger, Diſquiet, and the 
Lightneſs of the minde then for this Pal- 
ſion 3 Others think them to be thoſe 
whoſe balls liftup themſelves up on high, 
and half hide themſclves under their lids, 
which are the dying eyes, becauſe thoſe 
who die commonly have them ſo,as Arifte 
tle has obſerved 1n his Problems, where he 
adds, that it alſo happens in ſome actions 
of Love : But at that time the foul hath 
no defigne to cauſe that motion and 'tis 
purely a natural effe& which followes the 
exceſs of pleaſure, as we will ſay in its 
due place ; for otherwiſe thoſe kinde of 
looks are marks of Grief and Langour;we 
might even alſo ſay, that they are thoſe 
urgent looks by which the eyes ſeem to 
throw themſelves on their objects, and 
asif they would as they ſay devour them, 
which the Latins ſo happily name 1nſlan- 
tes, Procaces, Devorantes, but we have al- 
ready ſaid that they were bred from de- 
fire, and not from Love. 


For my part, I beleeve that the eyes: 


in queſtion, are thoſe which the Latins 
call Petos, and which for the ſame reaſon 
they havegiven to Yenw> for they are 
ſmiling, and ſend forth their looks as it 
were 
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were by ſtealth, the lids ſweetly inclining 
and halt ſhutting themſeives, In effect, 
there are none which have ſo much cor- 
reſpondency with the nature of Love as 
theſe have; foraſmuch as in one look they 
make known all the principal motions 
which are to be found in this Paſſion : for 
we have made it appear, that Love chief- 
ly conſiſted in the interior union of the 
appetite with the beloved object; That 
pleaſure always accompanied it, That 
Beauty inſpired ſubmiſſion and re- 
pet, That to Love was nothing byr 
to dye, and that if a Lover poſſeſs not 
the beloved perſon, Deſire inceſlantly fo- 
licited him : Now the look whereof we 
have ſpoken makes all theſemotions ap- 
pear; for laughter is an effe&tot joy; re- 
ſpect and ſubmiſſion inclines the lids ; the 
ball which ſweetly turns towards the be- 
loved object is a figne of that amorous 
languor whereof the ſoul is ſenſible ; and 
the looks it darts on it, witneſs the Defire 
which provokes it : In fine although the 
eyes half ſhut themſelves, laughter con- 
tratting the muſcles of the lids, yet we may 
fay, that they ſhut themſelves ſo, as if the 
ſoul would retain the image it newly re- 
ceived the more attentively to conſider 
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it and even that it would quite ſhut them 
up, had it not a new. one which every 
moment preſented it felf, and which it 
would not loſe, but which obligeth it ſo 
to divide its cares, as it often doth, be. 
tween Fear and Anger, where it ſeems as 
if at the ſame time it would ſee and nor 
ſee the il], which it either flees or diſdains, 
| The Forehead in love is always clear and 
laughing, and ſeems as if it opened and 
extended it ſelf , which is a mark of Flat- 
tery : ſothat the Dog , which is a flatter- 
ing creature, hath his always ſo, when he 
careſſeth any one, as Ariſtotle will have it, 
Now the word Flattery ſignifies nothing 
elſc here, but complacencie and dearneſs, 
and not that vice which is the peſt of the 
Court, and of Friendſhip. You need not 
then wonder if Love , being complacent 
and flattering , diſpoſeth thus the fore- 
head. But the firſt cauſe of this effect, is 
the Joy which accompanieth all theſe 
Paſſions ; whoſe property itis, to ren- 
der the countenance open, calm, -and 

ſmiling, as in its place we will declare. 
Letus paſs to another effe&, the cauſe 
whereof 1s extremely hid ; 't is the Mortoy 
of the Tongue, which often trembles be- 
tween the lips, and ſeems even to _ 
them. 
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them- Now this happens 1n a great ex- 
cels of Love; whether it be, that the ar- 
dor which this Paſſion kindles, dries the 
lips, and obligeth the Soul to moiſten 
them 3 or that the Spirics, which ſparkle 
everywhere, cauſe the ſame agitation in 
that part, which appears in all the reſt of 
thoſe which are very moveable : or, laſt- 
ly, whether it comes from the vehemency 
of the Deſire : for che ſame effe& often 
happens to thoſe who ſee another eat 
what they ardently deſire : And it ſeems 
alſo more befitting the appetite for meat, 
then any other deſire whatſoever, as well 
as that humidity which comes in ones 
mouth, as ſhall be ſaid ; becauſe the mo- 
tion of the tongue, and the humour in 
which it moiſtens it ſelf, ſerves to taſte the 
allments, and to convey them into the ſto- 
mack, But as the Soul hath no diſtin& 
knowledge of what it doth, ard the vio- 
lence of Paſſion troubles and diftracts it, 
it alſo happens that it employs the means 
neceflary for one deſigne , in another 
where they are uſeleſs ; and ſo doth in 
the defire of Beauty, what it ought onely 

to doin that of Aliments. 
The ſweetning of the voice ſignifies the 
reſpet and ſubmiſſion of a Lover : and 
| G 4 although 
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although it be a neceflary effe&t of Fear, 
which, (traitning the paſſages, and render- 
ing the motion of the Lungs more looſe, 
makesthe voice ſoft, ſweet, and languiſh- 
ing, even very often without any ſuch ne- 
ceſlity ; the foul hath a deſigne to form it 
ſo, to witneſs its modeſtie and reſpet&; 
knowing , that a ſtrong and vehement 
voice is an effe& of Boldneſs; and that 
that which is rude and ſharp, follows 
a harſh humour ; which are qualities in- 
compatible with Love,and which a Lover 
muſt hide, it Nature or Cuſtom have 
given him them. | 

As for what concerns all the inflexions of 
the woice , they proceed from the ſeveral 
motions which agitate the Soul ; whether 
it be that admiration raviſh it, or grief op- 
preſs it 3 whether defire tranſport it, or 
that ſome difficulties oppoſe its conrent- 
ment : foraſmuch as in all theſe encoun- 
ters it burdens the voice with particular 
accents, ſometimes raifing it with excla- 
mations , ſometimes letting it fall with 
langutſhings ; ſometimes cutting it ſhort, 
and ſometimes drawing it out, according 
to the nature of the Paſſions it ſuffers. 
' Laughter, being an effect of Joy, isto 
be examined in that Paſſion, where = 
1 | | w1 
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will at large ſpeak of its nature, and of 
its cauſes. So that we have nothing but 
the Geſture and the Behaviour which ſeem 
to detain us. Bur, if you obſerve it, there 
is none particular to love; and that which 
is there obſervable , and is ſo changeable, 

follows the ſeveral Paſhons which ac- 
company this : for, ſometimes Reſpect 
renders him modeſt, Joy and Fear diſ- 
quiet him, and Sorrow caſts him down, 

and makes him Ianguiſh , ſometimes a 

Lover 1s1n the poſture of a ſuppliant, or 
a contented, or of a deſperate man 3 

ſometimes he walks faſt, {lowe, or ſtands 
ſtill, according as Deſire, Aſtoniſhment 

or Grief poſſeſs him. So that all his mo. 

tions going with the ſpring of other Paſſi. 

ons, we are not here obliged to their exa- 

men;but we muſt remit it to the diſcourſe 

we will make of every one in particular. 

Now let us to that of thoſe Characters 

which are purely natural and neceflary, 

and wherein it ſeems the Soul hath no 

ſhare. 

The eyes are ſparkling in Love, by rea- 
lon of ghe quantity of ſpirits which flie 
thither': forit is not to be doubted, but 
that from them it is, that that reſplendenc 
vivacity comes, which is ſo viſiblein them, 
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fince they loſe it when they retire or dif- 
perſe themſelves ; as it happens to thoſe 
who are poſleſt with fear, or who die. 
But what addes to augment this luſtre 
we appears in the eyes, 'tis,that the Mem- 


brane which invirons them, being ſwelled 


and extended by the confluence of thoſe 
vapours and ſpirits, becomes more 
ſmoothe,and conſequently more ſhining ; 
and that there is ſtill over it a certain 
humidity , where light reſplends and 
ſparkles, 


But whence proceeds this Humidity ? Is 


it not that the heat and agitation which 
the ſpirits cauſe in the brain, liquifies and 
makes the humours flow over the eyes ? 
for even Tears are ſo cauſed in Joy : Or 
rather, that thoſe ſabtil vapours of blood, 
which the Soul drives with impetuoſity, 
flie out, and preſently thicken, by reaſon 
of the coldneſs of the air, and of the 
Membranes, And indeed, here the eyes 
are hollow and ſunk, though they {till 
{eem great and humid , which would not 
be, if this humidity came from the hu- 
mours which fall from the brain uo" they 
would fill the parts which are all about 
the eye, and would keep it lifted up: 
And therefore this humidity muſt _ 
; rom 
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from within , and the muſcles and fleſhie 
parts which inviron it muſt ſhrink : for as 
their ſubſtance 1s ſoft, and is made of a 
very ſubtil blood, it falls and diffolves 
preſently 3 whence it happens, that the 
eye finks : but its body remains (till full, 
moiſt, and ſparkling, by reaſon of the va- 
pours and ſpirits which inceſlanrly gather 
there : Unleſs it be at laſt, when the lon 

continuance of the Malady , Grief , an 

Deſpair, have quenched the natural heat, 
which makes the eyes loſe their ſplendor 
and vivacity, and become obſcure, dry, 
and ſet 3 as we will ſhew in the Chapter 
of Grief, where we will alſo give a rea- 


'fon for Tears which are ſo common to 


Lovers, 

The redneſs which love ſo often makes 
appear on the forehead, hath a cauſe to 
be diſcovered, of no ſmall difficulty : For 
although it be eaſe to ſay, that the blood 
riſeth 1nto the face in all thoſe Paſſions 
wherein the ſoul drives out the ſpirits, 
yet there are thoſe which carry it rather 
to one place then to another : The red- 
neſs which Choler excites, begins by the 
eyes; that of Shame, by the extremities 
of the cheeks and ears; and that of Love, 
by the forehead. And 'tis from this diver- 
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ſity, that the cauſe of this effe&t is moſt 
difhcult to be found out. Yet TI think that 
we may ſay , for what concerns Anger, 


that the eyes being the firſt wherein the | 
Paſhons appear, are alſo the firſt ſenſible |: 


of the motions of the Spirits. Now as 
the blood boils in Anger, and as the Tem- 
peſt which agitates it drives it with dif. 
order and confuſion to the exteriour 
parts, thence 1t comes that the ſpirits 
which run to the eyes draw along with 
it the waves of this agitated blood, which 
ſwells their veins,and makes them appear 
red, inſtead that in other Paſſions they 
carry with them the pureſt and moſt ſub- 
til parts of the blood, which cannot cauſe 
this effe&t. And it 1s therefore true, that 
Anger cauſeth redneſs' to ariſe in the face 
ſooner then any other Paſhon , and that 
it begins to diſcover it in the eyes, becauſe 
the blood follows the ſpirits, which ga- 
ther in that place rather then in any other. 
As for Shame, you muſt know, that the 
Sou] , which is moved therewith , at the 
ſame time forms a deſigne both to reſiſt 
and flee the ill ; and we may ſay, that, 
fleeing, ſhe afſaults it ; for which cauſe, it 
forceth the blood to the face to drive it 
away 3 but Fear at the ſame time makes 
it 
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it retire back 5 whence it happens, that 
the extremities of the cheeks and ears 
orow red, as in its place ſhall be more am- 
ply diſcourſed, Let us now examine 
the redneſs which Love brings into the 


; Forehead, Should it not proceed from 


Joy , wherein the ſpirits, after having 


' united themſelves to the good which the 
' ſoul conceives, overflow the neighbour- 


ing parts? For, if it be ſo, the forehead 
mult firſt reſent it, Orelſe the Imagina- 


| tion being placed in the fore-part of the 


brain, that part is heated by the continual 


| agitation of the ſpirits, and, after its al- 
| teration, communicates it to the forehead, 


wherewith, as Phyſick teacheth, it hath a 
great ſympathy, And indeed, ſince pale- 
neſs which appears in the reſt of the face, 
happens often from the tranſport of ſpi- 
rits into the brain, its very likely, either 
that there is a reflux made on the neereſt 
parts, or that they are ſenſible of the heat 
which they there cauſe : whence it hap- 
pens, that they are leſs pale and wan then 


| thereft. Now although this redneſs be 


particular to Love, that of other Paſſions 
torbears not to encounter therewith; and 
It may happen, that a Lover may bluſh 
for Shame, for Anger, for Joy, or Deſire, 

| ' according 
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according as thoſe Paſſions mixe them. 
ſelves with this; but this is no place to 
{peake of them. | 

The lips are often red and moyſt by the 
arrival of the vaporous blood which ſheds 


it ſelf in the face, and which ſo eaſily co- | 
lours thoſe parts, by reaſon of their ſoft- | 


neſs and the delicacy of their skinz and 
this chiefly happens at the beginning of 
thoſe motions which are ſo frequent in 
this paſſion; for at laſt thoſe parts grow 
dry and pale, whether the heat conſume 
the ſweeteſt and moſt ſubtil parts of the 
blood , or that the ſpirits in their 
retreat carry them back again inwardly, 
and fo leave paleneſs and drineſs on the 

I | 
i whence chanceth it that the under 
lip ſometimes trembles z you muſt not be- 
leeve it an effe&t of Fear or of Anger, 
ſince it happens in the higheſt heat of 
Love, its then very likely that the ſpi- 
Tits which the Defire drives in a crowd, 
ſparkle in thofe places,and cauſe that part 
which 1s very moveable, and without that 
ſupport which the reft have, to ſhake,and 
"1s 1n that encounter that tt ſometimes 
grows white with a ſubtil foam, the humi- 
dity which riſeth in themouth,and _ 
; eds 
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ſheds it ſelf on the lips being agitated by 
theſe ſpirits. 

The tonene faulters, becauſe that the 
ſoul which is diſtracted with Paffion 
thinks not upon the words it is to form, 
and retires the ſpirits which ſhould ferve 
for that ation to thqgſe places where ſhe 
is employed ; whence it happens thar 
the tongue ſtops or looſly moves it ſelf, 
and that infirmity looſeth the ſpeech, or 
if we do ipeak, it 1s with pain and ſtam- 
mering, whereto the quantity of humors 
alſo contributes, which through Deſire 
fill the mouth; for it hinders that the 
rongue cannot ſo eaſily turn tit ſelf, and 
that i; ſtrikes not the voice clearly ; Be- 
fides the di{trattion we now ſpeak of, is 
alſo a cauſe that Lovers hear not half 
what others ſay,and that their diſcourſe is 
commonly confuſed & extravagant:Even 
the ghs wh® every moment cut one ano- 
ther, owe their firſt original tothat great 
attention of ſpirit which diverts the ſoul, 
and makes it lofe the remembrance of the 
moſt neceſſary actions of life ; for ſend- 
ing not ſpirits enough to cauſe reſpirati- 
on, the lungs beat but ſlowly, and the 
heart draws not that help which is expe&- 
ed from their ſervice z foraſmuch as they 
furniſh 
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furniſh not it ſufficiently with air to tem- 
per that fire which this Paſſion kindles, 
and that they diſcharge it not often e. 
nough of thoſe fumes and vapors which 
the agitation of the humors raiſeth there: 
Now after this diſorder hath continued 
ſome time, and that at laſt it might ruine 
all the natural ceonomy , the ſoul being 
urged by neceſlity awakes again,and ſeeks 
to ſupply its defe& by theſe great and 
extraordinary reſpirations 3 and indeed 
ſighs are principally begot at the iſſue out 


of ſome thought which hath forcibly de- 


tained the -minde, and not whilſt it was 
employed therein. 

The face grows pale, whether it be that 
the ſpirits retire within the brain as we 
have already ſaid, or becauſe that1n the 


progreſs of thisPaſſion the ſtomack grows - 


weak and the blood changeth z for ſince 
that the diverſion of the ſpirits diverts al- 
ſo the heat & vertue which ought to paſs 
into the ſtomack to cauſe digeſtion, you 
muſt not wonder if it become languiſhing, 
if the altments change into crudities, and 
if the blood it makes be impure, ſince 
that the laſt concoQion corrects not the 
defects of the former. 

But what helps forward this diſorder, 
It 
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is the continual ardor' which this Paſli- 
on kindles in the blood, and the ſeveral 
agitations which Fear, Grief, and Anger, 
at every moment excite ; for: that diſſi- 
pates the ſpirits and makes the faculties 
become languiſhing, and the humors 
enflame and corrupt themſelves, which 
at laſt grows to that Erotick fickneſs 
which the Phyſitians place inthe ranck 
of folly and fury. The blood being then 
in this condition retains no more nether 
its vertue nor its natural colour; It be- 
comes uſeleſs to the nouriſhment of the 
parts and no longer communicates that 


| pleaſing vermillion which formerly it be- 


ſtowed upon them,and ſo they muſt needs 
become pale, lean, and withered. 

By the ſame reaſon the appetite « loft, 
becauſe that the beloved objet occupy- 
ing all the thoughts of the Soul, takes a- 
way its care of all the functions of Life; 


J the ſpirits being alſo diverted no longer 


bear into the ſtomack that ſentiment 
which cauſeth the appetite : In fine, the 
diſorder which is in the humors, and in all 
the natural parts; hinders this from per- 


| forming its fanqion. ' 


Sleep being the reſt of common' ſence; 


| &of the ſpirits,ſeldom-happens in.violent 


Paſhons., 
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Paſſions, detaining the Soul and the bo- 
dy in a continual agitation ; but Loveen- 
dures it leſs then the reſt, : becauſe that be- 
ſidesthe tempeſt it raiſeth, it at laſt cor- 
rupts the blood, whoſe vapours are ſharp, 
and which conſequently want that ſweet 
humidity which lulleth.the Senſes. - 

Its true, that langour and wearineſs 
ſometimes procure it, becauſe the foul 
knows that life cannot ſubſiſt withour it, 
and that after ſo great a diflipation of ſpt- 
Tits its neceſlary to repair them, to which 
end It gathers them rogether and ſtays 
them 3 For although this moiſt vapor 
which commonly provokes ſleep happen 
not here, as we ſaid but now, yet muſt 
we not beleeve that ſleep can come by no 
other means; it hath two ordinary and 
natural cauſes ; the vapor: which ſtops 
the paſlage of the ſpirits, and the ſoul 
whtch binds and ſtays them 3 now here 
being no vapor to produce this effet, 
neceſiity obligeth the ſoul to labour its 
lone of her ſelf. | 

But this fleep is interrupred with 
dreams which continually agitate the 
minde ; foraſmuch as the imagination 
which in that condition loſeth not the: 
berty of working, and being full of thoſe 
1mages 
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images which Paſſion ſuggeſts, turns over 
continually, confounds and auginents 
them, ſo that they always preſent to-it 
things greater then in effect they are, and 
afterwards form 'in the appetite more 
powerfal motions then the true objects 
would do. : 

The remembrance or 'the rnexpected 
arrival of the beloved party fwels the 
heart and the pulſe, becauſe the ſoul di- 
lates the organs to receive the good, and 
to ſend forth ſpirits to its encounter ; a 
great difficulty upon this occaſion 1s pro- 
poſed, to wit, whether Love have a kind 
of pulſe proper to it alone? for that ſome 
have vaunted the diſcovery of this Paſſion, 
by the beating of the arteries : But with- 


out ſtopping at the conteſts which are 


formed hereupon , we will boldly ſay 
that there is no- more reaſon ro give one 
which is proper to Anger, and to Grief; 
then to Love. That the heart can no leſs 
reſent the motion which this Paſſion cau- 
feth in the appetite then itcan that which 
the others excite; and that the organs mo- 
ving conformably to the intention of the 
minde, this part muſt be otherwiſe agi- 
tated in Love then in other paſſions, fince 
it hath a diffent defigne from whatthe o- 
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thers have, Its true, its hard exactly to 
diſcover this . difference, becauſe men 
have made no juſt obſervation thereof, 
and perhaps it is impoſſible to make it; 
-for that the heart 1s ſhut up in the. Center 
of the Body, and that it ſuffers morions, 
which it communicates not with the arte- 
ries ; yetamongſlt ſuch kinds of pulſes as 
hive been obſerved, we may yet find ſome 
one which particularly belongs to Love. 
To underſtand this, youmuſt know that 
the heart hath many motions which 
are common to ſeveral Paſfiions; for it di- 


ger; and contracts it ſelf in Grief, and 
in Fear, and in Deſpair ; in ſome 1t goes 
quick and with violence, in others {low 
and langniſbing, and its certain theſe ge- 
neral- differences cannot all alone mark 
thoſe which are proper to every Paffion; 
but as Phyſick teacheth us that there are 
twenty kinds of ſimple pulſes, and: that 
they may diverſſy mix the one with the 


great varicty,. that kind which is proper 
toit : thus the pulſe of Anger is not only 
great and lifted up, or quick; or frequent, 
or vehement,, but it is compoſed of all 
theſe differences : That of Fear is quick, 

| hard, 


lates it ſelf in Joy, in Hope, and in An-' 


other, every Paſſion may finde in: this 
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hard, unequal, and irregular , That of 
Joy is great,rare and ſlow ; That of Grief 
1s weak little ſlow and rare; andas they 
ſay, theſe are the kindes of pullſes 
which are proper to theſe Paſſions, we 
may al{o obſerve in the ſame manner one 
proper to Love, and indeed therein the 
beating of the arteries is great, large, un- 
equal, and irregular it 1s great and large, 
becauſe the heart opens to receive the 
good which preſents it ſelf as was before 
{aid 3 1t is unequal and irregular, by rea- 

ſon of the ſeveral Paſſions with which 

this is continually traverſed; for as we 

donot here ſpeak of that fimple and im- 

perfect Love which is yet but in the ſoul ; 

but of that which is compleat and finiſhed 

and which hath already made impreſſions 

on the body; it is impoſhble but Defire, 

and Fear, Joy, and Grief, ſhould at e- 

very moment confound themſelves with 

It, whence conſequently happens the un- - 
equal moticn of the hcart and of the arte- 
ries; and this is chiefly to be obſerved at 
the remembrance or unexpetted' arrival 
of the beloved perſon. 

For after this firſt elevation which 1s 
made at this encounter, it changeth a 
hundred wayes, it appears little and lan- 
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gunſing, and immediately returns to its 
r{t vehemency; from ſwift and light, it 
becomes ſlow and heavy,and all at once it 
reaſlumes its firſt quickneſs, which it 


loſeth again in an inſtant,and paſſeth thus | 


from onedifference to another, wirhour 
order and without proportion. 

There are but very few Characters 
which remain to be examined, whoſe 
cauſes are not very evident; For the 4iſ- 
quiet comes from the divers agitations 
'which the ſoul feels; the ſhiverings and 
the ardors follow the flowing and ebbing 
of the Spirits ; forasmuch as Fear and 
Grief, which retire them within, take a- 
way from the exterior parts the heat they 
had, even as Joy and Hope reſtore and 
augment it,and as Boldneſs and Anger ga- 
ther the ſpirits together, ſtrength alſo en- 
creaſeth, as it diminiſheth when Joy dil- 
fipates, or Grief ſtifles them : There re- 
maines no more difficulties to be found 
but in the Syncopes and Extaſies which 
ſometimes happen to Lovers;but we have 
already ſhewedthat Love could not alone 
cauſe Syncopes nor faintings, but that it 
muſt be Grief, Deſpair, or Joy. 

For the Extaſie its true it may proceed 
from Love, yet we muſt obſerve that = 
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word bath divers figaifications 3 the Phy- 
fitians often take it for an extreme alie- 
nation of the ſpirit, ſuch as thoſe have 
who are frantick or mad 3; ſometimes 
for that ſtrange diſeaſe which they call 
Catoche , which all at once takes away 
the uſe of ſence and motion, and keeps 
the body ſtiffe in the ſame poſture in 
which it ſurpriſed it ; there are ſome who 
beleeve that the true Extafie 1s made 
when the ſoul doth no ation in the bo. 
dy, whether it dwell there,or that indeed 
it iſſue forth for a time z as it happens in 
thoſe which are poſſeſt, and in thoſe 
who are raviſhed by the ſpirit of God; 
but that whereof we ſpeak is nothing 
elſe but a certain raviſhment of the ſoul, 
which takes from the body the uſe of ex- 
terior ſence and motion, the imagination 
and the underſtanding not forbearing to 
operate, which happens by a ſtrong at- 
tention which binds the ſoul ro the be- 
loved obje&t, which makes it loſe the 
care of all animal functions, and which 
imploying all the ſpirits in that thought, 
hinders them from flowing to the or- 
gans of ſence and motion ; and this ra- 
viſhment may ſometimes Paſs to ſuch 
an exceſs that the vital faculties may 
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receive no more influence from the 
ſou], ſo that reſpiration will ceaſe, and 
that there will be onley natural vertue 
to ſuſtain life. 
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Part. 5. 


Of the nature of Beauty in general ; 
and why it begets Love. 
Lthough the Senſes were given to 

A tte Minde, to help it ro know 

things, yet it ſeems that thoſe 

things which are the moſt ſenſible,are the 
leaſt known : AndI know not whether it 
be a grace, or an artifice of Nature, to 
bring thoſe things neereſt our Senſes, 
which ought to be furtheſt from our 

Mindes ; and , by that exteriour know- 

ledge, to recompenſe the little progreſs 

we might make in that which was true 
and eflential. However it be, its moſt 
evident, that we are ſenſible of nothing 
in the world more then of Beauty, nor 
nothing is more difhcult to be known : 
the greateſt men, who have been moſt 
ſenſible of irs effets, were ignorant of 
the Cauſes thereof; and we may ſay,that 

it 
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it hath made them loſe their. Reaſon, 
when they were but tanched wich it , and 
would havediſcourſedof it : For, ſome 
have ſaid thaetHt was 2 juſt proportion of 
the parts 3 others, that it was the form 
of things ; in fine, that it was the ſplen- 
dor and glittering of Goodneſs it ſelf: But 


this laſt defiaition is equivocal, and meta- - 


phorical ;. andthe other cannot be appli- 
ed but to the Divine beauty , which is 
the ſource and model of all Beauties; for- 
aſinuch as in the Unity and infinite Sim- 
plicity of God,there can be no proportion 
or form. 

That we may therefore ſteer a more 
certain courſe then what hitherto hath 
been followed; and chat we may not wan- 
der in ſo vaſt and difficult a matter ; we 
muſt conſider, that things are not eſteem- 
ed fair, but as they fall under a very di- 
ſtint and exact knowledge : So that there 
are only the objects of theUnderſtanding, 
and of Seeing, and of Hearing , to whic 
we allow Beauty ; becauſe rhar all the 
Knowing faculties are thoſe which moſt 
perfefly judge of their objects, and are 
the leaſt miſtaken in them : And theſe 
fame obje&s which we judge Fair,are alſo 
eſteemed Good : for we do not _ 
ay, 
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ſay, A fair minde, a fair ſpeech, or a fatr 
colour, but they may be alſo called good. 
But the objects of the other Senſes, and 
all the other powers, may onely be ſtiled 
Good, and can never deſerve the title of 
Fair : for, it were a ridiculous thing to 
ſay, that heat or humidity, ſweetneſs or 
bitterneſs were fair : Whence we muſt 


neceſſarily conclude, that all what is 


Good, is not Fair ; butall thar is Fair , is 
good ; and therefore, that Fair 1s a ſpeczes 
of Good. Now as Good is not good, 
but as it 1s agreeable ; the Fair, fince it is 
good , muſt be agreeable to ſomething 3; 
and therefore if what is fair ſerve but 
for an object onely to the knowing fa-ni- 
ties, we mult neceſfarily conclude, that 
Fair 15 that which & agreeable to the intelligent 
facnlties, as good is agreeable to what ever 
it be. Now becauſe Knowledg: hath no 
other object, but the eflence and the truth 
of things, Beauty muſt needs be of that 
kinde , and the objes muſt be the fairer, 
where the eſſence and the truth are beſt 
expreſt : for which cauſe, Souls are fairer 
then Bodies ,; and the Underſtanding , 
which knows interiour things, is more 
capable .to judge of Beauty then the 
Senſes, which know onely the exteriour. 

: | Whence 
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Whence it alſo happens, that Beaſts are 
ſc]dom moved by Beauty, becauſe Senſe 
onely works in them 3; 1n ſtead that in 
Man the Underſtanding concurs to his 


action, and penetrates further into the 


Nature and E:}ence of its objects. And 
we experiment in our ſelves, that thoſe 
things which we do not greatly heed, and 
whoſe nature we do not well know, ſeem 
leſs fair unto us ; and that its onely for 
Maſters 1n an Artto judge of the beauty 
of a work, becauſe they alone have the 
true knowledge thereof. , 

We donot therefore ſay , that Beauty 
confiſts in Knowledge onely: for it would 
then follow, that things would not be 
fair until they are known , although it 
be moſt true, that God would not ceaſe 
to be infinitely fair, although he were not 
known. And there are things whoſe 
knowledge is equally clear and certain, 
which are not equally fair : for, the Un- 
derſtanding diſtinguiſheth the Natures as 
more or be perfect, in the ſame manner 
as the eyes and ears judge that there are 
Colours and Harmonies the one fairer 
then the other, Now as things are ſenſi- 
ble, not by reaſon of our ſenſibleneſs, but 


becauſe they can' make themſelves _ 
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ble ; and asthe eſſence is not good,in that 
it communicates ir ſelf, but in that it can 
communicate it ſelf : ſo Goodneſs is not 
fair becauſe it 1s known, but becauſe it 
may be known. So that Beauty 1s no- 
thing but Goodneſs in thar order and eſ- 
ſential relation it hath to Knowledge 3 
that 1s to ſay, that it can communicate it 
ſelf to the 1ntelligent faculties. And, in 
my judgement, we are ſo to underſtand 
Plato, when he ſays, that Beauty is a glit- 
tering and ſplendor of .Goodneſs': for as 
the brightneſs of light is that which ren- 
ders it viſible , the brightneſs of good- 
neſs 1s that alſo which makes it known ; 
and this brightneſs is noother but the a 
whereby goodneſs refplends , enlightens, 
and communicates it {elf to the knowing 
faculties. Now becauſe there. are two 
kindes of Faculties, the Intellefual and 
the Senſitive, there muſt alſo be two 
kindes of Beamty , the one intelligible, the 
other ſenſible : And becauſe thar in either 
kinde there. are ſubjeqs which are fairer 
and more excellent ſome then other ſome, 
we muſt, on the foundation we have eſta- 
bliſhed, obſerve. the cauſe of this differ- 
ence. It 15 true, it requires a higher medi- 
tation and a longer diſcourſe then our de- 
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ſigne- will permit ; but we will onely 
tonch onjrhe principal, and on what is ne- 
ceſlary tg-anderſtand what we ſhall fay in 
conſequence of Humane Beauty. 
-Suppoie then that Beauty is but an ef- 
feof: Goodneſs , ſo far as it hath a rela- 
tion to the knowing faculties ; and that 
Goodneſs is nothing, alſo, but the be- 
ing and perfection of things, ſo far as it 
can communicate it ſelf, as the School 
teacheth + thoſe things which have more 
of being .and of eſfence, muſt be better, 
fairer, arid more perfe&t : And we know 
they have more of being, when rhey have 
more unity z. and.,th that unity, they have 
more' power and :different vertues. So 
God hath. an infinite perfeCtion , becauſe 
thatin.a moſt perfect and moſt ſimple unt- 
ty, he hath a power todo all things. The 
intclligences , which are the moſt ſimple 
and the moſt ative of all creatures, are 
alſo the moſt exceilent. Even amongſt 
Bodies, the mixt are more perfe& then 
the ſimple. whereof” they are compoſed : 
the Aniniate more'then the Natural ; and 
thoſe which have a Reaſonable ſou), more 
then thoſe which are onely Senſitive ; Be- 
cauſe that in compariſon of thoſe , they 
have more. different vertues,: and more 
"7 actions, 
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ations, and therefore divers degrees 
more of eflence, Thus much for what 
concerns Intelligible Beauey.\ But in 
Senfible objects , the perfection Is not ab- 
. ſolutely conlidered,as in that; it muſt de- 
pend not onely-from the being they have, 
butalſo from the organs. of the Senſes 
which receives them, and from the fitneſs 
they ought to have with the bodies 
where they appear. So the Light, which 
is moſt reſplendent, 1s more perfect then 
all Colours ; bur, in reſpect of the eyes, 
Green 1s more, although even that colour 
is diſpleaſing in ſome fab) ects. Now the 
cauſe of this. diverſity firſt of all comes, 
for that the Senſes having been given to 
creatures for their preſervation , they 
muſt not deſtroy them. And as their 
ation is performed by the impreſſion 
which the objects make on their organs, if 
this impreſſion is not PRPS—y :tO 
them, their ation will be imperfect :. So 
that ic ought to be ſtrong enough to give 
knowledge of the thing, but not ſo vio- 
lent as to corrupt the organs. Whente 
it is, that the Senſes cannot judge well 
of their objeas in their extremity g; as 
the eyes of too great a light ,-or of dark- 
neſs 3 the ears of a too violent ſound, m 
.'O 
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of ſilence : And Ariſtotle ſays, that neither 
of them are ſenſible , becauſe that this 
makes no true impreſſion, and that the 
other deſtroys the organ. - So that there 
are onely thoſe objeas which are be- 
tween both extremities, which can make 
a juſt impreſſion proportionable to what 
the Senſes require. It is not: therefore 
that all the' objects equally touch the 
Senſes 3. there are ſome amongſt them 
which are more-perfeCt, and more agree- 
able then the reſt : : Green 1s fairer then 
Grey or Black ; the Eighth in Harmony 
is (weeter then the Fourth : But the cauſe 
of this difference 1s extremely obſcure, 
yet if you obſerve what we have ſaid of 


the perteQion of Intelligible things, you 


will finde that it depends from the ſame 
principle, | 

 Foritiscertain, that Colours and Har- 
monies have their beauty from the pro- 
portion they have ; andthofe which have 
it the moſt perfe&, are alſo the moſt a- 
greeable. 'Now proportions have the 
more -perfeqion, the neerer they are to 
unity, and the more they are in that unity 
compoſed. Sothe Diapaſon, which is the 
moſt. pleaſing of all ſimple harmonies , 1s 


made in a double proportion, to wit, of 
x two 
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two to one, which is the moſt perfeCt of 
all ſimple proportions, becauſe it is neer- 
eſt the unity, nothing being neerer unity 
then the number of T wo; and 1s the moſt 
compoſed : for, what ts twice as much 
more, 1s more compoted then that which 
is but once and a half, or once and a third 
part, as the other proportions,” which are 
the Diapente and the Diateſfaron, Ir is 
the ſame with Colours : for, the propor- 
tions which make perfe& harmonies , 
make alſo, as Ariſtotle ſays, fair colours, 
For which cauſe, Green, which is the moſt 
zprecable of all others, is to be in the 
{ame proportion with the Diapaſon z and 
that of Blue and Purple with that of 
Diapente and Diateflſaron. But ſeeing 
we have examined theſe things in their 
place, it ſufficeth to ſhew, that Beauty,and 
the perfection of Senſible things, is dedu- 
ced from rhe ſame principle as that of In- 
telligible things, to wit, in that they have 
more unity, and that in this unity they 
have more powers, ina word, from'that 
they have more of a ſenſible being. 
' tis eafie, by this Diſcourſe,to perceive, 
that Light, conſidered as in it ſelf, is the 
faireſt thing which can be preſented to' 
our fight ; bur that Green, inreſpe&t of 
I the 
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the organs, is yet more pleaſing then ir, 
It remains onely to diſcover why this co- 
lour_renders not all thoſe Bodies fair 
wherein it is. Tothis end, you muſt re- 


member that things work not but accord- | 


ing. to the powers they have, and that 
theſe powers follow onely the degrees of 
their Ss Now as there are things 
which cannpt work without matter, it is 
evident this matter ought to be fitted-and 
proportioned to their aftions and their 
powers 3 and. this proportion makes cor- 
poral, Beauty, which is. nothing but ajuf 
joyning togetber of all the diſpoſitions which are 
weceſſary. for bodies to, performs thoſe fur 
tions whereto they are ordained : So that all 
the material qualities, how. excellent ſge- 
ver. they be; will render. the ſubjects 
wherein they are, deformed, if they ate 
not.proportianable ta the. eſſence, andto 
the interiour vertue which they have, 
So the Round figure, which is the mok 
perfe&t of all becauſe it is the-ſimpleſh, 
_ andcomprehends all the reſt, canngt 8c 
commodate it. ſelf. with the-a&tians of all 
the parts af the humane body, which 
would be monſtrous and horrible , -hadit 
onely that figure. It is the ſame of-the 
faireſt Colours, which have.no conform 
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ty with the temperature of Man, and 
which would make an extreme change ap- 
pear in the humours, if they were viſible 
in the face, The tone even of the voice, 
which in men ought to be ſtronger and 


| more reſounding, were a defeCt ina wo- 


man, becauſe it 1s not conformable to her 
temper, which ought to be proportiona» 
ble to. the natural power of her ſex. This 
is then the reaſon which ſhews , that the 
beauty, of Senſible objedts is drawn, not 


onely from their abſolute being, and from 


| therelation which they have with the or- 


gans, buralſo the connexion which they 
ought to have with their ſubjetts. 

I ſpeak not now of the particular ſenti- 
ments we may have of Beauty, nor 
why Red is more eſteemed then Green, 
the Brown hue more then the Vermilli- 
on, and Blue eyes more then Black : We 
have no room here for the examination 
of theſe things 3 we do but touch on ge- 
nerals ; and we think we have ſatisfied 
our deſigne, when we have ſaid ſomewhat 
more w , Humane Beauty , becaule it is 
that which cauſeth the Love whereof we 
ſpeak. 

There are ſeveral ſorts or divers de- 
grees of Beauty in Man : For firſt, there 
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15 the Intelligible, which is efſential,or ac- 
cidental :- the Eſſential is conſidered in 
the Species, orin the Sex ; the Acciden- 
tal inthe Habir, and in the Actions. Laſt- 
ly, there is a Senſible and Corporal 
Beauty. h 

The reaſon of this is, becauſe the ſpe- 
cies of every animal hathirs beaury in it, 
which 1: nothing but its being and its e(- 
: ſence, whetein. are compriſed all the 
powers and vertues due unto it. But 
becauſe that amongſt theſe powers there 
are ſome which are deſtined for the en- 
tert:11ment of the Species, which would 
be loſt with the life of the creatures, had 
not God given them the vertue to 1ngen- 
der their like ; and that generation can- 
not be, unleſs there alio be an active and 
a paſhive power. : it was neceſlary that 
there ſhould be two Sexes, between 
which theſe two powers ſhould be divi- 
ced. And fora{much as Senſible beauty 
1s nothing but an aſſembling together of 
all corporal diſpoſitions neceſſary for the 


powers to perform their funCtions, every. 


Sex mult alſo neceſlarily have difierent 
Ciipctitions , fince they have different 
Fowers: And thence is the ſource whence 
the difference comes of Male and Femalie- 
beauty, 
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beauty , wihcn is not onely to be found in 
ſome parts , but in the whole body : Be- 
cau'e the firſt qualities being the princi. 
pal diſpoſitions of thefe two powers, and 
heat and drineſs, which among(t them are 
the moſt working , being obliged to ac- 
company the active power, as cold and 
hamidity the paſſive power : it muſt 
needs be, thatall the maſs of humours 
muſt taſte of theſe qualities : So that the 
temperature of the Maile being hot and 
dry, and that of the Female cold and 
moiſt , it follows that all the parts of ei- 
ther Sex ought to have different diſpoſli- 


tions and beauties. 


But foraſmuch as Man hath Under- 
ſtanding and Reaſon beyond all other 
creatures, and that that faculty, being na- 
turally capable of all things, cannot have 
Its perfection, but by poſleſſingthem , it 
muſt acquire diſpoſitions necet{ary to at- 
tain this perfection ; and theſe are the In- 
tellectual and Moral habits, which cauſe 
that accidental and acquired Beauty of 
which we have ſpoken, and which receive 
their laſt accompliſhment in the acions 
they ought to produce : for, the end is 
the laſt perfection , there being no- 
thing abſolutely perfect without an 
I 3 end 
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end , and Aftion being the end of all 
things. | 
_ This js what wecan fay in general of 
the Name of Beauty, and muſt be known, 
before we ſeek rhe cauſe which obligeth 
us to the love thereof : For although 
ſome have ſaid, we ſhould not aſk, 
why Beauty pleaſeth, and that it was as 
much as if we would know why Fite 
warms, That itis its Nature, and the ef- 
ſenrial propertie it bath, whereof there 
iS noreaſon to be given ; yet all have not 
been of this opinion : Pars did not be- 


eve that this enquiry was unworthy of : 


his Socrates - And there is no body who 
doth not freely confeſs, that if the know- 
ledge may be attained, it muſt needs be 
very rare and excellent, Now although 
I| io not altogether diſapprove this 
thought of Plato, who ſays that the beau- 
ty of created things raviſheth us, becauſe 
it 1s a ray and an image of rhe Divine 
_— which , being Soveraignly good, 
neceſlanily inſpires love, when 1t makes it 
felf known : yet, as there are ſeveral 
things to be ſuppoſed in this opinion 
which the School of Ariftot/e will not ad- 
mit, and that at Iaſt we muſt always come 
tothat, To know wherefore the Sove- 
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ww Goodnefs is amiable , we are obli- 
ged to take another way, which may lead 
us to theſe Supreme truths. 

We muſt then fay , that what is good 
and convenient to a thing, perfects it 5 
for it addes what it wanted, and in ſome 
manner alſo augments its being, giving 1t 
what 1t had not, and uniting what was di- 
vided. And this ts the foundation of all 
the inclinations which are to be found in 
Nature, and of the love we have for all 
that is truly and apparently good. | 

Now as in the Knowing faculties there 
1s nothing at all of what they ought to 
know, the Underſtanding and the Senſes 
being to their Obje&s what the Matter is 
tothe Form ; when theſe Objefts unite 
themſelves to theſe Faculties, they give 
them a perfe&tion which they had not,and 
of which they were capable : And the 
knowledge they have of this perfection, 
15 the cauſe of the agreement they finde 
therein, which is afterwards followed by 
that Love and Pleaſure which the Ap pe- 
tite forms, when the Underſtanding aad 
the Imagination have propoſed it as a 
thing good and convenient for them. 

But foraſmuch as there are Objedts 
which cauſe more love and pleaſure then 
I 4 others, 
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Others, they m uſtneceſſarily much more 
perfect the knowing faculties, and it is 
thoſe infallibly which are the moſt per- 
fect, towit, thoſe who have the moſt cf 
being and of eſſence as we have ſaid ; be- 
cauſe they do much more fill the natural 


capacity which theſe faculties have to | 


know the extent of that being which 
ſerves for their object. So it 1s onely 
God who can fill the underſtanding and 
glve a perfect Love and Joy to the Will, 
becauſe it is he alone that poſleſleth all 
beeing; and conſequently thoſe things 
which have the moſt of it, perfeft them 
Pproportionably, and cauſe alſo by their 
knowledge a greater latisfaCtion and a 
greater pleaſure : It is not but that often 
leſs perfect things do more content the 
Senſes and the Underſtanding ; but this 
proceeds from the error which their ul! 
inclinations give them, which commonly 
come from the temper. from cuſtonie, and 
from weakneſs of ſpirit. ' 

Now foraſmuch as knowledge is a 
good which reſpects not onely the facul 
ties which exerciſeit, but alſo all others 
to which it may be profitable, becauſe 
that the Senſes were not given ta the 
creature for themſelves, but for the pre- 
ag ſervation 
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ſervation thereof,and that reaſon isalight 


which lights not it ſelf alone, bur alſo all. 


the other vertues which are in man,hence 
it is that the knowledge which the Senſes 
&the underſtanding have of things, which 
in ſom manner are uſeful ro the creature, 
perfects theſe faculties; becauſe that being 
deſtined to 1ts ſervice they at laſt atrain, 
the end wherher they tend , when they 
operate for ii, andin that reſpe& they ac- 
quire a perfection which in ſome ſort 


%*is more excellent -then' that which re- 


ſpects them onely being their laſt end, 
and the mark nature propoſed for them, 
even thence it is that the eyes eſteem fair, 
all which makes the goodneſs of ati- 
ments known; and the colour of the 
wine oreven of the water 1s for the ſame 
reaſon more pleaſing fora thirſty man to 
behold-, then the faireſt green of the 
fields; In a word, all what the under- 
ſtanding and the imagination know of 
ſeeing and hearing, . being the obſervers 
of what 1s profitable. or agreeable, is 
eſteemed fair,and perfects theſe faculties , 
foraſmuch as their perfeGtion' conſiſts to 
know what is for ouruſe; it is thus that 
corporal beauty raviſheth the ſoul:and 
the Senſes; becauſe it is the mark of that 
oY | interior 


interior power which ought to render us 
more perfect; and its principally in this 
ſence that we may truely fay, that beau- 
ty is the flower and ſplendorof goodneſs, 
But before we ſhew how this power 
ought to render ws more perfet, we muſt 

erve What we have already ſaid of 
theſe powers; for there are thoſe which 
reſpe& the nature of man in general, 
and others which are proper to the 
fexes. 

Theſe have their particular diſpoſiti- 
ons which make the male and female 
beauty, and which being nothing but the 
mſtruments which they are to = 4 in the 
performance of their functions, are alſo 
the marks which make known whether 
they _ be well or ill done; for certain- 
ly a male beauty is nothing elſe to our 
Senſes, but the mark of a good conſtitu- 
tion of the aCive power in generation, 
in the ſame manner as a female beauty is 
the ſipne of a paſtive power to all that 
is neceflaty for the performance of that 
funftion. Nov as generation is the moſt 
natiital and moſt excellent of all the ope- 
rations, which are common to creatures, 
fot that it iti ſoin manner renders theme-' 
terial, it int ſon ſort alſo approacheth the 

. Divine 
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Divine perfeCtion and renders them like 
their cauſe and principle : we camot 
doubt but nature hath imprinted in them 
a-moft powerful deſire, and alſo endwed 
them with a knowledge which may fetve 
to this inclination 3 its true, that this 
knowledge is obſcure and hid, and that it 
is tobe found in our ſelves withoat the 
help of diſcourſe, and even without 
our thinking of it ; and indeed itisin the 
ſame rank with that which natore hath 
inſpired in all the things of the world who 
know without underſtanding what is uſe- 
fal for them 3 for even in the aRions of 
the Senſes and the Underſtanding we per- 
cerive that there are objeAs, which are 
more pleaſing to us then others , the 
reaſon whereof ts umknown to us, and 
we have nothing to ſay, but that there is 
in our ſouls a certain ſpring of Under- 
ſtanding, or rather that it is the Spirit of 
God which hides it ſelf in his works, and 
drives things' tothat end which is fit for 
them.For as anArtift manageth the ation 
of naturalthinys to the end he pretends,& 
as we muſt aſcribe all that order which ap- 
pearsin the artifice tohis knowledge, and 
not to the things he uſeth, which are in- 
capable of. that knowledge ; ſo in all the 

| things 
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things of nature, where we perceive ſo 
many marks of- admirable wiſfedom-, 
we / muſt not beleeve that it is from 
them that it proceeds, but, that it 
is.the Spirit of God which flowes in 
their effe&ts, which gives the order and 
the motion, and which guids them to 


the end which he hath preſcribed for 


them. __. 

However it be, it is by this obſcure and 
hid knowledge, thar corporal beauty pre- 
ſenting it ſelf to ourSenſes, the ſoul knows 
it for the mark of the natural power of 
that Sex wherein it is; & at the ſame time 
that ſecret and powerful defire which it 


hath to perpetuate its ſpecies, awakens 


and forms in it that Love which after- 
wards agitates. it with ſo much vio- 
lence. 

Yet dolI know very well, that an ill. 
favoured perſon, may cauſe the ſame mo- 
tion in the ſoul, and that it is not always 
true that beauty 1s the certain mark of 
the perfect diſpoſition of the powers 
which ſerve for generation, and to con- 
clude, that 1t may affeCt thoſe who are of 
the ſame ſexe to whom this motive is 
uſeleſs. | 

- But as for unhanſomeneſs, we have 

ſhewed 
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ſhewed in the Treatiſe of the Love out of 
inclination, that although that this Paſli- 
on ſeems not to draw its origine from 
Beauty, yer there is in the ſoul a certain 
Idea of perteftion contrary to that which 
the Senſes repreſented , which cauſeth 
this admirable charm. For the two other 
Objections which remain , we muſt con- 
feſs, that Nature ſuffers defe&s in parti- 
culars, becauſe ſhe doth not always finde 
the matter obedient 3 whence it happens, 
that there are parts which remain imper- 
fet : and becauſe we often abuſe the 
gifts ſhe beſtows, employing them in 
things contrary to the end which ſhe pro- 
Foſed her ſelf. 

There is amongſt men another kinde 
of Love, which corporal beauty alſo may 
move, but whoſe motive is different 
from that whereof we ſpeak ; forit re- 
ſpects not the ſexe, but all the ſpecies ; 


I25' 


w hich being to have its vertues and its 


powers, ought alſo to have thoſe corporal 
diſpoſitions which are to ſerve it. 

Now theſe diſpoſitions are natural , or 
acquired : The narural are thoſe which 


come from our births, and which render 


men capable of the funtions of the Un- 


derſtanding : for, asall what is in Man is 
deſtined 
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deſtined for the ſervice of that faculty 
which is miſtreſs of all the reſt, fince it 
cannot know things but by the intermil- 
fiog of the Senſes, and the Senſes cannor 
aperate if their organs are not well di(- 
poſed;, of neceffity the parts of the body 
muſt have ſome: praportion and agree- 
ment with the Underſtanding : and: then 
the Soul, which ſees by this ſecret ſenti- 
ment, of which-we have ſpoken, that it 


1s the mark of humane perfeQtion , plea- 


ſeth.it ſelf in this obje&, and forms that 
love which uvites it tothe good it knows. 
*Tis thus, that well-form'd men are de- 
lightful to the ſight, becauſe that the cor- 
poral beauty which they have, is a ſigne 
that they are naturally fit for. the moſt 
Rt: ations of the Minde ; and the 
knowledge: which we thus have of their 
vertues,, makes us love them as an excel- 
lentgood, which ought to render us the 
more: perfe(t ; For there is no vertue 
without doing good , either by giving us 
example, andobliging us to its imitation, 
ar. by: the: good. things which its effetts 
Inp;ta every one of us in particular,and 
to. all; that. ſociety for which Man is born, 
and to which all vertues, as well Intelle- 
Qual as Moral, are as a foundation, As 


for 
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for thoſe diſpoſitions which.are acquired, 
they alſo mark the acquired! vertues and 
powers, fuch.as thoſe babits are-which are ſ 
known. by the Characters we. hero dif- | 
courſe of ; that 15 to ſay, by their actions, | 
as well IntelleQualas Moral, and by the 
air, by the carriage and behaviour of the 
body., which makes one part of the cor= 
poral beauty : for, as there-is: a certain 
grace which accompanies vertuous acti- 
ons, when it appearstq our eyes It makes 
us believe the vertues are there , and ſo 
forms that love which we have naturally 
for them. 

It is not but that theſe marks are often 
| deceitful., and that they often. make us 
love ſubjects which we ought to hate; But 
it is from that the Knowledge, which cau- 
{cth this love, is as we have ſaid, obſcure 
and confuſed ; it carries away the Appe- 
tite before diſcourſe can examineit, and 
ſomakes us loye an imaginary good, Yet 
whatever theerrour be, the Imagination 
and the-Underſtanding always finde their 
perfeion.in the knowledge which the 
Senſes afford them, becauſe they do not k 
believe they are deceived ;and they think | 
todifcover, by that ſenſible beauty, that 
good which ought to acccmpany 1t, and 
whole 
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whoſe poſleſiion might render us more 
perfet : wherefore they finde it agree- 
able, and propoſe it to the appetite as an 
object worthy. of love, and affording 
pleaſure. | 

Theſe are the principles. which may 
give to us: the knowledge of the name 
and effects of Beauty : For, to examine 
all what could be ſaid in particular, we 
ſhould need whole Volumes ; and theſe 
Subjects being too elevated, would tire 
the ſpirit with the length of the Diſ- 
courſe; and would cauſe us to diſguſt a 
thing which ought never to be diftaſtful. 
There 1s but one difficulty in this ſubject, 
which we dare nor leave without exami- 
nation: and the reſolution whereof is no- 


thing eaſie to finde : For, thote who are. 


eſteemed fair in one Climate, are not ſoin 
another ; and, even where ever it be, a 
face which may ſeem fair to ſome, will 
appear ugly to divers : Whence- ſome 
have believed ,' that Beauty is neither a 
true nor real quality; and that it.1s but in 
opinion onely : but no'man can diſavow, 
but that the proportion of the parts, and 
thoſe other things which make: beauty, 
aretrue and real, and are qualities which 
Ennoble the ſubject where they are, and 

| ſatisfie 
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ſatisfie the minde and the fight. Now 
fince Nature propoſeth always to it ſelf 
perfection,and that there is but onely one 
true perfection in the order of all things , 
it muſt needs be, that ſhe defigned a par- 
ticular beauty to every ſpecies, which 
ought to be the Model of all thoſe which 
particulars may have : And as the Hu- 
mane body 1s the beſt tempered of all 
others which are in Nature, it is probable 
that this perfect being ought to be in the 
moſt temperate Climate. But whence 
comes it then, that it 1s not acknowledged 
in other Climates 3 but on the contrary, 
there that is eſteemeg fair, which in this is 
eſteemed ugly 2? For, the blackeſt amongſt 
the Moors are eſteemed the faireſt, the 
moſt ſhort-nos'd amongſt the Chinois 3 
and ſo of the reſt. 

For my part, I belive we muſt ſay that 
the Climate gives a certain diſpoſition ro 
the body , and makes it change in tempe- 
rature 3 and that ſuch a temper gives ſuch 
an inclination and ſuch a power to the 
Minde, Now becauſe the bodies ought 
{ to be proportionable to the powers, it is 
1 aneceſſary conſequence, that the bodies 
n thoſe Climates muſt have the marks of 
theſe inclinations. So that Beauty con- 

K | fiſting: 
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ſiſting in the proportion which the bodies ? 
have with their vertues and powers. ; and | 
Men having ſuch powers in certain Cli. | 
mates, they muſt eſteem thoſe fair which | 
have thoſe marks, becauſe that theſe in- j 
clinations are as it were natural and com- ' 
mon to them : ſo that they judge of Beau- 
ty according to their natural inclination, 
in the ſame manner as in temperate Coun- 
tries there are thoſe found who judge di- 
verſly of Beauty, by reaſon of the parti. 
cular temper they have , which carries 
their judgements to prize what 1s con- 
formable to them. 
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q//5 Ltrhough Nature ſeem avari- 
FS A\2vgP flous of Pleaſure and of 
YZ YZ Delight, and that ming- 
/ & ling italways with Grief, 
W 2 ſhemakes us beleeve that 
ſhe affords it us but with regret and 
reſtraint ; yet muſt we confeſs that 
there 1s nothing in the world, wherein 


| her liberality and magnificence appear 


more, and we may ſay, that all her 0- 
ther preſents are debts which ſhe pays, 
but that this is purely a grace and favour 
of hers; for although ſhe gives a being 
to every thing, that ſhe harh a care of its 
preſervation, and brings it to its end,ſhe is 
obliged thereunto; and there is nothing 
in the Univerſe, which may not with 
Juſtice agk her what is nnd” Oh for the 
perfe&tion of its being; but as ation 1s 
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the end and perfetion of all things, when 
they are arrived there they can exat no- 
thing from nature, who hath acquitted 
herſelf of all ſhe owed them, andif ſhe 
contributes any thing, its by favour and 
not by obligation; to that cauſing always 
delight to flow on thole actions which are 
conformable to it, and in a manner crown. 
ing them with it, we ought not to doubt 
that it is a ſingular effeft of her muniſi- 
cence, or the betterſto expreſs it, the ſum 
fo all the graces fhe could beſtow. 
Knowing alſo how pretious it was, ſhe 
hath onely communicated it to the moſt 
noble and the moſt excellent things ; ſhe 
eſteemed thoſe without knowledge un- 
worthy of it, and that Sence and Reaſon 
onely could deſerve it, even as if it were 


a good which ought not to be poſleſt but | 


in heaven, ſhe would not permit it to be 
pure and perfect here below :; ſhe hath 
mingled it with cares and with pains, ſhe 
hath brewed it with tears and hath cau- 
ſed it to begin or to finiſh alwayes with 
grief. 

But as the Sun ceaſeth not to be the 
faireſt and moſt profitable thing in the 
world, although it hath blemiſhes and 


ſuffer eclipſes: So how imperfeCt ſoever 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure be, by what mixture ſoever it 
hath been weakened, yet ought it not to 
hinder us from prizing it as the moſt 
| | excellent and moſt deſirable thing which 
|} could ever happen to mankinde , and 
we may truely ſay, that it1s {the light 
of all other good things, and that were 
it taken away from jour lives, it would 
nothing but horrour and confuſion 3 
our life 1t would indeed rather be a con- 
tinual flood of ills then of yeers; the Sen- 
« |} ſes would rather ſerve for gates of grief 
| | then of knowledge ; knowledge it ſelf 
| would paſs for an afflidtion of ſpirit, and 
\- | vertuefora grievous ſervitude, Its plea- 
n | ſureonely which ſets a price on all things, 
-e || and which renders them delightful ; ac 
at } leaſt they appear not good, but by ſo 
ze | muchas it is found mingled with them ; 
th | anddid not the ſoul hope to encounter it 
he | all it aQts, it would remain Janguiſh- 
u- | ingand immoveable , it would be with- 
ith | out action and without vigor, and we 
muſt ſpeak no more of life, of happineſs 
he | or of felicity. 
he Certainly,to ſee the effet,it cauſeth,as 
ind | miſtris and deſpencer of all good things, 
yer || calling back thoſe which are paſt, making 
us ſenſible of thoſe which are not yet, 
K 3 rendring 
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refdring even melancholy, tears and dan- 
gers pleaſing z we mnſt confeſs that with 
reaſon Nature is called the great Magici- 


an, and that pleaſure is the moſt power- 
ful charme ſhe uſerh to produce her mi- 
racles; In effec, its a charm which makes 
all the ils which aſſault us vaniſh, which 
lifts us up beyond our ſelves , which 
changeth us into other men, and from 
men transforms us into Demy-Goeds ;, but 
we often uſe it as a poyſon, which 
quencheth all that is Divine in our 
Souls, which renders our mindes brutiſh, 
and makes us like, even inferiour to 
beaſts. | 

For although the pleaſures of the body 


 areof themſelves innocent, and that they 


weregiven us for inticements tothe moſt 
acuitins and 1noſt noble actions of life; 
yet when we pervert their uſe, and when 
we do not render them obedient to rea-- 
ſon, they rebel againſt it, pull it outof 
its throne, precipitate it in dirt and 
mire, and ſtifle all the ſeeds of vertue 
and underſtanding which are born with 
It, 

Neither is there any thing wherein 
wiſedom hath more been imployed, then 
to ſeek the means whereby to —_ ſo 
MY | _ 
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dangerous an enemy, who flatters at its 
admittance, and afterwards cauleth eve. 
ry where trouble and confuſion, which 
fills the Soul with blood and flames, 
the Body with grief and infirmity, and 
leaves nothing behind it bur repen- 
trance. 

We will not propoſe the counſels and 
advice ſhe hath given on this ſubject 3 
we ſhould bring hither all thoſe lawes, 
which Phyfick, Morality, and Religion 
bave preſcribed ; at leaſt there are but 
few which were not made either to pre- 
vent or correct the diſorders which ſenſu- 
ality may cauſe; yet we think to ſecond 
its deſign, by ſhewing the deformity 
which the exceſs of this Paſſion produceth 
in the Soul and in the Body. 

The Picture of voluptuouſneſs cannot 
be made without repreſenting many 
figures, beſides that there are joys which 
have no commerce with the body, and 
which are to be found in the higbeſt part 
of the ſoul : thoſe of the Senſe are ſo dif- 
terent amongſt themſelves , thar as many 
pleaſing objects as there are which may 
move them , we may ſay that there are 
alſo as many ſeveral ſorts of Pleaſures : 
And truely, whoever would deligne the 
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portraiture we undertake according to 
the order of the Senſes, and deſcribe 
the-pleaſure which every of them may be 
ſenſible of, the invention and the com- 
poſure could not be ill ; but we may not 
uſe it without prejudice to other de- 
ſignes, wherein we are to imploy the ſame 


touches, and the ſame colours which this 


requires; for if we ſtayed ro expreſs the 
Characters of Pleaſure, which is in taſting 
and touching ; we muſt neceſlarily alſo 
deſcribe thoſe of Gluttony , Drunken- 
neſs, Tmpudency, and fo of the reſt, 
whereof we ſhould make particular T- 
bles ; wherefore without parcelling theſe 
things, we will chufe what is common to 
all Pleaſures, dividing this diſcourſe into 
two parts; the one of which ſhall treat 
of a ſerious Joy, where laughter is not 
to be found, and the other of a laughing 
puft up Joy, which is nothing but the 
Paſſion of Laughter. | 

Joy is not amongſt thoſe Paſſions 
whoſe beginning is weak, and whoſe 
progreſs 1s vehement; it hath all its force 
and greatneſs from its birth, and time 
ſerves for nothing bur to weaken or dimi- 
niſhit; as ſoon as it enters the Soul it 
tranſports it and carries it out of it _ 
h | an 
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and the raviſhment it cauſeth is ſome- 
times ſo violent that it takes away the uſe 
of the Senſes, makes it forſake the cares 
of life and often loſe it ; bur although it 
come not to this exceſs, yet it is alwayes 
known by that puft up impatience, which 
appears in all its actions, that it hardly 
can contain it ſelf within its bounds , 
that it makes eſcapes and endeavours to 
goe out. | 
 Forthe thoughts and words of a con- 
tented man are not to be ſtopt;he dreams 
onely of his good fortune, he ſpeaks 
continually of it, and if he benot inter- 
rupted he hath nothing in his heart 
which he carries not on his tongue;he diſ- 
covers his moſt ſecret deſignes, and ſo 
makes his joy an enemy to his reſt and to 
his contentment. 

If heis filent, you muſt entertain him 
with diſcourſes onely which favour his 
Paſſion 5 how divertiſing ſoever others 
are, to him they are importunate ; he 
breaks them at every moment, and it 
brings in alwayes ſomewhat of his tranſ- 
port :- or at leaſt his little minding of 
them, ſeems a ſigne of his ſcorning them, 
or a reproaching that they interrupt his 
Pleaſure. 

But 
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But if you ſpeak of the ſubject which 
begot them , if you admire his happineſs, 
if you witneſs a fellow-feeling with him , 
then, hoy angry or ſevere ſoever he be, 
he becometh complacent, he careſleth, 
embraceth, and often, by ridiculous ci- 
vilities and favours, he forgeteth the re- 
ſpect he owes, or loſeth that which 1s due 
to him. 

The firſt that comes to him, is made his 
friend and his confident ; he takes coun- 
ſel of him, he follows his advice ; and it 
often happens to be a childe, a ſervant, or 
an enemy whom he truſts with his ſecret, 
and with its condut. In this blindneſs, 
he approves all what is propoſed to him 
to the advantage of his Paſſion : What- 
ever vanities he nouritheth, whatever ſuc- 
ceſſes he flatters himſelf withal , there is 
nothing in his ;opinion which he ought 
not to believe, and may not hope ; as if 
all things were to reſpe his pleaſures : 
He believes that there are none which 
dare traverſethem ; he ſees the dangers 
which every way inviron them, without 
ſtartling atit 3 and with a blinde confi- 
dence he believes himſelf ſecure , when 
his loſs is often moſt afjured : So that we 


may ſay, that there is no man 1o _”" 
wit 
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with ſo little pp ——_ {o bold with ſo 
much weakneſs, nor ſo unhappie with ſo 
much good hap. 

He would make us believe he were 
content , he perſwades it himſelf, and in 


| the mean time his defires betray his de- 


figne and his contentment : for they are 
irritated by the enjoyment; and carrying | 
themſelves onely towards thoſe goods 
which he hath not, they render thoſe uſe- 
leſs which he poſleſſeth, and even of his 
joy cauſe the ſubjet of his diſquiet. 
Pleaſure hath that property,that although 
we enjoy it, it forbears not to make it ſelf 
deſirable; ſo that it is never content, and 
that it 1s rather weary of the good which 
entertains it, then fully ſatisfied there- 
with. But we have ſpoken enough of the 
trouble it moves In the Minde : let us ſee 
what it cauſeth in the Face. : 
There are ſome pleaſures of which we 
may ſay the Soul is jealous, which it 
ſeems ſhe would pofleſs in ſecret, and 
which ſhe dares not communicate to the 
Senſes : But what care ſoever ſhe takes 
to hide them, ſhe cannot doit ſo well, but 
ſhe muſt diſcover ſomething ; her retreat 
renders her ſuſpected 3 and when ſhe 
would hide, *'tis then ſhe the more diſco- 
vers 
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vers her ſelf : For, the looks become 
fixt and ſtaid ; all the body is immove- 
able ; the Senſes forget their functions ; 
in fine, there is a general ſuſpenſion made 
of all the animal vertues. And although 
at firſt we might doubt whether it pro- 
ceeds from aſtoniſhment or grief, which 
often produce the fame effets, *tis after- 
wards diſcovered by a certain gloſs which 
remains on the face, and by I know not 
what ſweetneſs which it leaves in the 
eyes, and by a light image of ſmiling 
which appears on the lips, that theſe trou- 
bleſome Paſſlions have no ſhare in this 
tranſport, and that it comes from that in- 
ward joy, which raviſheth, and as it were 
inebriates the ſoul. 

But when Pleaſure hath the liberty to 
diſperſe it ſelf abroad, and that the Senſes 
beara part, and that the Minde and the 
Body ſeem to enter again into commerce 
and intelligence ; then it is eaſe to know 
the agitation which is made in the ſoul, 
by what appears in the exteriour parts : 
You ſee on the face a certain vivacity, a 
pleaſing diſquiet, and alaughing boldneſs. 
Pleaſure ſparkles in the eyes, ſweetneſs 
accompanies all their motions, and when 
they happen to weep, or to caſt forth 
ſome 
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ſome dying looks, you would ſay, Laugh- 
ter confounded it ſelf with Tears, and 
that Jollity mixed it felt with Languiſh- 
ings : The Forehead1s 1n this calm and ſe- 
rene, the eye-brows are not lifted up with 
wrinkles nor with clouds , and it ſeems as 
if it opened, and every way extended it 
ſelf. The Lips are red and moiſt, and are 
never forſaken by ſmiles; and that light 
trembling which ſometimes happens to 
them, would make one think they danced 
for joy : The Yoice becomes greater then 
ordinary 3 ſometimes it 1s reſounding z 
and it never goes out but with ——_—_ 
neſs : for there 15no Paſſion ſo talkative 
as Joy ; how barren ſoever the Minde be, 
what heavineſs ſoever there be on the 
tongue, it makes one ſpeak continu- 
ally : and nothing but its own violence 
ſometimes ſtops the mouth, and at once 
cuts ſhort the ſpeech. To conclude, all 
the face takes an extraordinary good 
plight 3 and from pale melancholy and 
ſevere, which it was before, it becomes 
ruddy, affable, and pleaſed. 

Thereſt of the body is alſo ſenſible of 
this alteration: A ſweet heat8& vapor ſheds 
it ſelf thorow all its parts ; which ſwells, 
and gives them a lively colour : even they 
become 
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become ſtronger, and do their actions 
more perfedly then they did before. In 
effect, of all the motions of the Minde, 
there is none more a friend to Health then 
this, ſoas it be not extreme. It drives 
away ſickneſs, it purifies the blood and 
the ſpirits, and renders, as the Wiſe. man 
ſays, our yeers flouriſhing. As foon as it 
enters the heart, it ſwells it with great 
beatings ; it lifts up the heart by long re- 
{ſpirations. In the Arteries 1t cauſeth a 
large and extended pulſe. And yet al- 
though all theſe motions are made flow- 
ly, and without vehemency, thoſe of che 

other parts are made with precipitation 

and vigour. The head and the eyes are 

In a continual agitation : the hands move 

without: ceaſing : we go, we come, we 

leap ; wecannot ſtay 1n one place. But 

it ſometimes alſo happens, that the vio- 

lence of this Paſſion takes quite away the 

uſe of Senſe and Motion ; it quencheth 

patural heat, it cauſeth ſyncopes, and in a 

moment bereaves one of life. Let us 

then examine how it can produce ſo many 

effects ſo contrary and ſo wonderful. 
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Of the Nature of | o v. 


that Joy which ſpeaks ſo much of it 
ſelf, hath not as yet told what it was 3 
but you may much more wonder that 
Philoſophy, which promiſeth us the 
knowledge of all things, falls ſhort in this ; 
although there be nothing which endea- 
vours more to make it ſelf known then 
Pleaſure ; It penetrates to the bottome of 
our foul, it environs It on all fides, it 
ſollicites it-by all the wayes of its know- 
ledge; itis the end of all its deſires, the 
crown of all its a&tions,and yet for all that 
Its nature is unknown to it, and the grea- 
teſt underſtandings which have enquired 
it, are not agreed under what kinde it 
ought to be placed. 
For ſome have ſaid that Pleaſure was 
nothing but the reſt and tranquillity of 
the 


S Ome perhapes may think it ſtrange, 
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the minde, others that it was a Paſſion in 
which the Soul operated not 3 and a- 
mohngſt thoſe who have ranked it amongſt 
ations, ſome did beleeve it proceeded 
not from appetite but from knowledge. 
In fine, there having been ſome who not 
daring to put it in the rank of other Paf- 
ſions , have ſaid it was the principle of 
them, others that it was their gender, or 
their firſt ſpecies. 

Had we not baniſned from our defigne 
the wrangling and the Criticiſms of the 
Schools, we ſhould be obliged to examine 
all theſe opinions, and to ſeek in their 
ruines foundations whereon we ſhould 
build the definition and Idea of Plea- 
ſure : But ſince we have not that liberty, 
and that we ſhould render delight impor- 
runate and unpleaſing by the length of 
the diſcourſes we ſhould uſe, without 
adviſing with any we will conſule the 
thing it ſelf, and ſee whether it will dif- 
cover it ſelf tous after having hid it ſelf 
to ſo many excellent ſpirits, 

We ſay then that we need not doubt, 
but that Pleaſure is a motion of the mind, 
and that its impoſſible to conceive a calm 
and reſt in the tempeſt which it raiſeth in 
our thoughts, 1n our ſpirits, and in our 

| humors 3 
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humors 3 as thoſe things doe not move 
of themſelves , it muſt be the minde 
which agitates them, and ſhe gives her 
ſelf the a ſhake which ſhe imprints in 
them; For it is evident that effeQts being 
like their cauſes, the motions of the bo- 
dy which are the efteCts of the minde, 
ought alſo to be the images of the agitati- 
on ſhe gives her ſelf, I know well that 
the Schooles will not call theſe agitations 
true motions;but that ſtops us not, it will 
ſuffice that they are ſuch as the ſoul can 
have, & that pleaſure is one of that order. 

But yet as ſhe hath two parts which 
may be moved, we might doubt to which 
of the two Pleaſure belongs ; for al- 
though all the world confeſs it is a Paſſi- 
on, and conſequently a motion of the 
appetite, yet it ſeems that there are 
ſome which are proper to knowledge, 


| fince the Senſes and the underſtanding 


finde a complacency in the obje&ts which 
are conformable to them, even before 
that the appetite is moved; but alſo as 
we have already ſhewed 1n our diſcourſe 
of Love, that this complacency is no true 
pleaſure; and that the Demons which are 
Capable of that acceptableneſs, cannot 
be touched with Joy , which yet they 

L ought 
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ought moſt perfeQly to have; if it come 
from knowledge alone, we muſt then 
ſtick to the common opinion, and with it 
ſay, that Pleaſure is a motion of the ap- 
petite, ſince its good which moves that 
part of the minde, and that pleafure hath 
no other object but the ſame good. 

Yet this raiſeth another difficulty ; for 
if it be true that the ſoul ceaſeth to move, 
when it arives at the end whereto it 
tended moving to pofleſs a good 
the poſſeſſion ought to be the end an 
term of its motion : So that the pleaſure 
which comes alwayes after the poſlefiion . 
is rather a reſt then a motion of the appe- 
tite , andyetif we were agreed that poſ- 
ſeſſion is the aim and end of the motions 
of the minde, we would ſay that that 
onely ought to be underſtood of thoſe 
which it employs to arrive thereunto; 
for although it bear it ſelfnot towards che 
good it poſletleth,it hinders ic not from a- 
gitating to taſte it again, and from being 
raviſhed in the enjoyment it hath had; 
but to ſpeak more exaGly, poſlefiion 1s 
not the laſt end which the ſoul propoſeth; 
it 15 the enjoyment-which is the perfeCti- 
on and accompliſhment of the pofleſſion. 
For it is certain we poſſeſs things which 

we 
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we enjoy not, and we may fay that the 


good renders it ſelf maſter of the Soul 
when it preſents and unites it ſelf unto it, 
but that ſhe becomes miſtris of it when 
ſhe enjoys it : After all this we can never 
ſay that reſt is the end which the ſoul 
propoſeth to it ſelf, fince the end is the 
perfection of things, and that there are 
ſome which mult be always in aftion to be 
ern : Now the ſoul isof this kinde, 

enever tends to reſt unleſs out of weak- 
neſs, and it is therefore neceſſary that 
Joy and Enjoyment be in motion ; let us 
then ſee what an one it is. 

To diſcoverit, we muſt obſerve that 
Pleaſtire and Joy are never formed in the 
ſoul,till after the good hath inſpired Love 
therein ; for as the firſt motion of the 
appetite towards good is to unite it ſelf 
thereunto,andLove confifts in this union; 
it is impoſſible that any man ſhould fan- 
cy any other motionwhich could be poſte-= 
riorto that z and therefore if Pleaſure be a 
motion of the ſoril towards good, it ought 
to preſuppoſe love, & always come after it. 

Now as this Love always precedes, it 
follows not that it muſt always accompa- 
ny itz there may be obſtacles which may 


hinder the appetite from moving to 
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form this Paſſion, and grief perhaps may 
be ſo great that it may employ the whole 
ſou], that it will not admit the leaſt ray 
of Joy 3 but irs alſo certain, that if there 
be nothing which rerains the appetite, it 
always goes from Love to Pleaſure, be- 
cauſe the ſoul unites it ſelf to good, but 
to enjoy it, and it is impoſiible it ſhould 
enjoy it but by Pleaſure, and tq ſpeak 
truth, enjoyment is nothing but pleaſure 
which we findein the poſlcfſion of good; 
and according as enjoyment 1s more per- 
fect, it is alſo the greater and the more 
excellent. What motion can the appe- 
tite then ſuffer in pleaſure and enjoy- 
ment beyond that of Love, whereby it 
unites it ſelf to what is good ? certainly 
it isa thing very difficult to conceive, how 
theſe actions ſhould paſs into a power 
which is quite blinde and hid in the bot- 
tome of the ſoul ; they muſt be extream- 
ly obſcure, and what light ſoever the 
minde can bring, they ſuffer themſelves 


| tobe ſeen not without a great deal of 


trouble ; yet ſince we have engaged our 
ſelves to ſhew the difference of the Paſli- 
ons, by the difference of corporal mott- 
ons, we muſt neceſlarily, to know what 
Joy is, finde in ſenſible thingsa kinde of 
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| 
p motion which may reſemble the agitation 
y which theMinde ſuffers 1n this encounter. 
re | As it happens then in the Pafhion of 
it | Love, that the Appetite carries it ſelf 
e- | towards the beloved objec, that it runs 
ut | thither, and unites it ſelf thereuato 35 
1d þ we may ſay, that this motion 1s like to 
ak | that of fluid bodies, which run toward 
re þ theircentre, and think to finde their reſt 
d; | there : butbecauſe when they are there, 
1- they for all that ſtop not, they return,and 
re | ſcatter themſelves on themſelves ; they 
e- | | fwell, and conſequently over-flow. So, 
y- after thar the Appetite 1s united to its 
it good, its motion ends not there 3 it re- 
ly turns the ſame way, ſcatters it ſelf on it 
OW ſelf, and over-flows thoſe powers which 
er are neereſt to it. By this effuſion, the 
ot- ſoul doubles on the image of the good it 
M- hath received, mixeth and confoundeth it 


the felf with it, and ſo thinks to poſleſs it the 
ves | moreby doubly uniting it ſelf thereunto. 
of | Nay, even as the Appetite ſwells, and 
our thicks by this reflux ; it cannot contain it 
{fi ſelf within its bounds, and is conſtrained 
otl- | todiſtil it ſelf into that faculty which ac- 
hat quainted it with the knowledge of the 
e of object ; ſharing with it the good it hath 
100 received, and bY that means making all 
L 3 the 
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the parts of the ſoul concur to the poſleſ- 


fion thereof , wherein perfect enjoyment 
conliſts : For, fince the ſoul hath no other 


end, but perfeGly to poſſeſs the good,and 


that, perfectly to poſleſs it, it muſt have 
the knowledge of that poſſefſion ; the 
Appetite having no knowledge, cannot 
alone make it enjoy what it loves 3 the 
Imagination and the Underſtanding muſt 
contribute : and then, after they have 
propoſed the good to the Appetite, and 
that the Appetite Is united thereunto, it 


returns ta the one and to the other , and- 


gives them an account of what it hath 
done, to the end that by uniting their 
funtions, the ſoul may unite it ſelf to 
its good 1n all its parts, and that it may 
make for it that circular motion which 1s 
natural to it, and wherein the accompliſh- 
ment and perfe&ion of its operations 
conſiſts, as the Platonick Philoſophy 
teacheth, After all, if it be true that the 
Soul and the Spirits work in the ſame 
manner in the Paſſions , we may not 
doubt but that the motion which the ſoul 
ſuffers in Joy,is ſuch as we have ſaid, fince 
that of the ſpirits 1s —_— like 1t : 
For.afterLove hath carried them to good, 


they ſcatter and over-fl&w themſelves " 
#24 | the 
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the organs of the Senſes, as we are about 
to make known : So that we cannot ' 
miſs in ſaying, That Foy & an effuſion of the 
Appetite, whereby the Soul ſpreads it ſelf on 
what is good, to poſſeſs it the more perfettly. 

I know that the definition of Ar;forle 
is quite different from this: for he ſays 
that it is a motion of the Soul which ſud- 
denly and ſenſibly puts it 1n a ſtate agree- 
able to Nature. Bur the place where he 
propoſeth it, ſhews ſufficiently that he 
had nointention to render it very exact, 
treating in that place but with Orators, 
and not with Philoſophers. And truely, 
whoever will neerly examine it, will finde 
nothing leſs then the eſſence of that Paſ- 
fion, How many of thoſe motions will 
there be found, ſuch as he hath obſerved, 
wherein Pleaſure will never be 2 All 
natural actions, do they not put the ſoul 
in a {tate agreeable to its nature ? and ma 
they not be ſuddenly and ſenſibly perfor- 
med without being for all that delightful? 
The Paſſion of Love, is it not ſo formed, 
and 1s it not an eſtate agreeable to Na- 
ture, to unite it ſelf to good, and to pof- 
ſeſs it ; and yet Pleaſure need not always 
accompanyit 2 And may we not then 
ſay, that it is ndt Joy which makes this 
L 4 condi- 
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condition agreeable to Nature ; but ra- 

- ther, that it 1s that which breeds Joy ? 
Beſides, what need we ſay it is a fddes 
motion , ſeeing the Appetite hath none 


that are other ? For, if it happens that the | 


foul moves not ſo readily in ſome Paſſi- 
ons, that lazineſs comes not from the Ap- 
petite, but from the faculty which propo- 
ſeth that good with too much difficulty, 
and too looſely commands the purſuit 
thereof : Being a blinde power, it goes 
but as 'tis led ; and as ſoon as the com- 
mand is given, it abeys, and moves inan 
nant. - 

It is true, there may be obſtacles on 
that fide, which may hinder it from fo 
readily obeying ; as, when there are con- 
trary Paſſions to thoſe which the objeq 
ought to inſpire ;' for an extreme grief 
will never ſuffer Joy to form it felf 1n 
the Appetite ': But alſo, when the hin- 
derance is away , it quickly moves, and 
always in a moment produceth the Pal- 
lion as perfe& as the knowledge and mo- 
tive was which it propoſed : For, if 
Love hath weak beginnings , 'tis becauſe 
the good is weakly —— a2 , and the 
progreſles it makes, are new motions of 
the Appetite, cauſed by the repreſenta- 
tion 
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tion of new Ideas and new perfeCtions, 

In effe&t , we may ſay of all the conſe- 
quences , and of all the increaſe of Paſh- 
ons, that they are as the flame and the 
light, which entertain and augment one 
the other every moment, by an infinite 
many reiterated productions ; that which 
appears, being not that which was before, 
and which even preſently will be follow- 
ed by anew : for, all of them ſucceeding 
thus one the other without interruption, 
ſeem to be but the ſelf-ſame thing which 
bath preſerved and entertained it (elf. 

Soit is in Joy,and in all other Paſſions , 
they form themſelves all at once,and paſs 
inan inſtant: they are alſo renewed eve- 
ry moment, cauſing thus a continual flux 
of divers perfe& motions , which laſt as 
long as the knowledge ſollicites the Ap- 
petite to move. | 

It is then true, that the Appetite hath 
no motions which are not ſudden ; That 
nevertheleſs it begins to move it ſelf ra. 
ther at one time then another, by how 
much the faculty which commands is 
diligent or lazie, or becauſe there is ſome 
contrary motion which retains it : And 
that is eaſie to be conceived, by the ex- 
ample of the Eyes, which ſee things in an 
inſtant, 
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inſtant, although to ſee them they ſome- 
times open quicker or ſlower ; and even 
after being open, they may have ſome in- 
diſpoſition which may hinder them to at. 
I know that the Phyſitians ſeem to uſe 
the ſame definition with Ariſtotle, when 
they ſay that Pleaſure is a quick and ſenſj- 
ble motion which puts Nature in an eſtate 
which is agreeable to it 3 and thart if the 
objets make not a quick and ſenſible im- 
preſſion on the Senſes, or if they do not 
make it proportionable to Nature , they 
can never cauſe Pleaſure. But it is eaſje 
to perceive, that the Motion whereof 
they ſpeak, is not that of the Appetite, 
where Pleaſure conſiſts, and that it 1s but 
the cauſe thereof : for, before that the 
Appetite moves, the objects muſt make 
ſuch an impreſſion as we have ſaid ; and 
then the Soul , which feels it, and which 
ſees what is its good, ſheds it ſelf on it, to 
poſleſs it the more perfetly, and ſo forms 
that pleaſure, which is augmented by the 
effuſion of ſpirits,as we will anon declare. 
I ſtay not to examine how grief ſome- 
times happens in this quick motion which 
moves Nature to an eſtate convenient for 
It ; as when we put our hands to the fire 


when theyare extremely cold ; that con- 
cerns 
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cerns the Paſſion of Grief : It will ſuf- 
fice here to obſerve, that thoſe objeds 
which make not this ready impreſſion, do 


| not cauſePleaſure 3 becauſe that infinu- 


ating themſelves by little and little , Na- 
ture accuſtoms her ſelf unto them, and 
feels not the change which happens to 
her 3 wherefore, not knowing the good 
which ſhe receives, the Imagination pro- 
poſeth it not tothe Appetite, which con- 
ſequently is not moved thereby, Weare 
even thus tird with the moſt agreeable 
things, after having too long taſted them. 
But of this more amply at the end of this 
Diſcourſe. 


 Letus continue again the thred of that 


Diſcourſe which we have left, and ſay, 
thatalthough all the motions of the Ap- 
petite are made ſuddenly , yet it is true, 
that of all the objeats which move Paſli- 
on, there are none whoſe arrival ſo quick- 
lyand ſo eafily moves the Appetite, as 
Joy, And this comes in my conceit, from 
that the object of Pleaſure is the good, ſo 
faras it is already loved : for we have al- 
ready ſhewed, that Love always precedes 
Joy; ſo that being already united to the 
Appetite by the means of Love, there is 
nothing in that reſpe& which hinders the 


motion 
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motion which that power ought to. em- 
ploy to reliſh itt. But it 1s not ſo in the 
reſt of the Paſſions, whoſe objedts areto 
be examined by the Knowledge, before 
_ are propoſed tothe Appetite, And 
as there are but few Goods or Evils which 


are pure, ſo there are always found ma- | 


ny things which diminiſh their goodneſs 
or their ill , and ſuſpend the judgement 


we ought to make of them. But to move | 


Joy, this examen ts uſeleſs : the Appetite 
already poſſefling the Good, all its coun- 
ſels aretaken, all its doubts are razed; 
and of neceflity it ought to move at the 
ſame inſtant when it united it ſelf to its 
enjoyment , wherein Joy and Pleaſure 
confi | 
But 'tis to penetrate too far into the ſe- 
crets of the Soul, and to ſtay too long on 
things which have no ſtay. Let us leave 
theſe imperceptible motions , and ſee 
whether chaſe which are made in the hu- 
mours and in the fpirits, are more ealie to 
be diſcerned. 

. Yet before we begin this enquiry , we 
ſhall do well to ſay ſomewhat of the Ob- 
je which moves this Paſſion, For al- 
though we have already ſaid it was Good, 
we muſt examine out of what confiders- 
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tion it merits that quality, being aſſured 
that out of divers reſpects it' cauſeth di- 
vers motions in the ſoul. 

As then good, foraſmuch as it is amia- 


| ble, is the object of Love; ſo foraſmuch 
| asitis delightful it is that of Joy : nei- 
| ther isit powerfully delightful, but when 


it is loved, for that Pleaſure preſuppoſeth 
Love; ſo that good foraſmuch as it is 
loved, ought to be the true object of 


| Joy; perhaps you will ſay, that defire 


alſo preſuppofeth Love, and that good 


{ muſt be loved to be defired; it 1s true, 
| butdeſfire demands another condition, to 
| wit, abſence which never happens in 


Joy , where the good mult be alwayes 
preſent; for when paſt things, or thoſe 
which are to come delight us, it is an 
effe& of the imagination, which renders 
them preſent, and makes them paſs for 
ſuch as they are in the thoughts. 

For the reſt, by the word Good, we muſt 
not onely conceive what is truely and ap- 
parently good , but even alſo the ills 
which we haveeſchewed : It is thus, that 
the memory of the paines we have ſuffe- 
red, and of the dangers we have eſcaped 
spleafing, foraſmuch as ir is good to have 
been delivered from them; it is thus that 
VEnNgE= 
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vengeatice is ſo ſweet; becauſe that by 
- overcoming the ill, we no more fear the 


aſſaults thereof; it is thus, that tears are 
ſometimes delightful, becauſe they dif- 


charge nature of an unprofitable burthen, | 
and that it even feetns as if the prief | 


which excited them, runs and ſlides away 
with them. | 

You muſt beſides obſerve, that good 
being a thing agreeable to nature, this is 
aſwel to be underſtood of depraved na- 
ture, as of that which is perfect, for a 
fick man takes pleaſure in things which 
are contrary to him, and a vitious man 
finds contentment in his debauches, be- 
cauſe they are conformable to his cor- 
rupted and irregular nature. 

Now after this to examine by retail all 
what may caufe pleaſure , beſides that it 
would wrong both our deſign, and the 
Reader, both which ask for brevity, we 
may eaſily know it were but to loſe 
time and words. 

It will then ſuffice to ſay', that ſince 
good is the ſource of all the ſweets which 
this Paſſion caufeth tg flow into the ſoul, 
and that it is nothing but what is fir for 
our nature, and what perfe&s it, it muſt 
be that the good which makes ns the 

more 
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more perfeCt,raiſes alſo the greater & the 


more ſolid pleafures:Now as we are com- 
poſed of two parts, of ſoul and body,and 


| asthat is incomparably more excellent; 
| and therefore it follows that the perfeCi- 
| on which it acquireth 1s alſo more excel- 


lent,and that the goods which cauſe it.are 
the moſt noble and the moſt delightful. 

But becauſe the goods of the body 

are for the preſervation of the ſpecies, or 
of the individuals, and that that is more 
conſiderable to nature, as being the moſt 
common or the moſt general good; from 
thence it is that the pleaſure which ac- 
companies it is the ſweeteſt and moſt ſen- 
fible of all others, and by the ſame req- 
ſon the objects of Taſting and feeling de- 
light moſt, becauſe they are the Senſes 
moſt neceſſary for life,and without which 
the creature cannot ſubſiſt. 

It is true that the objects of Seeing and 
Hearing may conteſt the preheminency, 
being more noble then thoſe baſe and ma- 
terial qualities which reſpec the inferior 
Senſes : But if we confider that there 
are almoſt no creatures, which delight 
themſelves with the beauty of ſounds and 
colours 3 we may confeſs ſpeaking gene- 
rally, that the objefts of Taſting and 
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Touching are the moſt delightful-, and 
yer thatin Man thoſe of Seeing and Hear. 
ing have the advantage, becauſe that 
thoſe two Senſes having a great affinity 
with the Underſtanding,and being chiefly 
deſtined to its ſervice, their end is alſo 
more noble&neceſlary then it is in beaſts, 
where they are for no other uſe, but to 
preſerve the animal life which they have, 

Frem all theſe conſiderations, it is eafie 
to deduce the principal differences of 
Pleaſure : For it 1s either Intellectual or 
Senſible, Pure or Impure, True or Falſe; 
True Pleaſures are thoſe which are pure, 
to wit, which are not linked or mixed 
with Grief; and they are thoſe which are 
fit for Man, in the moſt perfect condition 
that Nature could place bim. Such are the 
pleaſures which are found in Contemptla- 
tion, and in the exerciſe of Vertue : ſuch 
are thoſe which follow the actions of a ſe. 
cure Health , and the funCtions of Senſes 
perfe&ly diſpoſed. 

Now theſe Pleaſures have this proper- 
ty, that they are long laſting , that they 
never tire, that they may be reliſhed at all 
times, and that Grief never precedes nor 
follows them : For a man who is in a ſtate 


of Natural perfetion, is never weary of 
Medita- 
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Meditation, nor of performing goog aCtl- 


ons : Life is always ſweet and pleaſing to 
him ; and the Senſes are always diſpoſed 
to receive their Objects with Delight. 


- Some may 'now fay , that" Eating and, 


Drinking , and other natural a&ions, are 
convenient for the perfet nature of Man, 
which yet cauſe alſo diſguſt : For Muſick, 
and the fight of the faireſt things, at laſt 
tires the ears and eyes ; and the {weeteſt 
flowers wherewith Y-nus was ever crown- 
ed, as Pindarus lays, at laſt become impor- 
tunate and diſpleafing. It ts true : But 
we muſt alſo remember, that all theſe 
things being ſutable to Nature, ought to 
have the conditions which perfeCtion re- 
quires : they muſt be moderate in quan- 
tity and quality : the circumſtance of 
time, place, and perſons, muſt meet. Be- 
lides, that the greateſt part are not of 
themſelves convenient for Nature , but 


| onely by accident ; that is to fay, they are 


onely convenient, by reaſon of the 1rre- 
gularities which preceded them whoſe re- 
medy they are. So eating and drinking 
curehunger and thirſt : ſo reſt and ſleep 
cauſe labour and wearineſs toceaſe. In 
aword , the greateſt part of our ations 
afford pleaſure onely becauſe Nature 
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empties or fills it ſelf,and correds the one 
wkh the other.; wherefore the pleaſure 
which follows them is not abſolutely pure 
nor real, but onely by accident : whence 
kts that it tires, that it laſts but little, and 
"that we are not at all times capable to 
taite it,as thoſe which are abſolutely pure, 

But let us leave theſe Moral Specula- 
tions, and, without ſtaying any longer on 
things which are notorious co all the 
world, let us ſeek new ones, and ſee whe- 
ther the Tempeſt which this Paſſion ex- 
cites in us, will not throw us into ſome 
unknown Land, and make us know the 
motions. of the Spirits which aC@ as the 
wandering Stars, whoſe courſes and pe- 
riods have got yet been obſerved. 


wo 
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fancie two terms : The one where it 

is to begin, the other where it ought 

to finiſh, Tf the Spirits then move in 
Joy,it feems they.;oughet to come from the 
bearr, ſince it is therr ſource ; and thence 
they move themſelves towards what is 
Good, whereſoever it preſents it ſelf ro 
the fou}. Truely,could Joy form it ſelf all 
alone, the motion of the Spirits muſt be 
fomade, and muſt by it be iſſued out of 
the heart to the meeting of what is good : 
but becauſe it never comes but withLove, 
which ought always to precede it, it is he 
who ought to cauſe that motion, whereto 
Joy contributes nothing : So that we 
muſt feek another for 1t, conformable 
M 2 with: 


[ N all kinde of Motion, we muſt always 
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with that of the Appetite. In a word, we 
muſt diſcover how the Spirits in ſome 
manner diſperſe themſelves, even as that 
doth in this Paſſion. This will not un- 
eaſily be conceived:, after having obſer- 
ved how Love carries them towards 
Good : for when they can go no further, 
they muſt either ſtop, or return to their 
ſource , or diſperſe themſelves. They 
cannot ſtop themſelves, ſince they follow 
the then-diſturbed agitation of the ſoul : 
they cannot return to the heart, ſince no- 
thing but the preſence of 11] can conſtrain 
them thereunto : They muſt then over- 
flow and diſperſe themſelves. And the 
- Soul, which employs the ſame motives 
for the motion of the Spirits as for her 
own, takes care to make them move fo, 
that they may be the more united to 
Good, as we have before ſaid : For, by 
this effuſion, they dilate themſelves in 
their-organs z and, occupying more room, 
they think to touch the Good in more 
of its parts. 

But where can they diſperſe them- 
ſelves 2 Tounderſtand this, you muſt 
remember, that Good toucheth not the 
ſoul but by its preſence, and that it is 
Knowledge onely which renders it | 

ent. 
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ſent. ' Now this Knowledge is made by 
the Underſtanding, and by the Imagina- 
tion,or by the Senſes: And as theImagina- 
tion is ſeated in the brain, and the Senſes . 
in their particular organs 3 ſo Good muſt 
be in the one or the other of them, and 
conſequently Love muſt carry the Spirits 
to thote places, and Joy diſperſe them in 
the ſame precincts. For, if Good be one- 
Iyin the Fancie, and that it toucheth not 
the exteriour Senſes, all the Spirits ar- 
rive at the ſeat of the Imagination , and 
diſperſe themſelves in the brain : But if 
any of the Senſes poſleſs this Good, then 
the Spirits which ran thither diſperſe 
themſelves alſo on their organs, and car- 
ry thither heat, redneſs, and vivacity. 
This effuſion augments the Pleaſure of 
the Minde , by reaſon of that ſweet and 
temperate heat which runs thorow the 
parts, which flatters and tickles them : So 
that thoſe Pleaſures which are accompa- 
nied with this corporal agitation , are 
oreater, and more ſenſible, then when 
they are without it. Nay, even after che 
emotion of the Appetite hath ceaſed, the 
agitation of the Spirits continuing, leaves 
the ſoul in a certain confuſed Joy , which 
comes not from the obje&t which at firſt 
M 3 touch- 
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tonched it , but from that tickling which 
the Senſes made known unto it, as athing 
conformable and convenient for their na- 
ture, 
_ And this makes me believe that all 
thoſe ſecret Joys which we feel without 
knowing a reaſon of them, come from 
the ſame cauſe, and that there muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be ſomething. which diſperſeth 
the $pirits, and which inſpires Pleaſure 
In the ſoul ; whether it be the knowledge 
it hath of the tickling of thoſe parts, or 
whether that all the difierences of the mo- 
tions which it employs in every Paſſion, 
being known unto her, ſhe ſees this to be 
fit for Joy, and at the ſame time forms a 
delightful object, as we ſaid it happened 
in that love which is out of inclination. 
You will perbaps ſay, that this effuſton 
of Spirits may often be without Pleaſure, 
That Anger which caſts them into the 
face, that Grief which draws them to the 
diſeaſed parts, and that the Fever which 
drives them everywhere with impetuoſi- 
ty, afterwards diſperſeth them, and cau- 
ſeth the ſame alteration which Joy im- 
prints on the body ; and yet that the Soul 
is then ſenſible of no pleaſure. 
- But we may two ways anſwer this : 
| Firſt, 


that the tongue is pleaſed withag 


J be q OI ITY” C 
Firſt , it is true, that the moſt delightful 
objefs are often diverted by little griefs, 
from making an impreffion. in” the foul. 
This motion of the Spirits which is fo ſe- 
cret, and which rhe Senſes can ſcarce dif- 
cover, ought to be far leſs powerful a- 
gainſt great obftacles which: caufe theſe 
troublefome encounters. woo rn 7 pee | 
they did cauſe pleaſure, it is fo weak, an 
ſolight, thatit is ſtifled by the leaſt {enfi- 
ble inconvenience. © For it isan'obſerva- 
ble thing , that although it ſeems that the 
Senſitive Appetite at the fame time car- 
not ſuffer contrary Paſſions, it js ot ab- 
ſolutely true, ſince we evidently know, 
reeable 
ſavours, whilft the heart is full of bitter- 
neſs and prief. And the reaſon of this ts, 
that the Senſitive Appetite js not ſhut 
up1n one part onely,, as the moſt part of 
the other faculties are'; it'is' a erfed 
thorow all the organs of the Senſes : and 
we may ſay, that its ſtock and root are 1n- 


. deedin the heart, but that its bopughs and 


branehes are extended 'thotow all the 
body + For its'a general angd' neceſſary 
power to all the parts of the Creature, 
and it muſt have been communicated to © 
al, that Motion might not be-far off from 
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knowledge, and. that the Soul might.not 
languiſh in expeQation to poſſeſs a good, 


or flee froman ill, when they were once 
come to her; knowledge: Nature having 


made for, the. appetite what ſhe made for | 


the pulſe. whoſe. principal organ is the 


heart, andyer which forms it ſelfin all the | 


arteries, where evea it is ſometimes found 
different from that which agitates the 
.. Which. being. ſo, Pleaſure may. be in 
one place, and Grief in another, although 
they are inone patt. incompatible : But 
it is alſo true that when Paſſion. is: raiſed 
in the Centre, and ſource of the .appe- 
.tite, that. which is in the little riyulets 
1s..very weak :and ſeems to vaniſh , ab 
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This1s the firſt anſwer which. may be. | 


made tothe propoſed objection ; noy for 
another which pleaſeth us more, .as being 
better fitted to our defigne, for we wi 
Jhow how every Paſſion hath a particular 
: mot1on 
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motion of the ſpirits; andthat then if the 
effuſion be in others as well as Joy, there 
muſt be. ſome difference. which renders 
it fit and particular,. and which is. not to 
be found in the reſt. ER 
We. muſt then confeſs that Anger, 
Grief, and Terrour, and divers other .ex- 
terior things may diſperſe the ſpirits, but 
by violence, and asa tempeſt which ſcat- 
ters the rain, and tranſports it here and 
there with impetuaſity ; in ſtead where- 
of Joy ſweetly, diſperſeth them , and 


. makes them diſti] on the parts as a ſweet 


dew ; now this. cauſeth many different 
impreſſions on the Senſes: For the ſpirits 
which are driven with force, which. pre- 
cipitate themſelves one on the other 
.cauſe a troubleſome ſentiment to nature, 
and: rather provoke it then flatter it; 
but thoſe which, diſperſe themſelves 
as themſelves ; and ſweetly infinuate 
themſelves into. the parts:; tickle and 
content it : Conſidering that in thoſe 
Paſſions which have ill for their obje®, 
the ſpirits keep themſelves united & con- 
trafted to aſlault or flee from it ; whence 
It is that they are piercing.and offend the 
parts they light on;but in Joy, wherin they 
dilate themſelves to embrace the good 
It 
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it muſt needs blunt their point, and make 
them loſe the impetuofity they had be- 
fore ; So that what effuffon ſoever there 
is in Anger andin Grief, its never accom- 

ied with pleaſure, becauſe it is not 
like that which is with Joy ; toavow this, 
we muſt onely conſulethe countenance of 
2joyful man, for you will finde therein 
Iknow not what kinde of a more plea- 
fing vivacity, aclearer and purer fplen- 
dor,and a ſweeter hear then in all the Paſ- 
fions we have made mention of; by reaſon 


that the =—oy Am the ſpirits is not chang-. 


ed by thoſe fharp and darkſome fumes 
which are raiſed inthe reſt, and that their 
motion is more free , more equal, and 
more conformable to their nature; it 
might be asked whether this effuſion of 
Tpirits.'be onely made in thoſe. places 
where Good is preſented to the ſoul, ahd 
truly itsthere only neceffary for jt, fince 
_ they onely diſperls themſelves to 'poſleſs 
this good , and that good toucheth it no- 
where bur where it makes ir ſelf known; 
yetitistrue thatit abundantly pours them 
into rhe intrails, and'that when Joy is 
thigh, there is no part which jt over- 
not; for which cauſe the heart and the 
lungs Toofen themſelves as Hippocrates 


ſays, 


owes. 
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fays, we are ſenſible of I know not what 
pleaſing emotion which moves all the in- 
terior parts, and a ſweet heat and va- 
por, ' which diſperſeth it ſelf through 
the whole body : Now this happens 
according to my opinion, from that 
the ſenſitive ſoul hath not always a clear 
and certain knowledge of its obje&q, and 
being charmed by that of Joy, ſhe fancies 
that ſhe ought everywhere to encounter 
it, and that ſhe ough alſo to ſend ſpirits 
every way to entertainit : or rather the 
urgency which preſſeth her forwards to 
the quick enjoyment of the preſented 
good, Is the reaſon ſhe drives them on all 
tides, without choice or order, or fo 
much as diſcerning the places whether 
they are to move. | 
This ſhall ſuffice for the knowledge of 
the Motion of the ſpirits in Joy; in pur- 
ſuit of the examen we have already. 
made in the Treatiſe of Love. Bat one 
difficulty remaines which the former dif- 
courſe hath bred, and whoſe reſolution 
will give ſome light to the obſcurity of 
this matter 3 for we have faid , that 
the ſpirits are not agitated here with vio- 
lence, and that their motion is always. 
ſweet and calm ; although this ſeem not 
to 
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to agree with the tranſports, the raviſk- 
ments, and the excefles which are fo 
common 1n this Paſſion , and which can- 
not be conceived without a violent agi- 
tation of. the ſpirits: And in effe&t,when 
we compared this motion with that which 
1s. madein.Love, we were not afraid to 
ſay., that they were driven in Joy as a 
eat wave, and that it ſeemed then as if 
the ſoul would caſt it ſelf wholly and all 
at once before its obje& : So that it be- 
ing not to be done without violence, and 
having certified that there was none in 
the effuſjon of the ſpirits, we cannot 
eſcape the reproach to have ſpoken con- 

trary to Truth, and againſt Our Selves. 
. Yet it is very eafie to anſwer this Ob. 
jection, remembring, that Joy and Love 
are inſeparable ; and that theſe two Pal- 
ſions being for that cauſe often con fider- 
ed as if they were but one onely, theſe 
| Motions were alſo confounded with their 
effeCts : ſothat Love drawing the ſpirits 
from the heart, and driving them out,we 
commonly {ay , that Joy alſo tranſports 
them. And as this motion is made with: 
violence, and-cauſeth troubleſome acci-! 
dents, the ſame thing may be'ſaid of Joy: 
For thus we diſcourſed of it in the for-. 
mer 
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The CharaGters of: Joy. 
mer Chapter ,, where we did not abſo- 
lutely compare Love with Joy, but onely 
the love of Beauty with the love of other 
things wherein Joy cauſeth faintings and 
ſyncopes, confounding, as commonly 
they do, theſe two Paſſions in one : But 
here, where we make an exatt Anatomy 
of them , we ſeparate the motions of the 
one from the other 5 and conclude, that 
the tranſport of the ſpirits towards Good, 
isa particular effe& of Love ; and that 
the effuſion which follows it, is that of 
Joy : So that if there be violence in the 
firſtmotion', 1t proceeds all from Love 
Pleaſure hath no ſhare in it 3 and how 
impetuous ſoever it be, it muſt break and 
ſoften it ſelf, when the ſpirits: begin ro 
diſperſe wp en amr I would 
deſtroy it ſelf, by that troubleſome ſenſi- 
bleneſs which that. impetuous and turbu- 
lent motion would excite 1a the parts. 

Yet it follows not, that: becauſe this 
effuſion is not violent and impetuous, it 


muſt be made ſlowly : for the ſpirits are 


ſuch ſtirring and ſubtil bodies, that they 
without reſiſtance penetrate everywhere: 
and their motions are ſo quick , that no- 
thing in Nature could be found to com- 
pare them to, but Light : and it _ 
| that 
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that alſo that we can make appear how 
they diſperſe themſelves in Joy : For it 
in a moment infinuates it ſelf in Diapha. 
nous _ bodies withour violence, and 
without confuſion runs thorow all their 
s'> without conſtraint dilates and 
extends it felf : and we might fay, that 
had theſe bodies any knowledge, they 
would be ſenfible of . an extreme plea- 
ſure in that ſweer, although ſudden effu- 
fian of Light. Sois it with that which is 
made in Joy : for after the foul hath car- 
ried the ſpirits towards its Good, and that 
the believes ſhe hath united them toge- 
ther, ſhe leaves that preſſing, that diſquiet 
and precipitation which ſhe cauſed before 
that ſhe might arrive there : and, thinking 
ſhe can then with ſecurity enjoy the good 
ſhe pofiefieth, ſhe with hberty dilates her 
ſelf, without hinderance extends her ſelf, 
and in an inftant penetrates all the parts 
of ' her obje&q 3. cauſing the ſpirits to 
move ia the fame manner, which ſhe 
fades always obedient to her command, 
kt is true, thatin purſuit thereof there is 


' a greatdiflipation of them made, which 


the foul takes nocare to repair, being 
wholly employed in the enjoyment of 
the good the purſued, and being as it 
were 
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were charmed and raviſhed with her 
ood fortune 3 whence thoſe weakneſles 
ollow , thoſe faintings, and thofe other 
aftions, of which we have alrcady 


ſpoken. | 
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The cauſes of the CharaGers of Joy- 
Ys have ſeen what we had to ſay 


of the nature of this Paſhon , be. 
fore we enquire the cauſes of thoſe 
CharaQers which make it appear. Let 
us then now examine firſt the Moral aGti- 
ons, and enquire why Joy is ſo talkative, 
fo vain, and ſo credulous ; why it confides 
ſo much in it ſelf , why it makes it ſelf to 
be defired, even when it ts preſent, and 
why it is ſo ſoon weary of the Good 
which begot it : For theſe are the moſt 
obſervable effets which it produceth in 
the Minde, and whence it ſeems the reſt 
proceed. Letus ſeek then the cauſes of 
_ Its Prattle. 
There are Paſſions which will always 
ſpeak, and others which love to be filent. 
Silence commonly accompanies grief, de- 


ſpair, and fear : Joy, boldneſs and anger, 
an 


y 
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and generally , all thoſe which move to- 
wards Good, orreſiſt Ill, are given to 
Talk , but none ſo much as Joy : all the 
reſt ſeem to drive out their words, and 
caſt them forth with violence, as if th 
were a burden which the ſoul would diſ- 
charge 3 this diſpenſeth them with liber- 
ty, makes them flow with pleaſure ; and 
we may fay, that it 1s rather abundance 
then conſtraine which ſends them forth. 
Indeed, Joy is full of babble, is pleaſed to 
talk, and always findes wherewith to en- 
tertaln its chat, | 
The reafon hereof is: eaſie enough to 
be diſcovered, if you conlider,that words 
being the images of the thoughts, to ſay 
many things , divers thoughts muſt form 
themſelves in the Minde ; that they muſt 
ave liberty toiflue ; that the organs 
muſt be diſpoſed to expreſs them. Now 
as Imagination is the fource of the 
thoughts, and that it is more or leſs fruit- 
ful, according as It is more or leſs ative 3 
and that all its vivacity depends from that 
the ſpirits which ſerve it in its operati- 
ons : 1t is neceffary for great talkers, that 
the ſpirits ſhould be extremely active, and 
that the organs of the ſpeech ſhould be 
rery moveable ; And therefore, fince - is 
eat 
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heat which renders the ſpirits active, and 
that humidity renders the body. ſuj ple 
and pliablez theſe two qualities n_ be 
found-in thole who {peak much : And 
beſides , the Judgement muſt not be fo 
ſtrong as the Imagination, that it may not 
ſeverely examine the thoughts , that it 
may not withhold them, but that they 
may all freely vent themſelves. This is 
the reaſon why young folks and women, 
tbe ſanguine and the flegmatick , talk 
more then others 3 why wine, good 
chear, and folly, provoke talk ſa much; 
and why birds moſt commonly fing when 
they wooe, becauſe being naturally pro- 
voked to get their young ones, their 


blood warks, and becomes fumy , their 


ſpirits increaſe and kindle,and afterwards 
agitate the Imagination and the organs of 
the voice, 


Which being ſuppoſed, it is ealie to 
know why theſe Paſſions which move to- | 


wards Good, or reſiſt Ill, cauſe us to 
ſpeak more then the others do, Becauſe 
in the defigne they have to go out, the 
Spirits mult. earry themſelves to the 
Brain, and to the exteriour parts , which 
augments the heat, and difperſeth the hu 
-mors,&in purſuit moves the Imagination 
| | an 
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and makes the organs begom more move- 
able:So that all theſe diſpoſitions meeting 


with the weakneſs of the Judgement, 


which accompanies all the Paſlions, a 

reat flood of words mult neceſlarily fol- 
owthere : And chiefly = , finceby 
it the Soul dilates and di al it (elf, 
and that there is nothing whereby it can 
more diſperſe it then by ſpeech , which 
is the true flowing of the thoughts ; be- 
fides that the Imagination 1s. freer in 
this Paſſion then in the reſt, in which 
either the abſence of the good or the pre- 
ſeace of the ill conſtrain1t, and involve 
itin cares which it hath notin Joy, poſ- 
ſeffing its good with, ſecurity and confi- 
dence, without diſtrattion., and: without 
finding any obſtacle to ſtop its concepti- 
ons, or hinder the iflue of them. 

For what concerns Cexfidence, as 'tis a 
Paſhon which perſwades us that il! ts far 


| fromus, and that although it ſhould pre- 


ſent it ſelf, we have power enough to 
avercome 1t 3 . we need not doubt but 
thoſe who are joyful and content, are. 
of the ſame belief, being in poſſeſſion of 
Good : For Good hath that property, 
that by its preſence it eſtrangeth ill, and 
fortifies the ſoul in the enjoyment _ 
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of : becauſe that in perfeRing of it, itin 
ſome manner increaſcth it, & makes itap- 
pearegreater&more vigorous then it was: 
Conſidering that being wholly occupied 
and raviſhed in the enjoyment of Good, 
and not minding thoſe difficulties which 
may traverſe its deſignes, it truſts thatit 
can have no1ll f—_ and filling it ſelf 
- thus with good hopes, it believes and un- 
dertakesall, and nothing ſeems difficult 
unto it. ' But what foments its audacity 
the more, *tis the heat it ſtirs up 1n all the 
parts : For, as this quality is the princi- 
ple of all the vigour they have, the Soul 
which perceives how ſhe hath enlar ed 
her ſelf, perſwades her fſclf that her 
ſtrength 1salſo increaſed, and conſequent- 
ly imagines that ſhe is the more ſecure, ha- 
ving ſo much afliſtance both ro aſſault 
and reſiſt Ill. Now becauſe this vain 
Confidence is a kinde of Pride, which 
lifts up the Minde above it ſelf, and flat- 
ters it with an imaginary excellency, 
thence it happens that the Joy thereof 1s 
commonly inſolent and Preſumptuores , that 
it loves to be flattered, and eaſily falls 
into the praiſes of it ſelf, being, as it 
is, ſo babling, and ſo greedy to exprelſsit 
ſelf. Ke 
(4. 
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Yet, this preſumption hinders it not 


from being Complacent, Facile, and Creds- 


lows 3 although pride render men opinio- 
nate and untrattable ; becauſe that en- 
tertaining it ſelf but with the vain hopes 
it concetves, and juſtling onely thoſe 
which oppoſe them; it willingly hears 
thoſe which favour them, and is eaſily 
perſwaded by their flattery 3 its confi- 
dence making it fancy all things poſſible ; 


' beſides the pofleflion it hath of good, 1s 


that which produceth and foments it ; it 
follows the qualities of good, which is 
to communicate it ſelf ; and ſo conſe- 
quently renders it ſelf ſociable, caſte, and 
complacent. 

But how can joy leave in the ſoul a de-. 
fireof it ſelf, ſeeing it is there preſent 3 
and that it ſeems it is a thing incompati- 
ble with that ſatiety which we ſaid ir 
brought 2 To reſolve this difficulty, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that pleaſure may be pre- 
ſent two manner of ways, when it actu- 
aly toucheth the ſoul, or when memory 
calls it back to the thoughts ; neceſla- 
nly begetting deſire ; foraſmuch as its 
conceived asa thing which is: no more, 
and which yet leaves in the memory all 
thoſe allurements which render it deſire- 
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able:the other being actually preſent can- 
not in that reſpe& be wiſhed for , for,that 
defive moves only towards thoſe things 
which we have not ; but onely then what 
we conceive ſomething which we do not 
yet poſleſs : as when we deſire the conti- 
nuation of it. or that the delightful obje& 
dothnot wholly, or all at once preſent 
It ſelf to our knowledge , and then what 
remains to be poſleſt, entertains and en- 
flames the defire, | 

Now the obje& preſents it ſelf notall 


at once,cither by its own defect,or by that 


of the power which teceives it , for there 
are things which we cannot enjoy but by 
a ſucceſſion of time, and which muſt be 
ſeveral times retaken, to get an entire 
and perfed pollefiion of them, Thus an 
excellent diſcourſe, a {weet mulick t- 
Care, the delight of eating and drinking, 
require time and ſeveral repetitions &0 
be chroughly poſleſt : But there are 6- 
thers alſo which depend noten time, and 
yet wherein the ſoul muſt employ it, to 
have a perfe@t enjoyment of them 5 whe- 
ther it be by reaſon of the difficulties it 
meets, as in the enquiry of Sciences 3 
or by reaſon of their excellency that they 


cannot all at once be comprehended, and 
; ——- where- 
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wherein it always findes new ſubjeds of 
admiration 2 Such is the knowledge 
which we have here below of Divine 
things, which cauſe that torrent of de- 
light to flow into the will, which never 
quencheth its drought, and always leaves 
tan ardent thirſt, which even Eternity 
it ſelf cannot quetich. 

Thus ſee yon have how Pleaſure cah 
bepet defire ; let us now fee how it cat 
cauſe Salety; It is evident, that things 
may ſatisfie two wayes, either when they 
no longer flatter the Senſes with pleaſnre, 
ot when they diſguſt them , Falfe Plew- 
ſures, as thoſe of the Senfes, become 
diftaſtful and importunate ;; becauſe they 
are not abſolutely convenient for nature, 
they ſurpaſs the natural capacity of the 
powers, and their uſe weakens and cor- 
rupts the 6rgans : but thoſe which are 
pwreand true do never diſguſt, becauſe 
they never exceed the natural reach of 
the Sou], but they perfeQit,andinftead of 
burtherring and weaking, they eaſe and 
fortifie it : It is true, they may give a lit- 
tle, becauſe the minde being a lover of 
novelty, and finding it no Jonger in an ob- 
jet whereto: it hath long applied it ſelf, 
alſo findes not that ſatisfaftion which it 
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took at the begining, and ſeeks by change 
to nouriſh its defire and inclination. But 


we have ſpoken enough of theſe things 
wherewich Moral Philoſophy is full ; 


let us examme the Characters which Joy 


imprints on the Body. - 

OF all the many CharaCters which 
Joy imprints on the body, There are the 
ooks onely, the ſerenity of the forehead, 
Laughter, Careſſes, and diſquiet , which 
are cauſed by the Souls command ; all the 
reſt happen without 'her thought, and 
have no other cauſe but the agitation of 
the humors which neceſlarily produce 
thole effects. 
 Forthe Looks, there are three kindes 
common to this Paſſion, for it renders 
them ſweet, dying, and unquiet z we will 
ſay, what is the cauſe of theſe laſt, 
when we ſpeak of the diſquiet, andim- 
patience. which appears in all its other 
actions, - 

The Looks are ſweet, either becauſe 
they are modeſt, or becauſe they are 
laughing, and theſe are proper to Joy, 
which cauſeth the lids to fall a little, and 
contract themſelves; and which fills the 
eyes with a certain pleaſant ſplendor, 
Now this ſplendor comes from the w_ 
; | whic 
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which arrive in thoſe parts g.and the moti- 
on of the lids is effe&ed by ſmiling, and by 
the deſign which the ſoul hath to preſerve 
the image of the deſirable obje&, as we 
ſhewed 1a ſeeking the cauſes of amorous 
Looks 3 ſo that we have onely theſe 
which are called dying, which require a 
long examen. 

We have already ſaid in the diſcourſe 
of Love, that they were called ſo, be- 
cauſe thoſe which dye caſt forth the 
like, lifting up their eyes on high, and 
half hiding them under their lids. But 
that ſeems very difficult to conceive, that 
Looks which accompany Languor, Grief, 
and Death, ſhould be found in the ex- 
ceſs of Pleaſure. 

Yet as thereare ſeveral things contra- 
ry which have common effects, becauſe 
they have common cauſes ; it may alſo 
be that this kinde of Look findes the ſame 
cauſe in Grief, and in Joy, inthe pangs 
of Death, as in the raviſhment of Plea- 
ſure, Let us thenexamine the reaſons 
why they are to be found in theſe trou- 
bleſome Paſſions, that we may ſee whe- 
ther there be any which may be accom- 
modated to Joy. Firſt weneed not _— 

ut 
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but Grief lifts ap the eyes on high, and 
looks up to heaven, as the place whenceit 
—_— help to drive away the ill which 
afflids it : For Nature hath given that in- 
ſtint and tmclination to man, to have re. 
courſe to fuperiour powers, when he be. 
lieves himſelf abandoned by the reſt : So 
that without minding it, his mouth in- 
vokes ther, his eyes turn towards them, 
and his arms are lifted up to crave their 
afliſtance, It alſo happens that this Paf- 
fion , which would flee the ill which pre- 
ſents i felf, rg. ut within it ſelf, 
draws along with itall the more move- 
able-parts, and ſo retires the eyes in, as if 
it thought to hide it ſelf, by hidtmyg thofe 
organs whence ſhe ſeems moſt to ſhew 
her ſef. Or rather, it comes from that 
the parts, being void of ſpirits, which the 
force of Grief difitpated or tranfported 
etfewhere, they of themſelves repolſlets 
their natural fituation , which ts to be a 
lirtle _ For it is certain, that the 
ſirnation of the parts, when they reſt, ts 
more natera? then that which they have 
in ation, wherein there ts always ſome 
kmde of 4 e"—erung : And we muſt = 
_— , thar the eyes whi 

e <—as fite in ſleeping , ſeek it as - 
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moſt calm, and moſt natural for them : So 
that it ſeems the looks become dying in 
Grief, as they do in Sleep by the flight of 
the ſpirits which leave the eyes ro thetr 
reſt. Death may alſo cauſe this effe&, by 
the convulſion which often accompanies 
it, and which makes the nerves retire to 
their origine ; or, by reaſon of weakneſs, 
cannot retain the parts in that tenſion 
which their action requires ; {o that the 
lids fall, and the eyes are lifted up, taking 
again, as we have ſaid, their natural fitua- 
tion. Of all theſe cauſes, there is onely 
the gathering up of the Soul, and the 
drawing back of the Spirits, which are to 
be found in Joy, and from whence theſe 
dying looks may take their birth : for 
they have no affiſtance to implore, nor 
convulſion to fear. But inthe tranſport 
which the enjoyment of Good gives the 
Soul, it often quits the exteriour parts, 
gathers the ſpirits inwardly together , or 
carries them elſewhere; and lo forfaking 
the eyes, leaves them the liberty to regain 
their Ru — which makes t 
appear latguiſhing and dying, 

The Forehead ba whente is ſmoothe 
and without wrinkles , and this ſmooth- 
aeſs comes from that all the muſcles are 
extend- 
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extended, and equally draw it out on 
every (ide ; or from that they are all at 
reſt, and leaye it in its ordinary ſituation, - 
Now it ſeems that Joy cauſeth a ſerenity 
of the forehead in both manners: For it 
is certain , that as it hath the property to 
dilate and difperſe the ſoul and the ſpi- 
rits, it ſeeks to do the ſame in all the parts 
of the body : So that becauſe the muſcles 
cannot 'move but by contracting them. 
ſelves, it never intends to move thoſe of 
the forehead, fince it would cauſe a moti- 
on contrary to its defigne, chiefly, their 
ation being not necetliry in this encoun- 
ger, as that of the eyes might be, and of 
the tongue,and of others which it agitates 
in this Paſſion for particular reaſons. The 
Forehead then remains calm , and with- 
out contraCting it ſelf. On the contrary, 
it ſeems to open, and on all ſides to ex- 
tend it ſelf, by reaſon of the ſpirits which 
rarifie the parts, and makes them appear 
thelarger. Yetbecauſethat in Laughter 
the- forehead becomes ſmoothe by the 
ſtretching of the muſcles , which equally 
draw it upwards and downwards,it might 
ſeem that Joy which cauſeth Laughter, 
cauſed alſo that tenſion, and brought 
that ſerenity to the forehead as wel! by 
| moving 
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moving as by ſlacking the muſcles, But 
in the following Diſcourſe we will ſhew, 
that it is not Joy which produceth that 
effe&, but the Surprize, which is the true 
cauſe of Laughter. 'Tis not but chat the 
Soul without that Surprize may extend 
the forehead, by contraCting the muſcles 3 
but then it is a feigned and forced ſereni- 
ty, as that of Flatterers, of which Ariſtotle 
Gor, that the Forehead is &Ters;, that is 
to ſay , ſtretched, and not contracted, as 
the Tranſlators have explained it : forit 
is the Muſcles which are contracted, but 
the Forehead which is extended and 
made ſmoothe by their contraction: 

All Careſſes are not properly effe&s of 
Joy : Take but away the ſerenity of the 
countenance, the ſmile, and the ſweetneſs 
of the eyes, the reſt proceed from the 
Paſſion of Love, which ſubjects the ſoul 
to the good which it conceives, and fills 
it with a defire to poſſeſs it : For the of- 
fers of ſervice, reſpe&ful complements 
and civilities, are ſo many marks of ſub- 
miſſion which it renders to the perfeci- 
on and excellency of the perſon it loyes : 
and. the embraces, kiſſes, and amorous 
looks, are witneſſes of its defire, and of 
the care it takes to unite it ſelf —_ 

| or 


 TheCharaSersof Joy. 
For .Levghver, although it ſeem to be a 
icular effect of Joy,yet it is not always 
tobe found with it : And when it accom- 
panies it, it ows not its birth to it alone: 
there are other cauſes which contribute 
thereunto, and which excite an emotion 
in the Soul quite different from that of 


Pleaſare. So that we were not afraid to 


call it a Paſſion ; not confidering the out- 
ward motion onely which appears on the 
face, but thar which the ſoul inwardly 
fuffers, the nature and effefts whereof 
we:will examine in the following Cha- 
prer. | | 
There remains now the Diſqueet and 
Jeypatience onely ,, whoſe cauſes we areto 
enquixe. But we muſt firft obſerve , that- 
they are not in all kinde of Joy : there 
are calm Pleafures, wherein the foul feels 
nothing of Impatience 5 wherein we 
may fay,ſbe reſts in her motion. Such are 
thoſe which accompany the exerciſe of 
Vertne , the. knowledge of the Sciences, 
and the poſſeſſion of Supernatural good. 
In a word., pure and. true Delights done 
ver diſquiet the foul ; they always leave 
acalm ; anda pleaſing ſerenity : And al 
though they often moves deſires which 
agitate it, we may ſay, they are ow 
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windes ;which purifie it without cauſi 
any {torms , or, that they ate like thoſe 
ſweet ſmoaks which the flame raiſeth, 
which nourthh it in ſtead of diflipating it, 
and which rather entertain the equality 
of its motion , then diſturbit, But it 1s 
not ſo with falſe delights : As by little 
and little they make themſelves felt and 
{cen-as a remedy forgrief, there muſt, un- 
til they are wholly poſſeſt, always remain 
ſomewhat which is diſpleaſing in. the 
Minde, And then you cannot wonder 
if Impatience accompany the defires it 
hath to be delivered from it, and to ſee 
it ſelf enjoying that perfe& pleaſure 
wherein the end'of its grief conſiſts. But 
it foreſees not that its contentment is to 
finiſh there alſo, and that aſſoon as it hath 
an entire poſſeſſion of the Good it ſeeks, 
it will be diſguſted : Sa that being not to 
be ſatisfied, 1t carinot but ſuffer perpetual 
diſquiets , ſeeking what it cannot finde, 
and meeting what it never ſought. Be- 
lides, all theſe vain hopes which Joy in- 
ſpires, breed divers deſignes : and as it 
runs from one to another , without ſtop- 
ping at any, it is impoſiible, in this agita- 
tion , but that all its ations muſt appear 
uquiet , its diſcourſe without _— a 
ooks 
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looks inconſtant, & all the body in a con- | 


tinual motion 3 whereunto alſo the ſpark- 


ling of the ſpirics contributes, which 


tickles the nerves and ſollicites the parts 
to move themſelves ; conſidering alſo 
that thoſe Pleaſures cannot be had, but 
by the aftion. of the corporal powers 
which at laſt tire themſelves, diſquiet 
mult accompany them, fince its an effe& 
of weariſomenels. 

Theſe are the CharaQters which Joy 
imprints in the body by the ſouls com- 
mand : Now let us ſee thoſe which are 
cauſed without her ardors, and which by 


a neceſſary conſequence, proceed from 


the agitation which is made in the hu- 
mors, andin the ſpirits. 

The wivacity of the eyes comes from their 
ſplendor and motion, which are the un- 
doubted fignes of life and vigour, ſince 
death renders them obfcure and fixt : as 
the Spirits then diſperſe themſelves in 
Joy, and as they are luminous and ative; 
the eyes which abundantly receive them, 


and which are tranſparent, and eaſie to 


move,become agile and reſplendent ; be- 
fides that the humiditywhic his fpredover 
them, being agitated by the motion they 
make, the light becomes more a” 
an 
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ſtrikes the ſight with ſeveral rays ,) and 


preſents to the imagination the motion 


and noiſe which the ſparkes of fire cauſe 
at their birth whence they are ſaid to 
crackle : Now this hamidity may come 
from two cauſes; either becauſe the lids 
in ſhutting themſelves cruſh the humors 
they contain, and render the eyes moiſt 3 
as we will more particularly ſhew in the 
diſcourſe of Laughter z Or becauſe that 
beat and the ſpirits open their paſſages, 
and diflolve thoſe humors, which after- 
ward runs on the parts and make them 
moiſt : nay even if the brain be very 
moiſt, thence they draw rivulets of tears, 
which are as they ſay quite different from 
thoſe which Grief uſerh to move, not on- 
ly in their cauſe,but even in their quality; 
for they are cold in Joy, and hotin grief, 
although it ſeems as if the contrary ſhould 
happen, fince Joy heats, and Grief cooles 
and that hath even obliged ſome to ſay, 
that the teares of Joy were warm, but 
tis eaſſe to agree, and give a reaſon for 
the difference; by ſaying, that the rears 
which Joy ſheds, are truely cold in 
compariſon of others ; but that they 
feem colder, becauſe they run _— 4 
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face which that Paſſion hath heated by 
the effuſion of ſpirits : On the contrary, 
thoſe of Grief are colder in effe&; but 
as they fall on the cheekes, which the 
flight of ſpirits hath deprived of heat, 
they ſeem to be hotrer ; in the ſame man- 
ner, as hot water affoords divers ſenti- 
ments of hot and cold, according as the 
hand 1s hotter or colder. But of this more 
exactly hereafter in the diſcourſe you 


-haveof Tears. 


For that redyeſs, that good caſe, and that 
vaporous heat which appears through the 
outward parts,they alſo proceed from that 
<ffuſion of ſpirits, which draw along with 
them the blood, and the ſweeteſt vapours 
which raiſe themſelves in the veins, and 
{well the parts they arrive at, colouring 
them vermillion, and inſpiring them with 
a {weet and moilt heat. 

The trembling of che lips comesalſo from 
the Spirits, which abungantly flowing into 
thoſe parts which are ſoft and ſuſpend 
ed, agitate them with the motion they 
have, and make them appear trembling, 
as it happens-to leaves which are ſhaken 
with the winde, or with rain. 

The woice grows fuller, becauſe the mu- 


{cles which ſerve to form it are loajpe 
| y 
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by heat , and give it a greater and larger 
paſſage; 1tis true, that it ſometimes be- 
comes ſharp and ſhrill, but that is the effect 
of a vehement laughter, which con- 
tracts the muſcles, & ftreightens,the con- 
duit of the voice; or elſe of inpatience, 
or ſome other impetuous Paſſions which 
mingle themſelves with it, and oblige 
the ſoul to drive it out with violence : it 
often ſtops it ſelf all at once by the ſouls 
rviſhment, which cauſeth it to forget the 
moſt part of its ordinary fun&ions, and 
leaves the organs of the voice without 
motion, and without action. | 

In fine, 1t 1s from thence that all na- 
tural vertues draw their force and vigourz 
for as they do not work but by the al- 
ſtance of the ſpirits, when they come 
and ſhed themſelves on the organs, they 
muſt neceſſarily grow ſtronger, and their 
functions muſt be done more perfectly: ſo 
there are no ill humours which may cor- 
rupt the purity of the blood, ſeeing the 
vertue which concotts them 1s always 
miſtris of them, and that which expels 
them findes them obedient : forthe ſpi- 
Its melt them and ſend them to the ſur- 
face, and open the paſſages to let them 
out ; So that it is true, there is no Paſſion 
O 2 -*« which 
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which1s ſo great friend to health as Joy, 
ſoas it be moderate : for if it be excel. 
five, it changeth all natural ceconomy, 
it quencheth the heat of the intrails, and 
at Jaſt by <Mortal Syncopes, or by 3ncurdble 
lanevors,it cauſes even the loſs of our lives. 
We havealready touched the Reaſons in 
the former Diſcourſe, where we ſhew- 
ed, that Love and Joy carried the ſpirits 
abroad with precipitation ; it often hap- 
pens that in the violence of that tranſ- 
port they Joſe the union which they 
ſhould have with their principle, whence 
follow Faintings and Syncopes. For [ 
doe not eſteem that the diflipation of the 
Spirits, as 1s commonly ſaid, is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of thoſe attions, fince ſoma- 
ny watchings, ſo many toyles, ſo many 
ſickneſles, which diffipate them more 
then any Paſſion. whatſoever, cauſe not 
theſe ſad Symptomes 3 but according to 
my opinion it comes from that they dif- 
unite, and ſeparate themſelves from the 
heart; and that the Soul being unableto 
animate the ſeparated parts, or communt- 
cate any vertue to them,the actions which 
they ought to do muſt ceaſe by this ſepa- 
ration which the vehemency of their mo- 
tion cauſed, This is the cauſe why _ 
Ci 
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caſt on the face, oft-times puts away thoſe 
faintings, and ſends back rhe ſtraggling 
ſpirits to the heart, which would not be, 
were they quite loſt: It is not but that here 
they make a great diſſipation, as they a- 
bundantly diſperſe themſelves on all the 
parts, and principally on the outward ; 
and the ſoul, which is wholly occupied in 
the enjoyment of good, takes no care to 
continue the courſe, and to produce new 
ones , it muſt neceſſarily make a great loſs 
of them, and conſequently, natural heat 
muſt diminiſh z whence comes weak- 
neſs, and the languiſhing of the parts,the 
corruption of the humours , corroding 
diſeaſes, and at laſt death. It might be 
demanded, why Joy cauſeth death rather 
then Love or Anger :. but we have ſhew- 
ed this in the particular diſcourſe of the 
Paſſions. 

There remains nothing now but the Mo- 
trons of the Heart ,, of the CArteries, and of 
Reſpiration to be examined, which are all 
alike in this; that they are preat, rare, 
low, and without vehemency, unleſs this 
Palſion be exceſfive + for then they be- 
come little, weak and frequent, and even 
often they quite ceaſe to be, The hearts 
motion then is rare and flow, becauſe the 
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heat is not vehement, having ſent it with 
the ſpirits towards the outward parts. So 
that having no need of any great refreſh. 
ing,it haſts not ſo much to move;conſider- 
Ing that alſothe ſoul, which is raviſhed in 
the enjoyment of good, minds not the mo- 
tion of the heart, but as it is urged by neceſ. 
ſity;whence it comes that it moves ſlowly, 
and with greatintervalls. But to ſupply its 


negligence, it every time very much ©- 


pens, and extends it , recompencing its 
negled& by the greatneſs of its motion, 
Now becauſe there muſt be always ſome 
vigour,thus to open and extend that part, 
when the violence of the Paſihton hath 
diſiipated its forces , the motion of the 
heart muſt become weak and little, and 
theneceffity it hath to move for the ge- 
neration of ſpirits, renders it quick and 
frequent, becauſe it cannot ſupply ts 
ſlowneſs by the greatneſs of the motion : 
So that if the weakneſs be extreme, it 
loſeth alſo its ſwiftneſs, and ſo becomes 
ſlow and rare, and at laſt quite ceaſeth. 
The ſame 1s done in the Pulſe, and in Re- 
{piration; for they have the ſame cuſtoms, 
and the fame cauſes with the hearts motl- 
on, as Phylick teacheth us, 
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&4 Know not why Socrates hereto- 
MA EYE p MP 
FA Ig fore ſaid, that Man was a ridicu- 
SY A lous creature : ButI know, if 
Mo —Ie-j . > 
= any reaſon can make it credible, 
weneed go no further to ſeek it, then in 
Laughter it ſelf 3 fince there 1s nothing 
ſo ridiculous, as to ſee him who under- 
takes to control all Nature, and who be- 
lieves himſelf to be her Confident, to ve 
tenorant of what is moſt proper and fa- 


miliar to him , To laugh at every mo- 


ment, without knowing wherefore; and 


toknow neither the ſubjects nor the mo- 
tions which form chis Paſſion. For all 
the great men of the paſt ages, which 
have enquired the cauſes thereof, have 
freely confeſs'd that their mindes were 
Incapable of that knowledge ; remitting 
O 4 us 
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us tothat Philoſopher who laughed con- 
tinualſy; and that it was hid in the fame 
depth wherein he had encloſed the 
Truth. | EY” 

Now although we do not think our 
ſelves clearer ſighted then they , yet our 
deſigne having obliged us to handle this 
Subjed,,we are conſtrained to go beyond 
them, and toundertakea thing wherein 
they loſt their courage. But what ſucceſs 
ſoever we have, the Diſcourſe cannot but 
divert and pleaſe us : for,if it do not dif- 
cover the nature of Laughter, yet it will 
at leaſt augment the number of ridiculous 
_ £ | 

To begin therefore according to the 


Order we have hitherto obſerved, we 


muſt firſt draw the picture thereof , and 


then enquire the cauſes which produce it. 


Tow as it may be weak, mean, or vehe- 
ment, it is certain that we are chiefly to 
obſerve the Characters of the Jater , be 
cauſe thar in all kinde of things the Grea- 
ter is always to be the meaſure of the 
Leſſer, becauſe its effefts are more ſenſi- 
ble then the others : nay, we may even 
ſay,that there are noPaſhons, how violent 
ſoever, which cauſe ſuch great alterations 


19 the body as this doth, 


For 
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For if you conſider the Face , The 
Forehead extends it ſelf, the Eye: brows 
decline themſelves, the Lids contra&t 
themſelves at the corners of the eyes 5; 
and all the ſkin about them becomes un- 
even, and wrinkles it ſelf all over : the 
Eyes extenuate and half ſhut themſelves ; 
they grow ſparkling and humid ; and 
even thoſe from which Grief could never 
draw a tear, are then obliged to weep:the 
Noſe crumples up, and grows ſharp; the 
Lips retire, and lengthen themſelves; the 
Teeth diſcover themſelves; the Cheeks 
lift themſelves up,& grow more firm;and 
ſometimes the middle of them ſweetly 
hollows it felf, and forms thoſe delightful 
pits wherein the Poets lodg'd Laughter 
with the Graces : the Mouth, which is for. 
ced to open it (elf, diſcovers the trembling 
and ſuſpended Tongue; and the Voice 
which iſſues, is nothing but a piercing 
and interrupted ſound, which cannot be 
ſtopped,& which ends onely with the loſs 
of our breath : the Neck ſwells, and ſhor- 
tens it ſelf; all the Veins are great and ex- 
tended , a certain ſweet ſplendor diſper- 
ſeth it ſelf over all the face ; and how 
pale or ſevere ſoever it be, it muſt needs 
grow red, and appear content. 

But 
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Bur all this is nothing in compariſon of 
what the other parts ſuffer : The Breſt 
is ſo imperuouſly agitated , and with ſuch 
ſaddenly-xedoubled ſhakes, that we can 
hardly breathe, that we loſe the uſe of 
ſpeech , and that it is impoſlible to ſwal- 
low wharfoever it be. So preſling a pain 
riſeth in the Flanks, that it ſeems as if the 
trails were torn, and that they would 
unfold themſelves. In this violence, we 
feeall the body bend, and wreathe, and 

ther it ſelf together. The Hands are 

et on the fides, and preſs them forcibly , 
fweat gets upiin the Face ; the Voice is 
loſtin hickocks , and the Breath in ſtifled 
ſighs. Sometimes this agitation gets to 
fo high an.exceſs, that it produceth the 
ſame effects as Medicaments do, that it 
puts the Bones out of joynt, that it cau- 
ſeth ſyncopes, and in fine, that it gives 
death, ' The Head and the Arms {offer 
the ſame throws with the breſt and the 
flanks'; but you may perceive how in 
theſe morions they throw themſelves 
here and there with. precipitation and 
diſorder ; and that after they have been 
cafit from one ſide to the other, as if rhey 
had loſt all their vigour. The Hands be- 
come feeble}, the Legs cannot —_— 
them- 
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themſelves, and the body is conſtrained 
to fall. 

Theſe are the principal parts which 
uſually form vehement Laughrer : For, 
to deſcribe all the diverſity of motions, 
air, mine, and the poſture ir puts every 
one in, wereas much as if one would de- 
lineate all Men at once : ſince there is 
not one whoin laughing makes not fome 
particular face 5 And it is certain , that 
there are as many kindes of laughter as 
there are different faces. Even that inter- 
rupted ſound which accompanies tt, is fo 
divers, that two men are hardly to be 
found, who ſhall have it every way alike. 


For the Mean Laughter, it caufeth al- 


moſt the ſame alteration in che face , and 
agitates the breſt and the flanks in rhe 
ſame manner as vehement Laughter; but 
'tis with far leſs violence. Ir alſo takes 
not away reſpiration nor ſpeech; it onely 
renders the voice groſler. Even ſome- 
times it cauſeth it to pafs the noftrils, and 
make an interrupted bellowing, Neither 
doth it cauſe grief or languor in the parts, 
or any of thoſe troubleſome accidents 
which are in the other. | 

To conclude, the Smile , which is the 
weakeſt & the leaſt of all,cauſerh no alte- 
F ration 
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- lips and eyes : for the lids a little contra& 
themſelves, the eyes (weeten,and the lips 
lengthen out themſelves , without obli- 
ging the mouth to open, and without 
changing either the voice or ſpeech:Even 
often it 15 onely obſervable in the lips, as 
when it comes from diſdain, or from dil- 
fimulation, or from ſome lickneſs. 

Todiſcover then the ſource of all theſe 
motions, we mult firſt ſee what thoſe 
things are which move us to Laughter : 

+ for, being as the Obje@ and the Matter, 
they are alſo the firſt Cauſes which con- 
tribute to its birth. Yet is It not a thing 
ſo eafily determined, And it ſeems as if 
Nature would render it ſelf ridiculous in 
ridiculous things, having made them ſo 
far diſtant the one from the other, and ſo 


almoſt impoſflible to finde any general no- 
tion, 'or common reaſon , which may re- 
duce them under one kinde. 

For we ſee that Laughter comes from 
pleaſant and facetious ations and words, 
from admiration, deſpight, ſcorn, careſ- 
ſes, tickling , and even from ſome fick- 
neſſes. | And as at firſt it ſeems as if there 
were no relation between all theſe things, 
we 


ration but in the face, and chiefly on the 


different amongſt themſelves, that it is. 
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we may eaſily believe that Laughter is an 
equivocal word, which marics effeCts of a 
different nature ; and that that which 
comes from the moſt part of theſe Ob- 
jets. is feigned and lying, and hathno 
real form of Laughter. 

In effe&, all thoſe who have ſpoken of 
it, have placed them under divers kindes ; 
ſome more, ſomeleſs, according to the 
ſeveral motives of that Laughter which 
they fancied in ridiculous objects : (I take 
here the word ridiculous, for all what 
moves Laughter.) Now becauſe the re- 
ſolution of this difficulty wholly depends 
on the knowledge of this motive, and that 
it is impoſhible ro diſcern true Laughter, 
or thoſe objects which are truely ridicu- 
lous, if we know not the principle, and 
the reaſon why it moves it ; we muſt ex- 
amine the opinions which have been on 
this Subje&, that we may chuſe the moſt 
_ reaſonable, which may ſerve for a founda- 
tion to know the nature and the effects of 
this Paſſion. . 

But we mult firſt obſerve, that Laugh- 
ter which is made by the convulfion of the 
muſcles of the face , was never taken by 
any for a true Laughter, being a thing 
againſt Nature, whereto the Will never 
COn- 
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contributed, as it doth in all other things: 
Such perhaps is that which ſucceeds the 
wounds of the Diaphragma , and that 
which that herb of Sardinia cauſeth, 
which is called Apinm riſaus , whence the 
Proverb 1s of the Sardinian laughter, 
Even they ſay that Saffron, the Tarantu- 
Ja, and ſome other Potions, produce the 
ſame effe&t. But perhaps the Lavghter 
which 1s cauſed by theſe later, 1s no true 
conyulfion, no more then that which ar- 
rives in doatings.and in the fits of theMoe 
ther , and that it may have the ſame mo- 
tive as true Laughter hath, as you will ſee 
hereafter. 

This being ſuppoſed , we might at firſt 
ſuſpe&t, that thoſe objefts which cauſe 
Laughter, are thoſe which are pleaſing 
and delightful ; becauſe that Laughter 
.and Tears being contrary, they muſt have 
contrary cauſes 3 and therefore that 
Laughter comes from Joy , ſince Tears 
praceed from Grief. In effe&, it ſeems 
that Laughter is never ſeparate from 
Pleaſure ; and even thoſe who force 
themſelves to laugh , endeavour always 
to appear merry and contented. Yet be- 
cauſe all pleaſing things do not move 
Eaughter , thateven it happens not when 


Joy 
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Joy is at the higheſt; and that Beaſts, 
which are affected with that Paſſion, are 
not capable of Laughter 3 we muſt hold 
it for undoubted, that that then is not the 
general motive, and that the Reaſons to 
maintain this opinion do onely prove that 
the objefts ought onely to be pleaſing, 
but not that they are therefore ridiculous. 
Andif Scorn and Indignation cauſea true 
Laughter, it is moſt likely that accepta- 
bleneſs and pleaſure are not always to be 
found with it. | 

This: conſideration hath made ſome 
thiok that Admiration was the cauſe of 
Laughter, and that when any wonderful 
thing preſented it felf to our Mindes, it 
at the ſame time formed this Paſſion , 
and that for that cauſe Man: onely 
hughed , becauſe there was none but he 


that admired 3 That facetious words and - 


ations were ridiculous, becauſe they are 
new, and that Novelty is the ſource of 
Admiration , Thar, in fine. ignorants and 
tools laughed more then wiſe men , be. 
cauſe they finde more things to be admi- 
red then they did, But although at firſt 
this opinion take the Minde, yet doth it 
not ſatisfie it 3 and hathits difficulties as 
yell as the former :. For, there are divers 

things 
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— wonderful, and which we admire, 
which do not make us laugh : even if ad- 
miration be very great, it hinders Laugh- 
ter, Andit is tono purpoſe to ſay that 
it ought to be mean and light to move it, 
ſince 1t often happens that we laugh at 
thoſe things which we very much admire, 
Indeed, the addreſs which a facetious 
man hath to repreſent the actions, the 
words, the geſtures of another , to tell 
jeſts, to make ſubtil and ingenious en- 
counters, is no leſs to be admired then 
that of a Painter who makes ſome excel. 
lent defigne, or of a man who feriouf] 
relates very fine things : Why then dot 
the admiration which that cauſeth, excite 
Laughter,and that of this hinder it ? Are 
there not an hundred kinde of things 
which are new , which are admired with 
mediocrity, as the moſt part of thoſe 
are which are rare, which yer cauſe not 
Laughter > On the contrary, are there 
not ſome which ſeem to have loſt the 
grace of a novelty, and which cannot be- 
et admiration, which yet ate ridiculous? 
e who tells a good tale, is often the firſt 
that laughs at it ; and yet it is neither new 
nor admirable, ſeeing he knew it before. 
As there are then ridiculous things which 
are 
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are marvellous, and others which are not 
fo, we muſt ſeek the cauſe elſewhere then 
in Admiration. | | | 

Many , to ſhun theſe difficulties, have 
joyned theſe two opinions together , and 
ſaid, that Joy and Admiration was the 
true;motive of Laughterzand that it there 
are wonderful things which move it not, 
it is becauſe they are not agreeable, in the 
ſame manner as the agreeable are not ri- 
diculous unleſs they are marvellous. But 
it is certain , that the greateſt part of the 
inconveniences which we have obſerved, 
are herein alſo to be found ; and that 
there are divers things which are pleaſing 
and wonderful, which never moveLaugh- 
ter, Is there any thing ſo fair or ſo ad- 
mirable as the Sun ? All the diverſi- 
ties of flowers and fruits which the fea- 
ſons bring us, all the treaſures which the 
earth affords us, all thoſe maſter-pieces 
wherewith Art furniſheth us,and all thoſe 
rarities which ſtrangers ſend us, Are they 
not delightful > do they not oblige us to 
admire Kenn > Yet wasnever any body 
_ to laugh at the ſight of all theſe 

Dgs. 

Others have imagined that all theſe 
opintons might be maintained-with mo- 
P dification;: 
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dification 5 that it was true, to ſpeak ab- 
folutely, Joy and Admiration- did not 
cauſe Laughter , but when they werere- 
creative, that is to ſay, when they were 
not ſerious, and that they happened in 
Plays; then they move it 3 and that Na- 
ture requiring theſe divertiſements to 
refreſh the Minde and the Body, and give 
them new forces,it by that exteriour mo- 
tion made the pleaſure appear which it 
there ſearched. But are there not Plays 
and divertiſements which do not cauſe 
Laughter ? And ſhould we reduce them 
to facetious things, how ſhould we finde 
them in tickliſhneſs , in the encounterof 
friends, in indignation and in anger , and 
even in the admiration of ſerious 
things ? 

This is what the Philoſophers have 
left us rouching ridiculous things : But 
ſince they do not fatisfie us, let us fee 
what the Poets and Orators have ſaid 00 
the Subje&t : for the Ridiculous is the 
object of Comedy ; and the Orator is 
ſometimes obliged ro employ it in his 
Diſcourſes. Arrffotle and Cicero muſt be 
conſulted about the buſineſs. The full, 
treating of Comedy, defined what was!l- 
diculous to be' A deformity without 3 
oriet, 
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grief. And truely ir ſeettis , that what we 
call Ridiculous, 1s an imperfe@ion which 
in appearance cauſeth no ill to him who 
hath it $ For, did we think it would cauſe 
ity , it would not move Laughter , but 
Compaſſion. And this deformity is ob. 
ſervable in all what's done or faid againſt 
- _ , expectation,or opintiion of the 
iſe. 

As for Cicero, he confeſſeth there is de- 
formity in the ridiculous 5 but he will 
have another condition then that which 
Ariſtotle obſetved : For he ſays, that its 
Nature confiſts in repreſenting ugly and 
deformed things with a good grace. And 
if there are words and oious to be found 
which delightfully diſcover the defetts of 
others, they will infallibly move Laugh- 
re | 


Theſe two Opinions have without rea- 
ſoh been followed or rejeted by many 
Philoſophers. For thoſe who ſay it com- 
prehends not all ridiculous things, and 
that there is no vglineſs or defortnity at 
the firſt fight in perſons which are dear 
uttous, in tickling , and in divers other 
ſerious things which make us laugh ; laſt. 
ly, that an impertinent performs acti- 
ons and diſcourſes with an ill grace, 

E 2 which' 
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.which are extremely ridiculous : Thoſe, 
I fay, aredeceived as well as others who | 
in/general ſeek the nature and eflence of 
what is. Ridiculous, binding themſelves 
to: theſe definitions, as if they perfectly | 
expreſt it, and perplexing their mindes to 
excuſe the defects they meet in them: for d 
it-is certain, that neither the one nor the c 
other conſider the Ridiculous but in re O 
lation to the Stage or the Bar ; that Cicero t 


obſerves that which befits an Orator, and S 
that Ariſtotle comprehends all the ridicu- ( 
lousSubjects|which may ſerve inComedy. 0 
So that the Objections made againſt them ſi 
are vain and weak, foraſmuch as tickling | g 
belongs no ways to the Theatre, no more | ol 
then 1impertinencies done with an il th 
grace are not admitted into the Rules of | ge 


Orat-ry. And indeed, to ſhew you that | th 
Ariſtotle did not diſcourſe of the Ridicu- | is 
lous like a Philoſopher , and that he en- nc 
quired not its: eſſential form, he hathnot | gr 
mentioned thoſe deformities in thoſe | th 
places where he examined the cauſes of | fo 
Lavghter, And were we to ſuppole it, 
wouldit not be uſeleſs to know the nature. | on 
ofthis Paſſion 2 What reaſons there that | wt 
an obje& ſhould move Laughter for being | th: 
deformed without grief ? kir 

I know | 
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I know well that there are ſome who 
have ſaid that Laughter was compoſed of 
Grief and Joy ; that that proceeds from 
deformity, as Joy comes from that 
itis without Grief ; and that in the com- 
bat which theſe two Paſſions give the 
Minde, are formed thoſe contrary mot1- 
ons of the heart, of the Diaphragma, and 
of the other parts,which appear inLaugh- 
ter, But whar likelihood 3s there that 
Sorrow ſhould have a ſhare in this aGi- 
on 2 How canit cauſe a violent agitation, 
or ſubſiſt ſo long with that exceſs of Plea- 
ſure, being ſo little and ſolight as it is fi- 
eured 2 What Grief can we be ſenſible 
of at the meeting of perſons we love, in 
the relation of good news, or in ſome in- 
genious encounter? And we muſt not ſay 
that the Smile, which theſe objets move, 
15no true Laughter : for the one differs 
not from the other, but in that one 1s 
greater or leſs, and we ſee every moment, 
that the ſame obje& moves Laughter in 
ſome, and but Smiles in others. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable opini- 
ons which have been on this Subjef, 
which in my opinion are all wanting, in 
that they ſuppoſe that there are divers 
kindes of ridiculous things and of Laugh- 
| F 3 ters. 
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ters 3 and that there can no general nati- 
on be found , which can be equally com- 
mon tq them : for I cannot imagine that 
Nature, wha is ſo regylar and fo uniform 
in all its qther aFtions, ſhould forget it ſelf 
in this ; that ſhe would give ſeveral cau- 
ſes to one effe& 3 and that it being true 
that all kinde of Laughter hath ſomewhat 
that js common , the ſoul ſhould have no 
general motive far ſo common and gene- 
ral an actian. 

We muſt then endeavour ta diſcover 


ir, andif wedo notſucceed, uſe the ſame 


excules which the difficulty of the enqui- 
ry afforded thaſe who made; it before 
us; ſince perhaps, there is nothing 1n na- 
ture whoſe knowledge is more hid, then 
that of this. 

Whereumto that we may attain, we 
muſt firſt conſider : that we never laugh, 
but when the ſoul is in ſome manner de- 
ceived, and ſurpriſed ; as may be ſeenfn 
all the ridicylous aions which Ariferles 
calls deformities without grief ; fince 
they are all againſt the cuſtome, againſt 
the expeGation, and againſt the ſenceof 
the Wife. 
| Tr is the ſame thing in the unex- 
pected encounter of a pleaſing bing 
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and in an injury which we receive from a 
man -we did beleeve ought not to offend 
uszin the good,or in the 11], which m__—_ 
tothoſe who are worthy of 1t : For there 
is therein every way ſomewhat, which by 
its novelty ſurpriſeth the minde, which 
is to be found even in tickling , whence it 
comes to paſs, that we laugh not when 
we tickle our ſelves, becauſe we arenot 
new, nor ſtrange to our ſelves. 

Yet this ſurpriſe muſt be light ; for if it 
be violent, it aſtoniſheth the minde, and 
ſopowerfully averts it, that it cannot go 
tothe outward parts to make them move. 
So that objed&s which are very wonder. 
ful, and extremely pleafing move us not 
to laughter, but to raviſhment and ex- 
taſtes, as terrible ones cauſe fear and 
aſtoniſhment , *tis not that we ſay that 


theligheeſt ſurpriſe is that which moves 


laughter the more; it is onely to be un- 
derſtood, in compariſon of that which a- 
ſtoniſheth or raviſheth the minde ; for 
It is evident that the greater, fo as it 
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do not diſturb and carry away the ſpirit, _ 


will caufe the more vehement laughter, 
making not only the muſcles of the face 
move, but even thoſe of the flanks and 
breſts, as in its place hereafter. 
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This ſurpriſe muſt alſo be pleafing, and 
thoſe ridiculous obje&s muſt produce 
ſome kinde of Joy in the ſoul. It is mani- 


feſtly ſenſible in facetious ſongs , and in 


the encounter of friends : and we never 
ſeek the occaſions of laughing, but for the 
pleaſure we think to finde therein. And 
although we may doubt of that Lag 
which 1ndignation, ſcorn,and anger ſome- 
times move 3 yet wewill ſhew, thatne 
vertheleſs there is ſtill ſomewhat which 
affords contentment, either true or feign- 
ed : forit iscertain, there isa lying and 
diſſembled Laughter, wherein effeCtually 
there is no ſenſible pleaſure, and in which 
we onely feign we receive ſome ; which1s 
very common in flattery and complacen- 
cy. Often, even although the object be 
pleaſing, the foul will finde in it more 
pleaſure then it is capable to yeeld , and 
ſomoves, and, as they ſay, tickles it ſelf 
intoa Laughter. b. - | 
But what I eſteem moſt conſiderable to 
underſtand the nature of Laughter, it 1s, 
that we ſeldom uſe it alone, and that the 
moiſt part of thoſe objects which powetr- 
fully excite it in company, move it notat 
all in a ſolitude ; ſo that it ſeems company 
affords ſomewhat to its production , "_ 
WY 4 Pp : t e 
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the ſoul will make it appear that ſhe is 
ſurpriſed ; which would be needleſs,were 
there no witneſs of what ſhe would do : 
ſo that ſhe ought not to move Laughter 
when we are alone. And if in company 
there happen a pleaſant ſurpriſe which 
moves It not, it 1s becauſe ſhe will not 
make it appear;as when there is ſomwhat 
that diſpleaſeth her, or when prudence 
or diſſimulation hinder it. Yet muſt we 
not believe that ſhe makes uſe of laughter 
asa mark taken at pleaſure, ſuch as thoſe 
are which proceed from our choice and 
invention; butasa natural mark , which 
hath a neceſſary connexion with the emo- 
tion ſhe repreſents. 

To know what this connex1on is , and 
the particular reaſon which obligeth the 
Soul ro uſe this motion rather then ano- 
ther, to mark the ſurpriſe ſhe is in ;' you 
muſt ſuppoſe that in all ſurpriſes the Soul 
retires, and reenters her ſelf, che encoun- 
ter of an unthought-of thing oppoſing it 
ſelf to the liberty of her thoughts, and 
forcing her to recolleG& her ſelf the better 
to diſcern the preſented Obje& : and then 
if ſhe intend to make her condition 
known, ſhe muſt, according to the Law 
which proportions the organs and the 


ettects 
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effe(ts ta their cauſes, ſtir up in the out. 
ward parts ſome motion like unto that 
which ſhe ſuffers, and conſequently cauſe 
the muſcles to retire towards their ori. 

ine as ſhe retires and recolle&s her ſelf 
in her ſelf. 

' Now beeauſe the Minde may be ſurpri- 
ſed by troubleſome objedts as well as by 
pleafing ones , this retraction of the 
muſcles may be as well with grief as with 
joy : and indeed, you ſee that in Tears 
the lips and ſome other parts of the face 
retire in the ſame manner as in Laughter, 
 Whence it is, that there are perſons in 
whom it would be difficult to diſcern at 
firſt ſight the one from the other, ſo like 
they are to one another : which hath 
made ſome think that Nature , who be- 


gins our life with crying and tears, made 


an cſlay,and defigned thefe touches which 
were to be perfected in Laughter , which 
1s never formed before fourty days after 
birth. Yet as we can never ſay that the 
retraction of the lips, which accompanies 
grief, is a true Laughter ; ſo we muſt 
thence conclude that Laughter conſiſts 
not i the fimple motion of the muſcles, 
but that there is alſo a certain air which 

Joy ſheds over the face , and which 
= cauſeth 
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cauſeth the principal difference. 

However it be, Laughter being pring- 
pally deſtin'd fax converſation , the. ob- 
jets which particularly reſpect it, are 
thoſe alſo which the moſt eaſily cauſe 
Laughter : Such are the aftions and face- 
tious words which comprehend all what 
is uncomely and deformed, light hurts 
purpoſely done or received our of folly, 
cheats of {mall canſequence, jeersz mn 
a word, all deformities without grief : for 
all theſe things move Laugher, foraſmuch 
3s they mark the defects of thoſe qualities 
which are neceſſary for converſation , as, 
of a good grace, of decency, of adviſed- 
neſs, of kindneſs, and of the reſt : the 
Minde finding it ſelf ſurpriſed , when ic 
ſees contrary afions to thoſe vertues 
which are the foundations of ſociety and 
of a civil life. 

All the difficultywhich there is herein, is, 
toknow why theSoul would have the ſur- 
priſe it ſuffers in theſe encounters appear; 
for it ſeems as if it were a defe&t, which 
ſhe would do better to hide then to difco- 
ver. In effect, it is a badge of Ignorance, 
to ſuffer our ſelves to be ſurpriſed with a 
Novelty, as it isa mark of Malice to be 
pleaſed at the defe@s of others : Whence 

it 
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it is that Wiſe men laugh ſeldomer then 
others , becauſe that they are neither Ig- 
norant nor Malicious; that few things are 
new to them , and that they eaſily excuſe 
imperfections. Yr if you conſider that 
Man is naturally a lover of himſelf, thar 
he always pretends excellency and ſupe- 
riority z we will not think it ſtrange, if, 
ſeeing the defects of others, he ſeeks to 
teſtifie that he 1s exempt from them, and 
ſo would make you believe, by the fur- 
priſe and aſtoniſhment. they give him, 
that he is more perfe&t then they are. 
Now if a man laugh at his own defects, it 
is the ſame as when he is angry with him- 
felf : for, the trouble which theſe Paſſi- 
ons involve the Minde in, hinders 1: from 
diſcerning the objeqs which move it, and 
make it eſteem that ſtrange , which 1s its 
own. However it be, this reafon is ge- 
neral for all ridiculous deformities, and 
for all things which we ſcorn : It may 
even ſometimes be applied to that laugh- 
ter which Anger and Indignation move, 
foraſmuch as either of them ſuppoſing 
ſome injuſtice , either in the offence re- 
ceived, orin the good orill which we ſee 
happen to thoſe who are unworthy oft 
the Soul, which teſtifies the aſtoniſhment 
it 
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itcauſeth , would alſo filently perſwade, 


- that ſhe is not capable of thoſe1ll actions, 


and that ſhe is too juſt to do good or ill to 
thoſe who deſerve it not. And itis evi- 
dent, that in this thought ſhe findes her 
ſelf tickled with ſome ſecret joy which 
accompanies this pretended excellency 
but it 1s ſmall, by reaſon of the diſpleafure 
which goes along with theſe Paſſions ; the 
thought of the preſent 111 ſtifling it even 
almoſt at the ſame time that it is formed : 
whence it alſo happens, that this Laugh- 
ter is light, and of a ſhort continu- 
ance. | 

Now if in theſe encounters we are ſen- 
fibly touched with any pleaſure, we need 
not doubt but that all the obje&ts which 
cauſe Laughter are not pleaſing,as we ſaid 
at the beginning of this Diſcourſe. All 
the difference which there is therein, is, 
that: the Pleaſure which follows them 
hath divers principles : To ſome,it comes 
from ſelf-love, and from that proper ex- 
cellency which the ſoul is glad to make 
appear : to others, it comes | wo the love 
of benevolence , and reſpeQs ſociety, 
which requires the communication of 
goods and pleaſures : For when we laugh 
at the fight of a friend with careſles and 
COM» 
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complacencies, we endeavour by that na- 
tural language to perſwade that the per. 
fons, the actions, and the words are phea- 
ſing tous, and that we eſteem them , ej- 
ther by reaſon of the excellency they 
have, or for the pleaſure or voſt they 
afford us. 

You will perhaps ſay,that all theſe con. 
dicions are tot in Tickling , ſince that in 
ſtead of moving Joy, it cauſeth Sorrow ; 
T hat there are few perſons which appre- 
hendicnots and therefore that it is not 
likely that Laughter which comes from it, 
ſhould be accompanied with pleaſure ; 
and char the ſoul ſhould uſe ic for a mark 
of that pleaſant faurpriſe which ſhe is [eti- 
fible of. But if theſe Reaſons were 

, we muſt baniſh Pleaſure from all 
the Paffions ; the objet of Love would 
ns lotiger be pleafing, becauſe that is 
pungent and unquiet, and that there ate 
bur few who fear not to be found thete- 
with. We muſt even fay as much of Joy, 
fince it canſeth faintings, and that we fear 
che exceſſes thereof, and that ſometitnes 
ic cauſeth death I muſt confeſs that 
Grief mixeth ic ſelf with theſe Paſſions 
bur as a ſtranger, having no ſhare in therr 
birth or prefervation ; they owe both the 
one 
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the one and the other to Pleaſures; and | 
when that is no more, then they muſtne- 
cefſatily dy. Whatſoever we will believe, 
we cannot doubt but there 1s Pleafure in 
Tickling , fince it is never made but by a 
delicate touch which flatters the Senſes : 
For we cannot fay that that kinde of 
Touching can hurt them 3 ſince it pro- 
yokes fleep, and that by harder preſſing 
the parts we harm them not, On the 
contrary , you mult allow it for granted, 
that the ſoul is pleaſed with that kinde of 
touch , andthat it is ranked am the 
careſſes ; ſince we never expect diſplea- 
ſure from thoſe who tickle us, but eſteem 
them always as our friends : So that 
Laughter which accompanies that moti- 
on, 18a witneſs that the ſoul will retura 
the pleaſure it receives, and that the per- 
ſon which moves it is grateful to her. Per- 
haps alſo that that excellency whereof we 
have ſpoken contributes ſomewhat there- 
unto 3; foraſmuch as the ſenſe of Feeling 
being the mark of the good or ill quality 
of the Minde,and that accordingly as that 
ismore perfe&,men are alſo more ſpright- 
ly, as Phyſfiognomy and experience teach 
w, Man bya nathral inſtin& is pleaſed 
wth Tickling , and forms a Laughter 
a to 
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to {ignifie the. perfection of his Senſes and 
of his Minde. ] 
This then is the nature of this Paſtion, \ 
whence in my opinion it is eafie to draw | þ 
the motive of ridiculous objects : for al- t 
though it ſeems we have the ſame Senſe | \ 
with thoſe who have placed the ridicu- f 
lous amongſt new and pleaſing things;and | (: 
_ that the ſame abſurdities which we have p 
obſerved in that opinion, are to be met | hn 
in ours : yetif you obſerve what we have | $ 
ſaid, you will ſee a very great difference; | ol 
becauſe that we add to novelty a circum- | w 
ſtance which they have omitted; to wit, | al 
that the ſoul will witneſs the ſurprile | of 
which that novelty gives her: ſo that | ip 
there arenew and pleaſant things which | fe 
do not make us laugh ;. foraſmuch as the ty 
ſou] intends not to diſcover the ſence it | th 
hath thereof; ſo when we arealone, and | fo 
fancy ſome merry matter, we uſually do | fr 
not laugh at it, but onely when we re- 
late it, becauſe then the minde defignes | is 
to witneſs the ſurpriſe it cauſed, far 
I know well it will hereupon beſaid, | ric 
that we often laughalone, and that there || thi 
are objects which are ſo powerful that | alt 
they draw Laughter from the wiſe(t and | ho 
moſt ſolitary men ; and that it is — mc 
or 
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for Fools to Jaugh in the ſame manner 
But this Truth deſtroys not that which 
we have eſtabliſhed ; foraſmuch as all this 
happens from the errour of the Imagina- 
tior , which diverts it ſelf from the end 
Nature had preſcribed it. And there are 
few effects in the Paflions, wherein the 
ſane diſorder may not be : For Exam- 
ple, the Voice, which was given to crea- 
tures to ſhew forth the motions of their 
Sou}, doth often go away through the vi- 
olence of Grief : Even there are perſons 
who ſpeak and complain when they are 
alone, and yet itis againſt the inſtitucion 
of Nature , who deſtined the voice and 
ſpeech for inſtruments of ſociety, and to 
ſerve for that communication which crea- 
tures ought to have together, Now all 
this proceeds from the diſturbance the 
foul feels, and which makes it wander 
from the way it ſhould keep. 
And without doubt, the laughter which 
k obſerved in doatings, comes from rhe 
ſame ſource ; the Imagination forcing: 
ndiculous objects, which afterwards move 
the Appetite to produce Laughter, For 
although it be difficult to comprehend 
howſhe can figure any pleaſant thing a- 
mongſt the griefs thoſe evils produce 4 
| and 
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and that Reaſon , which is ſometimes at 
liberty in theſe encounters, ſees _— 


which contents it , that ſhe even confeſ- 


ſeth this Laughter to be forced, and yet 
that ſhe cannot hide it : it is nevertheleſs 
very true, that there is ſtill a ſecret plea- 
ſure, either in the ſuperiour part of the 
ſou], or in the ſenſitive. For the alienation 
of the Minde takes away from frantick 
perſons the ſenſe of ill, and giveth liking 
to the Ridiculous Chimera's which are 
there formed, to move Laughter : So 
that if Reaſon be not hurt, the Pleaſure 
mult be hid in the Senſes, and unwitting- 
ly to the Underſtanding it cauſeth that 
commotion there. The Imagination dil. 
cerns not always exactly the Pleaſure 
which the objects form in the particular 
Senſes, either becauſe it is diſtracted or 
ſurpriſed, or becauſe the impreffion they 
make is ſecret 3 although ſtill the ſpirits, 
the humours,and the bodies agitate them- 
ſelves powerfully. So the firſt motions of 
Paſſions happen in the Minde unawares: 
and there are divers things which move 


us, which-we can hardly ſay whether they 


are troubleſome or graceful : we 'mu 
not then wonder if we ſometimes laugh 
without knowing the cauſe thereof 3 it is 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient if the Senſes have a confuſed 
and ſecret knowledge to ſtir up after- 
wards that. motion in the Appetite : for 
there is ſo ſtrong a connexion between 
theſe powers, that the one is no ſooner 
touched by the objet, but the other re- 
ſents it, In this precipitation, the Soul 
hath not time to diſcern whatit doth, and 
the parts are ſooner touched, then ſhe 1s 
adviſed of it 3 and ſhe 1s not then able to 
ſtop the ſhake which ſhe hath given her 

ſelf ; the ſpirits and the humours having 
received the impreſſion thereof, whos 

impetuoſity cannot be ſo ſuddenly ſtayed. 

And hence the difficulty comes to hinder 

Laughter when it is vehement, although 

it bea yoluntary aCtion; jn the ſame man- 

ner as it happens in other Paſſions, where- 

in the Soul ſuffers the ſame violence as he 

who runs into a precipice : for although 

he gave himſelf that motion, it is no more 
in his power to ſtopit ; he muſt abandon. 
himſelf ro the ſwinge he hath taken , and 
tothat ſteepneſs 6 gs he hath precipt- 
tated himſelf. 

What remains of moſt importance, is 
toknow why, of all creatures, Man onely 
laughs, ſince it appears that other beaſts 
alſo may be ſurpriſed with Novelty *. ant 
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It is not impoflible but that they may 
have a defigne to ſhew how ſenſible they 
are thereof, ſince they make other things 
known by their voice and: by their ati 
ons. But-as there are but two motives 
which oblige Man to witneſs the ſurpriſe 
which ridiculous objects cauſe ; to wit, 
his own excellency , and civil ſociety; it 
is certain that the firſt 1s uſeleſs to beaſts, 
who are never touched with glory or 
with vanity. . And for Society, it is fo im- 
perfet amongſtthem, that it reſpeCs but 
theneceflities of the body, to which in- 
deed they work in common, but yet it is 
but for their particular intereſt ; ſo that 
there is no communication of the plex 
{ure which every one reſents , conſider. 
ing that the novelty of agrecable things 
ſurpriſeth them not, to ſpeak properly, 
no' more then they do men who are 
quite ſtupid ; becauſe they do not difcern 
whether things are new or no , confider- 
ing them-but as if they had always been 
preſent, although, for toknow them new, 
= muſt imagine 'they were not always 
0. | | 
And its for:that reaſon: that children 
laugh not before the fourtieth day : fot 
the Soul, which is as it were wholyo 
« ried, 
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ried, and as it were drown'd in the great 
quantity of the humors they have, is ca- 
pable of no knowledge, but acording as 
humidity diminiſheth theſe lights en- 
creaſe, and ſo by degrees fhe gets the 
power of laughing, beginning by a ſmile, 
and after being. capable of vehement 
Laughter. Perhaps ſome will ſay , that 
the excellency wherewith man flatters 
himſelf, and the love of ſociety , can no 
more reach a childeat forty days old then 
other creatures, being not of a condition 
tominde either of them;& therefore that 


. they then are not more capable of laugh- 


ing then beaſts are, if there be no other 
motions but thoſe for laugher. 

But it is not neceſlary exactly to know 
thoſe things for which we have a natural 
inclination ; for deſires being born with 
us, carry us alſo by the pure inſtinct of 
nature to the enquiry of thoſe 800d 3 
and from the time that our ſoul hath the 
hberty to a&t, ſhe produceth actions 
which ſhew the ſecret ſence ſhe hath of 
her own excellency, and of her being 
deſtined to a civil life. Now as beaſts 
are capable of neither of them, they have 
alſo no ſhare in this inſtin&, whoſe ſourle 
is hidden in the intellectual parts of the 


(3 Soul, 
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Soul, and can come from no inferior 
power : for although there are ſome 
kinds of Laughter, which ſeem wholly 
to depend from the ſenfitive, as that 
which comes from tickling : it is certain 
that without the influence of the Reaſo- 
nable Faculty, the Senſes cannot produce 
that effe& ; its light inſenſibly diſperſeth 
it ſelf on all its aftions,and the neighbour. 
hood they have therewith alwayes com- 
municates ſomewhat of its perfection, 
which ſtill ſerves to ſhew that beaſts are 
not capable of laughter , becauſe their 


and of that influence which Reaſon cau- 
{ſeth to flow in ours. 

Before I finiſh this diſcourſe, I muſt 
tell you by the way, who thoſe are who 
are moſt given to Jaughter, it 1s certain, 
that young folkeslaugh more willingly 
then old ones, women then men, fools 
then wiſe men, ſanguine then cholerick, 
flegmatick then melancholy 5 And this 
comes from thar laughter being made by 
a pleaſing ſurpriſe, which we would make 
known, thoſe are more eaſily ſurpriſed,& 
are naturally merrier then theſe : For the 
ſpirits which move quick, and which con- 
{:der not things are moſt egſie to be _ 
TR OE | ates” 


Senſes are deprived of that brightneſs, 
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ved; and thoſe who are the moſt mer- 
ry, are the moſt eaſily touched - with 
pleaſant objects, and are more fit for con- 
verſation then others who are ſevereand 
ſerious : Yetas there are divers ſorts of 
ridiculous objects, that ſome reſpec our 
proper excellency, and others ſociety 
that there are ſome which require a great 
knowledge, as quaint jeers, and others 
wherein a mean one 1s onely requiſite: So 
there are alſo ſome perſons which are 
more eafily touched then others ; the 
young and cholerick laugh rather at the 
defetts of others, then the old and the 
wiſe, being naturally infolent and proud; 
fools& 1gnorants obſerve not jeſts,or wit- 
ty encounters, women and thoſe ofa ſane 
ns. complexion are more fit for the 
aughter which carefles occaſion, becauſe 
theyhave a natural inclination to flattery. 

After having thus diſcovered the na- 
ture of laughter,and of ridiculous things, 
we ſhall eaſily give a reaſon ſor all the ef- 
feats which this Paſſion produceth on the 
body ; for there are none which proceed 
not from the ſurpriſe, and Joy which the 
Soul refents:. the ſplendor of the eyes, 
the redneſs of the face, and tears come 
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chiefly from Joy , all thereſt come from 
ſurpriſe which contracts the muſcles to- 
wards their principle , the ſoul uſing that 
exterior motion to ſhew that . which it 
ſuffers interiourly , becauſe as we have 
faid , ſhe retires into her ſelf when ſhe is 
ſurpriſed ; ſo that this contraction of the 
muſcles is as the. ſpring of all the other 
effefts of laughter : And perhaps there 
1s no other made by the ſouls command, 
all the reſt being of neceſſity and without 
deſign: Forit1s very unlikely that the 
ſoul ſhould intend to form all rhoſe 
plights and wrinkles which are tobe at 
thie corners of the eyes, to hold the eyes 
Half ſhut, and the mouth open to rendey 
the voice plercing and interrupted, and 
ſoofthe reſt. But theſe are effe&ts which 
by a neceſlary purſuit accompany the mo- 

tion of the muſcles. m7 | 
The betterto underſtand this, you muſt 
remember from what we have already 
ſaid, that when the ſurpriſe is light, the 
muſcles of the lips, forehead, and lids 
onely move; becauſe the Soul intending 
to make the emotion it feels appear,uſeth 
this as the moſt manifeſt and moſt ſenſi 
ble motion : But when the Surpriſe is 
| | great 
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great, it moves all the muſcles of the face 
and breſt ; andin fine, if it be very vehe- 
ment , there are none in the whole body 
which are not moved. 

Now as there are bur few muſcles 
which have not their contraries, and that 
there are ſome which lift up a part, or car- 
ry it on ole fide ; there are alſo thoſe 
which bring it down , and draw it on the 
other fide : And yet in this contrariety 
of motion there are ſome ſtronger then 
others 3 the aCtions they are to perform 
requiring more or leſs ſtrength : From 
thence 1t comes, that in Laughter you ſee 
the parts take that figure which this con- 
trariety of motions gives them. 'So the 
Month keeps half open, becauſe the muſ- 
cles which ſerve to open and ſhut it, each 
moving his way, it muſt neceſſarily retain 
that figure ; and even 1t muſt appear 
more ſhut then open, becauſe the muſcles 
which ſerve to ſhut are the ſtrongeſt, So 
the Forehead remains ſmoothe and ſtretch- 
ed, being equally drawn upwards and 
downwards. The Eyes alſo are half ſhut, 
becauſe the muſcles which incline the 
lids, are ſtronger then thoſe which lift 
themup , and ſoconſequently the wrin- 
kles are formed about the temples, the 
{kin., 
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ſkin, which is delicate and fleſhlefs, being 
drawn by the motion of thoſe muſcles, 
and conſtrained to grow uneven. The 
Noſe ſhrinks up, and grows ſharp, becauſe 
the muſcles which lifr it up, having no 
contraries, have always the liberty to lift 
it up, which cannot be done, but that 
the ſkin which covers them muſt wrinkle, 
and the extremity of the Noſe appear 
ſharp. The Zips lengthen out themſelves, 
becauſe the muſcles which draw them on 
the fide, are ſtronger then thoſe which 
contrat them 3; and even the upper lip 
ſtretcheth it ſelf more then the under, 
becauſe its muſcles are more powerful. 
The Tongze ſhortens it ſelf a litcle , and 
ſuſpends it ſelf , being equally drawn on 
either fide. The Neck contrafts and 
thickens it ſelf, becauſe the muſcles 
ſhorten when they retire themſelves. 
The Checks for the ſame reaſon lift them- 
ſelves up,and grow firmer, and, in ſome, 
a little dent 1s formed in the middle of 
them , the ſkin being tied 1n thoſe parts 
by ſome ſmall veins which reſtrain it 
whilſt the ſurrounding parts lift them- 
ſelves up. | 

Before we ſeek the cauſes of the breſts 


and flanks motions, and of that —— 
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ed yoice which appears,here ; we muſt 
obſerve that the muſcles do not retire 
themſelves in a vehement laughter by an 
uniform and continued contraction, but 
by ſeveral girds and ſhakes 5 whether it 
be that in the deſigne the Minde hath to 
witneſs its ſurpriſe, it moves it ſelf, and 
redoubles its ſtruglings ; or that the no- 
velty of the obje& ſollicites it, and by 
fits repreſents it ſelf unto it, as it chan- 
ceth to be in other Paſſions, wherein eve- 

moment the ſoul animates and tranſ- 
ports it ſelf by thoſe new Idea's which the 
object forms 1n the Fancie. 

This then is the reaſon why thoſe re- 
doubled motions appear in Laughter, and 
chiefly in the flanks, by reaſon of the Dia- 
phragma which is .there ſituated , and 
which is extremely moveable, And be- 
cauſe rhe agitation is violent, it cauſeth 
alſoa pain in this part, whither the hands 
calt themſelves, as if they ought to 
eaſeit. For although they unwittingly 
do it, Nature who takes care for the 
preſervation of its pzrts,directs the hands 
to thoſe places where the ill may offend 
them , without being led thither by Rea- 
ſon or Diſcourſe. $0 when a man falls, or 
15 ready to receive a blowe, the hands by 
a na- 
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a natural infiind caſt themſelves preſent- 
ly before the face. | 

_ As for thereſt, as the Diaphragma is 
the chief organ of reſpiration, thar muſt 
necefiarily be made with the fame ſhakes 
which that part ſuffers : and afterwards 
the voice mult be interrupted , becauſe 
the air iſfues not equally, and the muſcles 
which thould form it , ſtart up as the Dia- 
phragma doth. For we ſaid , that all the 
A retired themfelves by furpriſes m 
2 vehement laughter : Whence it hap- 
pens that the head, the ſhoulders, and the 


arms ſhake themſelves in the fame faſhion -| 


A 
| 
y 
- 
A 


as the flanks do: In fine, this general con- 
traction which is made in all the organs of 
voluntary motion, is the cauſe that all the 
body folds up and contradts it felf, that tt 
is impoſſible to ſwallow any thing, be- 
cauſe the muſcles which ſerve for that 
actzon,contract and ſhut up their paſſages; 
and that Langhter ſometimes caufeth the 
fame effefts as Medicines do, by the com- 
preſſion of thoſe parts which contain the 
MN —_— as my = 
war irds of the Diaphragma hinder 
x berry of adingicn F _- are the 
cauſe it carmot contrad and enlarge it felf 
as it ought ; thence it comes , _ - 
| | reat 
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breath and ſpeech is loſt, that the pulſe 


grows irregular, weakneſs follows, and 


ſometimes death : For reſpiration is ſo 
neceſlary for life, that when it is hinder- 
ed, the forces are loſt, and the whole cxco- 
nomy of Nature changed. For which 
cauſe, in this neceſlity the ſoulſtruggles 
very much to oppoſe this diforder: ſome- 
times ſhe makes haſte to draw a great 
quantity of air, as if ſhe ſtole that rebeth- 
ment from. the violence of her paſſion : 


ſometimes ſhe makes a long breathing, to 


drive away thoſe fumes which the heat of 
the heart at every moment produceth, 
and ſo forms thoſe precipitated ſobs and 
fghs which mingle themſelves with 


| Laughter. | 


I do not ſtay particularly to examine 
why the Pulſe beats irregularly, nor why 
weakneſs and ſyncopes happen in this en- 
counter : It 15 well known that the Pulſe 
and Reſpiration follow one the other, be- 
ing both deſtined to one end ;' and that 
weakneſs and faintings come from the 
diſorder which t- made in the heart, 
which cannot ſuffer a greater, then the 
hinderance of reſpiration, X 

Before we end this enquiry, it witl not 
be amiſs to rehearſe: the opinions which 

have 
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have been hitherto held touching the 
motion of the muſcles in Laughter ; be- 
cauſe the abſurdities in them ,* will the 
more confirm the cauſes we have dedu- 
ced. All who have ſpoken thereof, have 
agreedin this point, that this motion is 
made out of neceffity , and that the Soul 
1s not miſtreſs thereof : But ſome have 
believed the Spirits were the cauſe ; o- 
thers, that it was the agitation of the 
heart. The firſt ſay that Joy driving 
the Spirits to the outward parts, it there. 
withal fills the muſcles, which are thereby 
conſtrained to ſhrink up and contra& 
themſelves,as it happens in convulionfits. 
But if this were true,all thePaſlions which 
carry the Spirits outwardly , muſt move 
Laughter : Shame, Anger, and Deſire 
. would never appear without it ; and a 
Fever and pain would cauſe a man to 
laugh continually , ſeeing they fill the 
face with blood and ſpirits. Others who 
believe the agitation of the heart is the 

ſource of all theſe motions, ſay that Jo 

caufing it to move, the Diaphragma whic 

is tied to it, muſt neceſffarily do fo follow- 
ing its motion , and that after it moves 
the muſcles of the breſt and lips, where- 
with it hath communication and yn 
enys 
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thy, as it is eaſie to judge by the convul- 
fon of the lips, which always accompa- 
nies the hurts of the Diaphragma, ' To 
confirm this, they aſſure us, that beaſts 
laugh not, becauſe their Diaphragma is 
tyed to the heart with looſer and weak- 
erligatures thenitis to mans, whence ir 
is that the heart cannot ſhake it whate- 
ver commotion Joy make. 
But this opinion is no leſs abſurd then the 
former;for then in all the Paſhons where- 
in the heart is extraordinarily agitated, 
the Diaphragma muſt be ſhaken in the 
ſame manner, and muſt move Laughter 3 
and even Laughter could never be with- 
out the agitation of the Diaphragma, if 
it were true that its contraCtion cauſeth 
that of the lips, which are all contrary.to 
experience: And therefore the obſerva- 
tion they bring of the ligaments of the 
Diaphragma 1s inconſiderable , and 
ſerves not at all to prove what they pre- 
tend: Forif that of men is more ſtrong- 
ly tyed to the membrane that covers the 
heart, then to that of beaſts; that comes 
from that it being inclined downwards, 
and altogether hanging in the humane 
body, by reaſon of its upright figure, it 
1s neceſſary it ſhould be more _— 
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ly born up then that of beaſts which hath 
notthat ſituarion. 

As for the ſympathy it hath with the 
lips, I finde it ſomewhat doubtful, becauſe 
beſides that it communicates not to them 


all the diſpoſitions it hath, we have often 


obſerved great hurts in that part , which 
havenot excited Laughter; and if that 
have ſometimes happened, I beleeve not 


that it was an effect of the convulfion; 
ſince Hippocrates ſays, that who ſo re 


ceivesa wound in that part, laughs from 
the firſt of his hurt, and feels no convul- 
ſion till the third day after , fo that it 
is Likely it was not the convulfion , but 
rather the raving whereinto he fell, which 
cauſed that Laughter after the manner 
beforeſaid. 

Itis then a moſt certain thing, that the 
motion of the muſcles which forms 
Laughter, is a voluntary ation made by 
the ſouls command, and not by neceſfity,as 
tears, ſwear, the luſtre and the redneſs of 
the face are, ſo that they may be hindered 
and reſtrainedat firſt, when the humours 
andthe ſpirits are not. yes much ſhaken; 
and thence it comes that oftentimes hold- 


ing your mouth ſhut, your breath and 


voice being conſtrained to paſs — 
| the 
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the noſtrils, cauſe an interrupted bel- 
lowing, which is obſerved m Jaugh- 
ing. 

Js for the luſter of the eyes,the colour 
ind blthneſs which appears in the face ; 
for the voice which becomes grefler for 
ſweat and tears,we have already ſaid they 
come from Joy, which every way diſper- 
ſeth the ſpirits, diſſolves the humours, 
and opens the paſſages. Bur I would add 
for what concernes Tears; that the mo- 
tion of the muſcles, which cauſes the eyes 
and the lids to move, ls the principal cauſe 
thereof, For when they come to cloſe 
themſelves, they preſs and ſqueeze the 
humors and the ſpirits, and conſtrain 
them to iſſue, and indeed all thoſe parts 
are foft and moiſt, and the under-lid is 
lituated ſo, that it eaſily receives the hu- 
mors which run from the neighbouring 
parts : It ſeems even that Nature deſti- 
nedthem.to that end; were it toenter. 
tain the freſhneſs, and natural humidity 
of the eye, or to diſcharge it from that 
which might incommodate it ? And there 
54 great appearance that the little holes 
which appear on the fide of that lid, 
when it begins to quit the corner - 
rac 
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the eye, was onely made to void thoſe 
humors, when they are in too great a 
quantity 3 which being ſo, we need not 
doubt but when that part contradt it 
ſelf, the humour which is contained 


therein, mult be forced toiflue at that lit- 


tle paſſage, and muſt render the eyes 
moiſt : And what confirms me in this 0- 
pinion, 1s,that tears run not in Laughter, 
as in Joy,and in Grief : it ſeems that they 
are forced, and that they iſſue but by 
compulſion ; and itis eafie to judge that 
their ſource comes not from ſo high a 
place asthe others, and that you need go 
no farther then the neighbourhood to 
ſeek it; neither are they ever ſoabuudant 
as in thoſe Paſſions, the eyes from whence 
they come being not capable to contain 
ſo much humor as the brain ;, and even 
thoſe whom ſorrow hath never cauſed to 
weep, by reaſon of their natural drineſs, 
finde tears when they laugh, becauſe they 
come but from the neighbouring parts,no 
more then thoſe which ſore eyes ſome- 
times cauſe. Let us then conclude that 
Joy carries the humors, and the ſpirits to 
the outward parts, and that the agitati- 
on of the muſcles ſtirs them, and ſends 
them 
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them out, whence comes teares in the 
eyes, and ſweat in the face, and flanks; 
Becauſe that it is in that place where the 
Motion is moſt violent, and the 5$kin 
moſt delicate. 
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CHAP. V. 
T he Charatters of Deſire. 


ERAF the Soul (according to Socrates) 
= £9 bath wings, they can onely be ' 
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them together, . She muſt have afforded 
her, in the priſon wherein ſhe hath enclo- 
ſed her, the uſe of that liberty which was 
born with her ; and without breaking her 
chains, ſhe muſt ſuffer her to go thorow 
the Univerſe , which ſhe hath ſubmitted 
to her laws and judgements. In fine, after 
having been drawn from heaven, and 
been baniſhed from the place of her birth, 
ſhe muſt needs give my , at leaſt to her 
thoughts , to return ſometimes thither. 
And that during her exile ſhe may have 
ſome commerce with thoſe Divine things 
wherewith ſhe is allyed, which at laſt 
ought to crown the pains and labours of 
her baniſhment ; now ſhe hath given her 
Deſires, to draw her ro thoſe goods ſhe 
was without ; to ſet her at liberty, and to 
raiſe her up to heaven, which 1s the place 
of her nativity, and the ſource of her fe- 
licities, 

We muſt indeed believe that the princi- 
pal objects which ought to move this fair 
Paſſion in us,are not to be found on earth, 
nor among(t vile & tranſitory things : our 
Soul being immorta], needs not corrupti- 
ble things: Andif thereare things which 
conduce to her perfection , they muſt be 
more noble and more excellent then ſhe : 

R 3 ſhe 
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ſhe muſt ſeek them from above.In 2 word, 
God alone ſhould enflame her Deſires, 
lince he alone can fill that infinite depth 
and immenſe vaſtnels of hers. | 

— Neither did this wiſe Philoſopher who 
fancied ſhe had wings,think they were for 
any other uſe but to carry her towards 
that primary and ſoveraign Idea of Good, 
When he perceived her to deſcend, and 
run after corruptible things , he then be- 
heved ſhe had loſt them ; that ſhe rather 
got a fall, then made a flight ; that ſhe 
was then in the body, not onely as in a 
Priſon, butas in a Tomb : For being ſen- 
ſible of no natural motion therein, nor 
ſeeing no agitation of that Divine fire 
wherewith they ſay ſhe is clothed, he had 
reaſon to believe that ſhe ceaſed to live, 
or that ſhe tranſmigrated into the nature 
of thoſe Bruits which onely lock on the 
earth, and which according to his apinion 
are rather ſhadows then that they haye 
true beings. It is true, that the Senſes 
which are under her condu@, oblige her 
to ſeek what is fit for her ; that ſhe muſt 
provide for the neceflities of the body, 
which ſerves her in her functions :; But 
Reaſon hath reduced her cares to fuch 
narrow bounds, and Nature hath render'd 
TE 2 Þ neceſlary 
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neceſſary things ſo common, that there is 
ſcarce a way left to wiſh them : at leaſt, 
if we muſt employ thereabouts a part of 
our Deſires, it ought to be the weakeſt, 
and the leaſt. 

It were indeed to offend the dignity of 
the Soul, and the excellency of thoſe 
Goods whereto ſhe ought to aſpire, to 
deſtine ſo many noble deſires which ſhe 
can form, to ſuch vile and uſeleſs things; it 
were evenin ſtead of enriching her,to ren» 
der her neceſfitous, ſince it is certain, that 
Deſire is the meaſure of Poverty,and that 
as many things as the Soul deſires, ſo many 
things doth ſhe ſtand in need of : So thar, 
in ſeeking more goods for the body then 
are needful, ſhe renders it fo much the 
more neceſlitous, and oppreſleth it with 
the poverty ſhe hath cauſed, 

Laſtly, the Deſires being as the pawns 
and earneſts which the Soul gives of her 
ſubje&tion to thoſe things ſhe ſeeks, if 
they are conformable to Nature, and her 
Gpnity, this ſubjeRion 1s honeſt and law- 
ful ; they are her firſt ſteps towards ver- 
tue and felicity : But if ſhe engageth her 
ſelf to ſubje&s unworthy of her, ſhe fub- 
mits her ſelf to her enemies, and opens a 
door to all vices & miſchances which may 
befal her. R 4 we. 
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We ought to engage our ſelves no fur. 
ther in theſe Conſiderations which belong 
to Moral Philoſophy ; we will therefore 
purſue our Defigne, and preſent you with 
the Characters of this Paſſion. 

It is a bold undertaking , to deſigne the 
picture of Deſire. It is ſo ſubtil and fo 
changeable a Paſſion, thar it is almoſt im- 
Poflible to tinde colours wherewith to re. 
preſentit : It isa Proteus which aſſumes 
as many figures as there are imaginary 
goods : It inceſſantly flies ike the winde, 
it everywhere mixeth it ſelf like the air; 
And Picture cannot have a greater trou- 
ble to form bodies for theſe things , then 


the Minde to defigne the Characters of | 


this Paſſion. 
It is true, there are Deſires which may 


eaſily be expreſt ; that without difficulty | 


we may deſcribe Ambition, Avarice, and 
Luxury ; that Hunger, and other Appe- 
tites of Senſe, may eaſily be expreſt. But 
to touch theſe differences, is not to form 


a general Tdea of Deſire, as we have ob- | 


iged our ſelves to do. To follow then 
the Order we have propoſed, we mult 
take off this Paſſion from all particu- 
lar objects , and conſider. onely the &- 
fects which are common. to all kindes. 


We 


The Chargers of Deſire. 
We will then begin by its Moral a&i- 


Ons. 
Although Defires, as children of Love, 
make the ſame advance and growth with 
Love it ſelf, and that at their birth they 
e | are but ſmall ſparks which by little and 
o | little inreaſe, and afterwards become 
- | great flames , yet it often happens that 
>. | they break out all at once, and that at firſt 
5s | they have the ſame force and vehemency 
y which time uſeth to give them;you would 
2 | think them thoſe artificial fires which 
: {| kindleinaninſtant, and whoſe flame no 
- { ſooner appears, but it devours all the 
n { matter which ſerves for its food , which 
f { carries with it all that ſtops it , and over= 
$ comes all that oppoſeth its courſe. For 
y |} at the ſame time that they take in the 
y { Minde, they occupie all its thoughts, they 
d {| takeaway itsreaſon, and hurry it towards 
>- {| thedeſired good thorow all obſtacles and 
t { hinderances that oppoſe it, At that time, 
n {| ſhe {lights all counſels, and all danger : 
- | Prohibition kindles herluſts, & difficulty 
n { provokes them : Neither doth ſhe believe 
ſt | that her Deſires can be noble, unleſs they 
- | arecxtreme3 nor generous, unleſs they 
- | beraſh, 
In purſuit of theſe dangerous Maximes, 
you 
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you need not wonder that he who is mo- 
ved with this Paſſion , becomes inſolent 
and importunate 3 he ſpeaks but of what 
he wiſhes , he inceſſantly demands it,nei- 
ther doth a refuſal give him the check; 
and when his mouth is ſtopt, his eyes ſtill 
ſollicite for it, and beg more eagerly then 
his words did before. You may obſerve a 
certain impatient ardor , and I know not 
what urging avidity which ſeems to pur- 
ſue the deſired good. And when it is pre- 
ſented to them, you would ſay they throw 
themſelves on it, that they raviſh it, and 
devour it even with their looks, 

But if in this encounter his eyes are 
clear lighted , his judgement is blinded; 
he neither conſiders his own nor other 
mens condition. In his purſuits, there al- 
ways is either an inſolent liberty , or an 
infamous ſubmiſſion : and all the excuſe 
he hath for his impudence or baſeneſs, is, 
that he believes he deſerves what he de- 
fires, and that abſolutely he muſt have it. 
To obtain it , what cares and what pains 
he takes ! He goes, he comes, he ſeeks; 
he adviſeth with one, he aſks help of ano- 
ther; he threatens, he begs : in fine, he 
is never at reſt,8& ſuffers no body to be ſoz 
for eyen when he is alone, he turns over in 
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or traver( him. He hath no thoughts where- 
in ſome of his friends or of his enemies are 
not intereſled : and whoever could ſee 
the defignes he meditates in his heart, 
would ſay that it was there where all the 
ſtorms were formed, which were to trou- 
ble all the world, But indeed, 'all theſe 
_ tempeſts commonly are nothing elſe but 
a noiſe ; they vaniſh in uſeleſs and impo- 
tent deſignes ; and all the ill they cauſe, is 
that they drive away the tranquillity of 
the Minde they move in. And truely, 
whoever defires, is expoſed to four Paſli- 
ons, which, as impetuous windes, inceſ- 
ſantly agitate htm : Audacity and Fear, 
Hope and Deſpair, do alternatively ſhake 
him, and often ſo haſtily ſucceed one the 
other, that they mix and confound them- 
ſelves together. He fears, he hopes, he 


deſpairs at the ſame time 3; he wills, and 


he will not ; and often, through the vio- 
lence of deſiring, he knows not what he 
deſires, 

Ris irreſolution and his diſquiet ap- 
pears even outwardly : for he cannot re- 
main in one place, orin one poſture ; he 
turns from the one fide to the other ; he 
its, he riſeth , he goes with long ſtrides, 

| and 
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and ſtops of a ſudden. Sometimes he fo 

rofoundly doats, that you would think 

im raviſhed in an Extafie ; and at that 
inſtant he awakes, ſending forth , with 
great ſighs, now a ſharp, and now a lan- 
guiſhing voice. His words are interrupt- 
ed with ſobs and tears, and his diſcourſe 
1s full of long exclamations and paſſionate 
accents, which commonly accompany im- 
Patience, regret, and languor. He moſt 
commonly ſpeaks to himſelf, interrogates 
and anſwers himſelf : And if others en. 
tertain him , his minde is always diſtract- 
ed, his anſwers confuſed and entangled, 
and fometimes even his ſpeech is cut 
qnite off, what endeavour ſocver he makes 
toutrerit. His mouth'is filled with a clear 
and ſubtil water 3 his tongue trembles by 
intervals; and licking his lips, he moiſtens 
and whitens them with froth. His face is 
fwelled, and grows red ; his head adyan- 


ceth it {elf on the deſired object ; his arms 


extend themſelves towards it. Even his 
heart, as ſtrairned and contracted as it 
is, darts it ſelf outin great throbs, and 
raiſeth the breſt with ſo much vio- 
lence, that the ribs ſometimes are diſ- 
Joynted. Appetite and Sleep foſake 

im. Sometimes he grows Gray in a 
moment; 
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moment; all his radical moiſture 1s con- 
ſumed 3 his body grows lean and dry; 
and nothing but Enjoyment or Death 
_- terminate his languor and his de- 
Ires. 
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difficulty to ſav what deſire is ; as 

it never forms it ſelf, but for thoſe 
things which we have not, and which we 
would have, we may eafily beleeve that 
the obje&t which excites it, is an abſent 
good that the Soul endeavours to draw 
neer unto it, and that the motion it makes 
towards it, cauſeth alſo all the eflence of 
this Paſſion. 

But who ever examines it carefully, 
will finde more doubts then reſolutions, 
and in purſuit will confeſs that there are 
many things to be deſired in the com- 
mon knowledge of the deſires; for be- 
ſides that we deſire the good we pofleſs, 
and that ill oftentimes is wiſhed; it is e- 
vident that this definition — 
ire 
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Deſire and Love, and makes no effential 
difference which may diſtinguiſh them 
one from another ; for if the good by be- 
ing abſent moves the deftre, we muſt 
ceaſe to love that good when it is abſent 
from us, or Love and Defire muſt be but 
one Paſſion, although it be an unheard of 
thing amongſt the Philoſophers, that two 
ſpecies ſhould be confounded in one, and 
that we ſhould ceaſe to love good when it 
isno longer preſent. Beſides that abſence 
ſeems not to be the true Object of Deſire, 
nor to be any part. of 1t, as ſome have 
thought, fince there is nothing init which 
is able to draw the appetite to it, being ra- 
ther an i] then a good; K therefore the de- 
fire having no other object but goodneſs, 

and ſeeing the motion 1t makes towards 
it ought to be hke that of Love, it muſt 

needs be (againſt the maximes of the 

moſt wholeſome Philoſophy) that they 

I3re not two different Paſſions ; and that 

Love, Deſire, and Joy it ſelf, are but the 

lame thiog., 

Now this concluſion took its original 
from that theſe Paſſions were defined in 
too general termes, and that the diffe- 
rence of the motion was nor ſpecified, 
w®* was proper to every of them:for _ 
A 
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all their eſſence conſiſts in motion, if they 
are different amongſtthemſelves, it mult 
be by the diverſity of their motions, and 
their definitions muſt expreſs the particu. 
lar agitation which 1s found in eyery of 
them. | 

To finde that then of Defire, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that this Paſſion alwayes follows 
Love : becauſe we onely Defire the 
things we beleeve good; and when ill 
excites our defires, itis always under the 
ſhow and. appearance of good : For the 
death which an unhappy man ſeeks, ſeems 
to him the haven and end of his miſe- 
ries : danger to men of courage is the 
fountain of glory and honour. In fine, 
all the world defires the eſtrangement of 
Hl, forthat it a good to be delivered 
from it. 

Defire therefore hath good for its ob- 
jet, and conſequently it alwayes follows 
Love; ſince Love is the firſt motion the 
Soul makes after good; in effec afſoon 
as the appetite hath received the image, 
and Idea of good; it moves towards it, 
and ar that i unites it ſelf tot, be- 
caufe it is preſented to it ; and this union 
cauſeth the Pafiion of Love, as we have 


ſaid before : but becauſe this union gives 
us 
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us not always the perfedt poſleſfion, whe- 
ther it be that the good preſents it ſelf not 
alwayes wholly, or wherher.the things 
beſides that Ideal being which they have 
in thetr thoughts, have another true and 
real one, ,which alſo requires a real unt- 
on ; when the Soul hath acknowledged 
that it hath not wholly enjoyed the good 
which was preſented to it, it1s unſatisfied 
with the firſt motion it made: towards it, 
not to have been united toits Idea,it ſeeks 
it out of itſelf, and forms this Paſſion 
which we call Deſire, | 
This being granted, it is ealie to con- 
ceive what the motion of the appetite is, 
when it is agitated in this encounter : for 
In Love it moves (trarght forwards tothe 
Idea of good; butin Deſire it ſeems to 
quit it, and as if it would run out of it 
ſelf, it darts it ſelf towards the abſent ob- 
jet; So that it is very likely theſe two 
motions are made one after the other, 
principally if they are violent; for eve- 
ry of them wholly moving the Soul, and 
driving it ſeveral wayes, it ſeems as if 
they could not meet together, and that 
of neceſlity the appetite muſt firſt unite 
tielf to the imagined good, fince it 
purſues it, when it is abſent, and that 
S after- 
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afterwards 1t takes its firft courſe. going 
from one to the other,after th= fame man- 
ner from time to time;in effect we experi. 
ment, that the defires appear not in the 
Soul, but as lightnings; that they are 
onely throws and ffaſhes which ir gives it 
ſetf, and that their continuance depends 
onely from the doubles and frequent re- 
prizes they make, 

So that they may be exadly defined,jn 
ſaying, Thatthey are Motions of the Appetite, 
by which the Seal darts it ſelf towards the ab- 
ſent goed, purpoſely to draw near and nnite it 
ſelf therenmo. 2 

Yer muſt you not imagine,that t heAp 
petite in darting it ſelf ſo, goes beyond its 
natural bounds, and that as animate bo- 
dies it goes from one to another, road- 


vance towards the abſent good : all this 


agitation is made 1n it felf as we ſaid in 
the diſcourſe of Love; and although it 
ſeems as if it wouldcaſt it ſelf out, it one- 
ly beats againſt its bounds, and drives 
thoſe parts 2s waves, which beat on 
the ſhore. without being able to go far- 
ther, 

But ſince in effe& the Soul goes notout 
of it ſelf, and that conſequently it ap- 
proacheth not the deſtined: good, we may 

enquire 
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enquire to what purpoſe the motion 
ſerves which it makes in this encounter 2: 
we tnuſt doubtleſs confeſs that it is often 
nſeleſs to it, if 1t penettates not into the 
Faculties, which may move the creature 
towards the good, and give it the poſle(- 
flon thereof : For Nature hath given the 
Appetite the power to move it {elf thus, 
onely to infpite the ſame Motion into 
thoſe Faculties which are under its di- 
teftion. The agitation it gives it ſelf, 1s 
the Idea of that which the moving qualt- 
ties ought to have outwardly ; it 1s like 
the chalk, and the deſigne of a work which 
ts to be fintfhed im the Organs; but if 
It teſt there, they prove vain and uſeleſs 
throws and fallies , they are imperiet 


Motions and unformed delires, whichin 


ſome manner offend Nature, for that 
ſhe having deſtined them for aftion, they 
deſtroy the order and commerce which 
the hath eſtabliſhed amongſt the Facul- 
ties of the Soul, when they drive them 
not to the end ſhe propoſeth. 

In effe&, there is ſo great a relation, 
and ſo eſſential an order between the De- 
fireand the enjoyment; that we never 
form defires'for thoſe things which we 
beleeve impoſſible ; becauſe the Soul at 

S 2 that 
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that time hath no end nor aim to work, 
and can produce no ation, unleſs it have 
a motive to exciteit, and which ſtaggers 
it, fince that the endis the firſt of all cau- 
ſes, and that which gives them efficacy 
and Motion, 

I know that there are ſeveral things we 
unprofitably ſeek which can never be ac- 
quired, what care or pains ſoever we 
take : but for that we do not conſider the 
impeciments and obſtacles, which we 
ought therein ro encounter : Andif rea- 
ſon ſometimes propofeth them, and that 
contrary to its advice we continue to wiſh 
for them ; this diſorder comes from the 
imagination, which moſt commonly fan- 
cies things feaſible, which eaſily perſwade 
the Appetite thereunto, which afterwards 
cauſeth thoſe vain and chimerical deſires, 
of which we have now ſpoken. 

It is far a greater difficulty to know bow 
this darting forth may be effected, when 
Deſire mixeth it ſelf with Fear, Grief,and 
other Paſlions where the Soul inwardly 
retires it ſelf, and venters it ſelf ſooner 
then it ſeems to have gone out. 

We may well beleeve that theſe Mo- 
rions follow one another, as we faid it 
happens in Love, that after the preſence 
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of ill hath made the Appetite retreat , 
Deſire ſends it forth again to ſeek the 
good, which is to accrew unto it by the 
abſence of the ill ; and that there is thus 
every moment a continual ebbing and 
flowing of all theſe Paſſions; but be- 
leeve this happens not always ſo, and 
that even in flying, the Soul may make 
the Motion which the Deſire asketh, 
without being obliged to return the ſame 
way. As he who flees his enemy, at the 
ſame time gets farther from him, and 
neerer the place of his ſecurity ; ſo it is 
likely the Appetite retiring it ſelf, may 
at once ſhun evil and purſue good : and 
that the ſame endeavours and the ſame 
ſtrivings it makes to haſten its flight, may 
alſo ſerve to form thoſe deſires which it 
hath to poſſeſs the good 1t fancies ; and 
that it ſeeks to go out of it ſelf in the ſame 
manner, as when there 1s nothing but 
what is purely good which attracts it 3 for 


the Soul is ſo much diſturbed at the pre- 


ſence of 1ll, that it ſeems as if it were not 
enough to flee and eſtrange herſelf from 
it; but that ſhe muſt. even hide and ſtea! 
her ſelf away from her ſelf, that ſhe 
may by precipitating her flight go beyond 
her bounds, and go out of herſelf, as 

S 3 ſhe 
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ſhe doth in the purſuig of good. But it is 
an errour which tþe Paſſions eafily inſpire 
in a blind power, which is not guided by 
Reaſon 5 whatſoeyer endeayour » ſhe 
makes, ſhe remaines (till within her awn 
limits, and leayes not thoſe places which 
ſhe beleeyes ſhe hath abandoned : it is 
true that the Spirits which follow the 
Motions, in effcc retire to the Centre of 
the Body, and that the Organs cauſe a re- 
al flight in the creature, which is ſurpri- 
ſed with this Paſſion ; but all this is with- 
out the Spul, and we are to ſpeak onely 
of what is within. EN | 
For the full clearing of this definition 
we haye given, there remains onely to be 
Bur be , Whether the Abſent Good 18, the 
true Object of Deſire; for we propoſed 
at the beginning of this diſcourſe two ver 
ry conſiderable Objections which ſeem tg 
prove the contrary, ſince it is evident we 
often defire the things we enjoy; and that 
Abſence being an evil, is rather capable 
to take off the Appetite, then to provoke 
it thereunto.; ſo that in this caſe, the Ob- 
jet of Deſire cannot be different from 
that of Love, and ſo both muſt be bu 
one Paſſion. 
For the firſt we have already ſhewed M 
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the former Diſcourſes, that when we de. 
fire the good we poſleſs, we alwayes fan- 
cy ſomewhat which we doe not yet 
enjoy, whether it be that the moſt part 
of goods not preſenting themſelves to it 
inthe whole, there muſt {t1]l be a part 
wanting, or whether this poſſeſiion be- 
ingto be but of a ſhort continuance we 
delice its continuation as a good which is 
ſtill to come. 

To the ſecond, we muſt fay, although 
it be true that abſence draws not the Ap- 
petite, and that it is govdneſs onely; 1t 
doth not therefore follow, that Love and 
Deſire have the ſame Motives, nor that 
both make but one Paſlton ; for beſides 
that it ſeems that Motion draws not al- 
ways its ſpecies from the end it tends un- 
to; but ever from the middle through 
which it paſſeth to reach thither ; as we 
may judge by the circular Motion, which 
1s onely different from the direct, but 
for that it makes a bent line ; and for that 
cauſe ſhould theſe Paſſions have but one 
Obje&t, yet they muſt be of different 
ſpecies, by reaſon of the different way 
they rake to attain it; itis true, that in 
moral rhings the conditions and circum- 
ſtances which have no relation with the 
S 4 Object 
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Objed diverſifie the Motives of Actions, 
and that the abſence of Good pives ano- 
ther Motion to the Soul then goodneſs 
of it ſelf alone gives; for although it al- 
ways ſeeks to unite it ſelf to the good it 
knows, if it be not preſent, it muſt add 
another deſign to this firſt inclination, and 
take care todraw near what is far from it, 
before it can unite it ſelf, and gain a per- 
fe&t enjoyment ; ſo that the true Motion 
of Deſire is the Souls drawing neer, and 
not the union nor enjoyment ; that be- 
ing the Motive of Love, and this of Plea- 
ſure, as we have it elſewhere. Where- 
fore the Appetite is agitated by ſeveral 
Motions 1n all theſe Paſſions; for in this 
it Parts it ſelf, and gets out of itſelf; in 
Love it binds it ſelf to the Idea of Good, 
and in pleaſure pours it ſelf on it. | 
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What the Motion of the Hu- 
mours and of the Spirits is 


in Deſire. 


formable to that of the Appetite, we 
> may without much difficulty, fa 
how they are agitated in this Paſſion, af. 
. ter we have ſhowed how the Appetite in 
ſome ſort diverts it ſelf from the Idea 
of good, to move towards the abſent 
Object. 

For Love which always precedes De- 
fire, having drawn them from the heart, 
and carried them to the imagination, to 
unite them to the image of the good it 
fancied; Defire follows, which retires 
them and caſts them forth, to comeneerer 

the good it thinks far of : And thence it 
| happens, that the face els and _ 
| red, 


S Inge the Motion of the Spirits is con- 
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red, that the eyes advince themſelves, 
and feem as if they would go out of their 
place;- the ſpirits which eſcape drawing 
with them-the moſt. noble parts, and 
on thofe which oppoſe their If- 
ue. | 

But it may be demanded, if the Ap. 
petite effectually goes not out of it ſelf, 
is it therefore rd with the Spirits? 1s it 
ſufficient they bear againſt their bounds, 
and ſtop after that vain endeavour ? cer- 
tainly the greateſt pare paſs no farther; as 
they are the firſt Organs of the Soul, 
without which ſhe can effe& no perfect 
action,ſhe with-holds them to her power, 
neither do they ſeparate themſelves from 
her but with great violence ; for if as it 
is likely, they are animated, or if they 
are of thoſe inſtruments which will al- 
wayes be united to their principle, they 
cannot go far from the Soul without lo- 
ſing themſelves, and when that happens, 
it muſt be againſt their intention, fince 
every thing endeavours its own preſer- 
vation ; when therefore Defire drives 
them to the ſurface of the Body, the 
Soul which is conſtrained. to keep with 
its bounds, keeps in alfothe Spirits; but 
this hinders not a part'of them from 
eſcap- 
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eſcaping, and the impetuoſity of their 


Motion from caſting them beyond their 
preſcribed limits, They are fluid hodies, 
they diſperſe and ſteal away with the leaſt 


agitation, they penetrate everywhere, 
and no reſiſtance can ſtop them 3 and al- 


though as they axeOrgans of the Soul,they 
love to be always with her; yet as they 
are ſubtil and looſe bodyes, which havea 
oreat affinity with the atr , their firſt 1n- 
clination is to deliyer themſelves from 
the priſon wherein they are, and to leave 
the mixture of thoſe groſs and impure 
things , to unite themſelves to their 
tke. 

But it is alſo true, that they often if- 
ſue by the Souls command ; which be- 
cauſe it cannot leave the body it ani. 
mates, it ſends them to execute tts de- 
fignes, and cauſeth that tranſport, and 
that influence of Spirits, of which we 
have ſpoken in our Diſcourſe of Love 
out of Inclinacion. 

Yet we muſt obſerve that all. deſires 
drive not the Spirits into the outward 
Parts; thereare thoſe which move them 
not, as thoſe which are formed in the ſu. 
pream part of the Soul , whoſe actions 
need no Organs. Itis true thoſe defires 

cannot 
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cannot long ſtay without the Motion of 
the Spirits : for the Imagination is ſo neer 
the Underſtanding, that at laſt it always 
diſcovers a part F what it doth chuſe; 
and then working on the Idea's it hath re- 
ceived, the Spirits run to its ſervice, and 
_ the body in the moſt ſecret ations 
of the will; ſo that in che moſt Spiritual 

Pafſftions, which ſhould be hid from infe- 
rior powers, we ſee they beara part, and 
ſenſibly alter the Body, 

There are even of theſe deſires, which 
are formed in the ſenſitive Appetite, ſome 
which crave no affiſtance from the out- 

ward Senſes : For when we deſire a good 

which 1s no more, or is far diſtant from 
us, we know that neither the ears, nor the 
eyes are employed in the inquiry of it. 
The Soul alone operates, and even then 
the . Spirits 1t moves arrive not at theſe 
Organs: They caſt themſelves onely on 
the ſubſtance of the brain, and diſperſe 
themſelves on this and on that fide, with- 
out cauſing a change in the outward 
parts. 

In fine, it is an undoubted thing, that 
the Defire which accompanies Fear, A- 
verſneſs, and the other Paſſions, which 
flee what is harmful, carries not the Spi- 
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rits outwardly, as thoſe which purely 
ſeek the good,or reſiſt the il]. On the con- 
trary, it retires them inwardly, atleaſt if 
it cauſe not this Motion, it reſiſts it not, 
but follows the impetuofity wherewith 
the Spirits are carried away. But itis al- 
ſo certain, that when theſe cowardly 
Paſſions have brought them back again to 
the heart, Deſire again darts them fur- 
ther out, as if they were to paſs beyond 
it; and that preſently after theſe former, 
recal them, making thus a long combat of 
contrary Motions which cauſe this great 
trouble, and violent agitation which 1s 
at that time felt in theentrails. 

Now we ſhould examine whether De- 
fire dilate the Spirits, whether it drives 
them with equality ; Jaſtly whether it 
ſtirs onely the pureſt blood, and the 
ſweeteſt humours which are in the veins, 
as we have diſcoyered was done in Love. 
But fince we have obſerved that Deſire 
mixeth it ſelf with all the Paſſions, that 
It is often with Grief and with Fear, 
which contra& the Spirits, and often 
with Love and Joy, which extend them g 
that it always accompanies Anger, how 
turbulent or impetuous ſoever it be, and 
in which the moſt Malignant humours 
are 
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are agitated we muſt acknowledge that 
all theſe kitids-of Motions are indifferent 
to it, that it fits it ſelf to them all ; That 
ſometimes it dilates the Spirits, ſome. 
times it contracts them 3; and at other 
times it drives them with confuſion and 


vehemency, otherwhiles with order and 


moderation, according to the Nature of 
thofe Paſſions with which tit allyes it ſelf : 
Yet this takes not of the difficulty ; for 
{mce Deſire preſuppoſeth Love, it ſeems 


as if a'l che Motions which accompany 


this Paffion are to be found in Defire, 
and that confequently the Spirits ate 
therein agitated in the fame beforeſaid 
manner. But beſtdes thar we have not 
ſpoken in thofe places of Love in gene- 
ral, buronly of that which Beauty inſpires, 
it ts evident that the greateſt part of the 
Paſſions are formed, and that after Love 
hath dilated the Spirits, others may be 
ratſed which may contra them, to which 
Defire may ally it felf. Otherwiſe as the 
emotion of the Soul precedes that of the 
Spinrts, it is often formed of thoſe Paſit- 
ons in which the Spirits are not moved ; 
becauſe the Appetite agitates with ſo 
much ſwiftneſs, and ſo nimbly paſſeth 


from one Paſſion to another, that they 
have 
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have not time to follow its Motions, and 
ſo obey onely the laſt and moſt vehement. 
Thus Love may mixe ut ſelf with Defire, 
without giving to the Spirits the Motion 
it would have, were it alone, or that it 
longer or mo:e forcibly poſleſt the Ap- 
petite. POST TS 1 | 

But ſuppoſing that Love dilates them, 
and Defize joynes it (el withit, will it 
not cauſe any change > certainly when 
the Soul ſees the — abſent, and that in 
effect ſhe poſſeſlech it not, ſhe muſt bate 
ſomewhat of the deſigneſhe had ro open 
and extend herſelf, ro unite her to its 
Idea, and ſhe gathers her ſelf toge- 
ther to purſue it the more ſwiftly : So 
that it 18 likely ſhe contracts not the Spt- 
rits in this Paſſion as ſhe doth in Fear; 
but that ſhe reunites and fomewhat rega- 
thers them, driving them towards the 
abſent Good. But we will forbear 
theſe things which being too ſubtil, and 
too obſcure, flee from our ſight, and tire 
the minde; that we may ſeek the caufes 
of the CharaGers we have marked. 
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Ove and Deſire, being the moſt ge- 
_neral Paſſions of the minde, are al- 

ſo the moſt fruitful in actions ; but 

if you reſpe@ the cauſes which are near- 
eſt their effe&ts, you muſt confeſs that 
Detire is the moſt ative; and that all hu- 
man actions, although they proceed from 
Love,as from their original ſource, ſeem to 
draw their origine from Defire, as from 
their neereſt and moſt ſenſible cauſe : fo 
that we may ſay that Love is as it were 
the ſeed, but that Deſire is the ſtock or 
trunk which affords life and motion to all 
the branches. Howeverit be, we have not 
undertaken to give an account of all the 
effets which this Paſſion produceth : it 


will be ſufficient to examine the moſt ge- 
| neral 
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neral and the moſt ordinary, And firſt of 
all to enquire what-it is that renders It 
importunate, impudent, baſe, and unqui- 
et, why it is boundleſs, and how difficul- 
ties provoke it, -—Þ _. W 

It is true; that who ardently defires a 
thing renders himſelf eaſily 1mporivnate, 
becauſe the violent Paſſion he hath to ob- 
tain it, makes him blindly ſeek it, with- 
out conſidering the perſons, and without 
examining the time or the place which 
might favour him in his defigne ; he pur- 
ſues it everywhere, he cravesit continu- 
ally, and as if all the world onght to con- 
tribute to his pleaſure , he ſolicites, he 
urgeth, he tires all thoſe whoſe fuccour 
he may have, and which may make him 
enjoy the good he deſires : belides having 
noother thought but that, and his minde 
being continually bent on that Object, 
reaſon findes no time to be underſtood, 
nor power to contain the ſallies of this 
unbridled Paſſion. She even ſuffers her- 
ſelf to be thereby carried away, and ſo 
abandons the conduct of her actions to 
blinde and raſh powers. 

And even from thence, that Impudence 
comes which commonly accompanies De- 
ſire; foras it isa certain boldneſs whictr 
T makes 
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.makes ws. with pleaſure undertake diſho: 
neſt things, and which makes us ſcorn the 
.timfamy which they may cauſe ; he muſt 
neceflarily. be impudent who is prefling 
and importunate ; ſeeing he takes a liber- 
;ty beyond. good manners, and that he 
fears agt.the blame which his ſhamclef- 
|, neſs deſerves. -. 

| But if. deſire cauſe' boldneſs, how can 
it then 'render a man Baſe and Time 
rows 2 It may be ſaid *tis done ar ſeveral 
times 53 That ſometimes we fancy the 
things we deſire are' cafily obtained, and 
that ſometimes there are great obſtacles 
to be overcome; and that as theſe diffe» 
rent thoughts enter the minde, they. in- 
troduce either Boldneſs or Fear, Hope or 
Deſpair, Now although this be true, it 
1s alſo evident, that that Boldneſs which 
breeds Impudence,is not always incompa- 
tible with Baſeneſs; if it apprehend not 
infamy, it may fear every other thing; 
and. we cannot doubt bnt thoſe who ſolli- 
cite with fo much urgency and ſubmilli 
on a perſon inferior to them, -are poſleſt 
with a very cowardly Boldneſs, and a aſc 

and ſervile Impudency- | 
Diſquiet, Impatience, and Irreſolution, ave 
alſo inſeparable from Defire ;. for > 
| . minde 


The ChargSters of Deſire. 
minde ſeeing it ſelf deprived of the good 
ſhe imegines neceſſary for her, can take 
no reſt ti! ſhe hath obrained it. The: mo- 
ments which retard its enjoyment ſeem 
years and ages, the leaſt impediments ap- 
pear great obſtacles, and all rhe means 
ſhe findes to make her the ſooner enjoy 
the defired good, are in her opinion weak 
and unprofitable : ſo that forming at e- 
very moment new deſignes, heaping de- 
fires upon deſires, and increaſing ditticul- 
ties by her irrefolutions ſhe unceſſantly 


 agitates and diſquiets herſelf, and findes 


not even in their pofleffion the end of 
her troubles, as we have ſhewed in the 
diſcourſe of Joy. 

But whenee comes it that Deſires do thus 
encreaſe and multiply, and that like waves 
they follow and drive one the other that 
obſtacles make them encreaſe, and that 
they have no bounds which can contain 
them ? It is true thar the greateſt part of 
our deſires are of that Nature that they 
cannot be bounded, and that they become 
infinitez but thereare others alſo which 
never paſs their juſt extent, 

Toknow the reaſon of this difference, 
you muſt ſuppoſe that there are defires 
neceflary for this life, and others which 
# 2 . are 
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arenotſo; thoſe arecommon to allcrea- 
tures 3 and are inſpired by Nature, .thefe 
are proper to man, and proceed from the 


opinion and choice he makes, not onely 


of neceſlity, but alſo of ſuperfluous thipgs. 


The firſt have their certain bounds, be- 
cauſe Nature who leads them is derermi- 


ned to a-certain end, from which ſhe.ne- 
ver {traggles, and wherein ſhe findes her 
zeſt when ſhe 1s there arrived ; but the 0- 
thers are infinite; for aſmuch as the will 
whence they originally come is an Uni- 
verſal power , which 1s not'to be filled 
but by the poſſeſſion of all things; and 
which being unable to be ſatisfied by any 


- one, inceſſantly runs from one to another, 


and forms as many deſires as there are 
goods whersof ſhe is in want ; it is not 
that all the defires which part from our 
choice are infinite z when they are ruled 
by right reaſon, they have alſo their 
bounds, and we may alſo be fure that the 
are as natural and as neceſflary as thoſe 
which ſerve ths neceflities of life : For 
right reaſon being nothing elſe but what 
13 convenient for the Nature of man, the 
Deſires which are regulated thereby, are 
as it were natura), and by ſo much the 
more neceflary, as they ſerve the nobleſt 
part 
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art which is in him, But this belongs to 
inother Diſcourſe. 
..Let us now ſee, why Difficulty provokes 
Deſire; it isnot that by putting of the 
Soul further off from the good ſhe 
thought readily to enjoy, ſhe obligeth her 
touſe the more endeavour to draw neer- 
erunto it, - or elſe the impediments inſpi- 
riognew deſignes, give it alſo new ſub- 
jet for Deſire, which uniting it ſelf to 
the former, make the Paſſion appear the 
greater 5 but theſe Paſſions are nor Un1- 
verſat; for they ſuppoſe we alwayes wiſh 
the good, before theſe impediments pre- 
ſent themſelves: and in the mean time 
tis true, that difficulty and refiſtance doe 
often breed a deſire of certain things 
which we had never ſought, how defire- 
able ſoever they were, had they not been 
forbidden us, and difficult, We muſt 
then conclude that the firſt ſource of this 
effe&t proceeds from the natural inclinati- 
on which 13 in man for his liberty , and 
his own proper excellency : for being a 
creature naturally free and glorious, he 
beleeves that difficulties reproach him his 
weakneſs, and that prohibition wounds 
his liberty; wherefore when either pre- 
ents it ſelf, he raiſeth himſelf againſt it, 
®2 and 
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and thinks that bearing himſelf towards 
the good, againſt which they conteſt with 
bim;: he prefents thoſe advantages which 
he received from-Nature, , Thus far in're. 
lation to Mora] actions : Jet us now exa- 
mine the Corporal Characters. | 
Theſe are of two kindes as is before- 
ſaid, fome by the command of the minde, 
others purely natural, and happen by-ne- 
ceflity, The firſt are ſwelling eyes and 
urgent looks,;the trembling of the tongue, 
watry mouth, ſeveral 1;fleftions-of the 
voice, talk and ſilence, the agitation and 
motion of the Body. 
The Eyes and Looks, which are proper 
to deſires, arenot onely fixed and ſetled 
on their objets; for meditation and at- 
tention of the thinde may procure that; 
but there is alſoa certain ardor and vivaeii 
ty., which makes them come outwards, 
and. ſeems ts. throw them on the thing 
deſired ; which happens not to thoſe who 
meditate, whoſe eyes fink and grow dim, 
as LAriftotle teacheth , and as we ſhall ſay 


1n its due place. Theſe Looks then which | 


the Latins ſo happily . call 1zſtantes, Prote 
ces, & Devorantts , that is'to ſay, Prefling, 
Greedy ; and Devouring, | whence even 
that vulgar manner of ſpeaking _ ' 
hee} Mens, ah wy” le 
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feeds on him with his eyes ; that is to ſay, he 
looks on him with ardor. Thoſe looks 
are the ttue images of Deſire, which be- 
ing onely a tranſport and a ſally which the 
Soul-makes towards Good , imprint ' the 
ſame darting in the'eyes, which are the 
moſt mobile and the moſt obedient parts 
of the body, caſting them out as much as 
ſhe'can, and as much as they can fuffer 
it : Beſides, that the ſpirits which abun. 
dantly run thither, and would goout, 
drive them forward to make themſelves 
way, and fill them with the luſtre and vi- 
vacity which we perceive in them. 

The trembling of the tongue and' a watry 
mouth , are effects which ſerve for the ap- 
petite of Aliments ; for the Soul, which 
hath a ſecret knowledge of what is uſeful 
for its deſignes, knowing that taſting can- 
not be without humidity, and that the 
motion of the tongue is neceſſary to ſend 
alimerits down into the ſtomack, brings 
this watEr into the mouth, and ſtirs the 


. tongue, when we ſee the things we deſire, 


or hear them ſpoken of , the Fancie in 
ſome manner rendring them preſent, and 
cauſing the organs to do the ſame thing 
they would do if they were really on the. 
tongue. **- | 
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But whence comes this clear und ſubtil 
water ?  Doth it not deſcend from thoſe 


kirnels which are in.the bottom of the | 
mouth, : whoſe chief uſe is to receive the 


\s7@45 


It is evident i it commonly. proves ſo , and | 


that the. motion of the ſpirits which the 
Deſire brings into thoſe parts , opens the 


paſſages, and makes theſe waters run | 


the more. . Bur it often alſo happens, that 
they come from the ſtomack , either by 
the means of thoſe wandring ſpirits 
which ryn thither to cauſe digeſtion, or 
by the contraction of its fibers which 
ſqueeze the humour wherewith they are 

atered, and raiſe it up on high : for 
in Deſires they ſometimes contract them- 
ſelves ſo much, that they even overthrow 
the ſtomack ; and principally in fiſh, who 
naturally are all gluttonous, and who pur: 
ſuing their prey too ardenrly , cauſe it, to 
run out of. its place, and caſt it ſometimes 
even into their mouthes. However it be, 
we muſt belieye that theſe two effects be- 
long to the deſire of Aliments, and that 
the. Soul hath ſome reaſon to employ 
them to that uſe, But when ſhe makes 
them ſerve other deſires, as it often hap- 
pens 
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pens, it is an errour-which'comes from its 
blindneſs and precipitation', and which 
perſwades that that which is neceſſary for 
one defigne may alſo be ſo for another, al- 
though iudeed it be quite uleleſs. on 

The. ſeveral inflexions of the voice which 
are obſerved in Deſire, do not all proceed, 
from it : AS it, mixeth it ſelf with' other, 
Paſſions,it borrows-from them the ſounds 
and the accents which ; are familiar-t& 
them. Sometimes. :it lifts: . it up-with 
Boldneſs and Anger, ſometimes it lets: it 
fall with Fear and Languor. ; . ſometimes 
it cuts it with, grief and. aſtoniſhment, 
other times it draws it out with admirati- 


. on and joy, But.the change whrich this 


alone ſeems to-glve;, 1s the precipitation. 
of words, and, the long; exclamations. 
which commence-its diſcourſes :: For the 
force which follows this Paſſton;, .cauſeth. 
the words to go out in, acroud ,. and the 
darting forth of the Soul cauſeth.g tranC-: 
portof the voice, which is always made 
by the ſtrongeſt yowels ,-'which moſt .of 
all. open the mouth, as if ſhe would make 
a freer. paſſage, that ſhe might iſſiie ont- 
the more readily... In effe&t,.'we never. 
finde the I nor the U in the ordinary ex-: 
clamations of Deſire, but onely A,QO, _ 


by 
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E:which fſhealfo:chargeeh with vehement 
a[pirations: which ſheyy the force ſhe uſerh 
mmxlong forth © ve ih. 

-' Slence, andconfulron of diſcourſe ; are the 
effects of a great diſtraction of the Minde, 
which is common to thoſe who ardently 
defirea thin, when we fpeak not to them 
of theit Paſſion, or when they are with 
mm which cannotſerve thenicherein: 

r:the'$oul--quitting with regret the 
thought” of the Good ſhe' wants, and: in- 
ceffantly ſeeking the means to poſleſs it, 
flees the converſation which might trou- 
ble her pleaſitte and her defigne 5 and re- 
emring'in her-fetf , or rather wandring tn 
the pirfulrſhe makes , ſhe hears not'what 
others 'fay; ſhe ſfilencerh her felf, or makes 
diſorderly anſwers. And her. tranſport 
rifethooftento/ that exceſs; that it takes 
iway'the.uſe of thefSenſes; and even ra- 
vitheth her tro an extalie , as we ſhewed 
is our Difcottfe of Love. ' Well! 
>'Fos what' eoncetns the agitation of the 
big; it follows the difquiet or the motion 
which the fouf makes towards Good *'for 
when he whs:is troubled with this Paſſi- 
on changeth. every moment his poſture 
and his place, cafts about his eyes here and 
there, taras tio on one fide, now on the 
. _ other ; 
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other 5 now riſeth, now ſits 3 goes, and 
ſtops ever and anon :''they are the effes 
of his itreſolutions , and the divers des 
ſignes which hisdifquiet propoſeth': But 
if hereacheth our his head, if He firetch 
out his arms towards the deſired objec, if 
he goes and walks with large pieces, 'and 
runs. towards it ;-'they are endeavours 
which the Soul caufeth the parts 'to'ttiake 
' to draw neer the good which i diſtdnr 
from it. For although they are-ofreh uſe 
leſs, in the errour ſhe is ſhe ſtill believes 
ſhe goes forward; 'and that caſthig the 
eyes, the head and hands towards what 
ſhe defies, it 84s much ground gotten, 
and that at laſt ſhe ſhall arrive at the ent 
ſhe tends to. Tſ4 3 21 
__ We have nothing:more here to exa- 
mine, butthe neceffary effedts of Deſire, 
But as the moſt-patt of them are' to'be 
found in thoſe Paſſions of whichwe-have 
already ſpoken, we thall withour difficulty 
enquire. the reaſons; and ſeri back the 
—_ to -_ place-whenee ho pon 
them: For fahs and extafies. loſs of fpeecth,fleey 
and nba ee no Ribs 5d 
but as in Love. The face grows refl and ſwell'd 
by the arrival of blood and fpirits which: 
caſt themſelves onthe outward parts, as 
| is 
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is already ſaid. Tears proceed from prief 
_ which the -privation. of Good: roo atten. 
tively con{idered, breeds in the Minde. 
The mwtion of the heart and arteries i great, 
becaufe_the' ſoul. endeavours to open 
them, to ſend forth! a quantity of ſpirits ; 
frequent, becaule of: the violence and haſte 
it makes to get them out z and-uncqual,by 
the mixture. of other Paſſions. ; 


There remains nothing now but an ef- 
fe of, Deſire, which, being exrraordina- 
ry, deſeryes a longer examen then. the 

ormer:-;..It.is, that a too ardews Deſire makes 
4 mas grow 0d un a day, as Theorictus; that is 
toſay, makes the hair gray in a ſhort time, 
according to. the ordinary explication of 
that paſſage,. - For my. part, I muſt confeſs 


and I do not remember that TI have ſeen it 
anywhere but 1n that Author. - But ſince 
the: ſame thing happens injFear and in{De- 
ſpair, which in a night change the hair, 


and 


that the obſervation is particular enough, 


| 
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and that caresanddiſpleaſuresmake aman 
grow gray before his time, it is impoſlli- 
ble but Deſire may ſometimes cauſe the 
ſame effec : all the difficulty is to know 
how it may be done. 

You muſt then ſuppoſe with. _1riſte- 
tle, that hair grows gray for want of heat 
fit and natural for it; that it then ſuffers 
a kind of. corruption and rottenneſs, and 
chat it happens asto all other things that 
in corrupting it turns white: in effect we 
cannot deny but that it is the old age of 
the hair, And fince that of all the Vas 
happens from the diminution of natural 
heat,it 1s likely it proceeds from the ſame 
cauſe ; when this heat then diminiſheth it 
produceth two effects in the hair , for the 
aliment which ought to nouriſh it, digeſts 
not but flies, into vapours,and the air fills 
the place of the Spirits. Now vapours 
contain much air, and air is the firſt cauſe 
of whiteneſs, as we ſeein ſcum; and ex- 
perience teacheth us,that to make the hair 
white, we muſt wet and expoſe it to the 
air. 

Andit is true that heat growing weak, 
either by little and little, or ſuddenly, in- 
digeſtion is the chief cauſe of whiteneſs of 
hair, when the heat is conſumed by de- 


ly 
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'prees3' but when it readily diflipates, as it 
Hippen: in ſicknefſeſs and vehement Paſii- 
ors, it is chiefly the air which whitens it 
fliding into the pores, and taking the 
place of the retired ſpirits. 

Some will ſay , If this be true, the hair 
of dead men ſhould be always white ; na- 
tural heut 'being extin&, and the air en- 
vironing them , might eaſily infinuate it 
ſelf into its pores. 

To this it muſt be anſwered, that after 
death there remains a natural heat in the 
hair, as in the bones, which are long pre- 
ſerved after the expiration of the creature 
whoſe'parts they were, But this heat is 
immoveable, and incapable of any frui- 
tion of life , being deprived of the ſouls 
influence, 'which gave it efficacie and mo- 
tion : So there are no more crudities 
made , becaule the aliments riſe no more 
thither , -and the air cannot occupie the 
. place of the ſpirits which are there fixt 
and ſtopt, 

Certainly , we cannot but confeſs that 
the ſoul inſpires ſome vertue into thoſe 
parts, that ſhe takes ſome care of them, 
and that ſhe governs them as ſhe pleaſeth; 
otherwiſe, what ſhould cauſe rhat delight- 
ful and regular painting :in the —_ 

O 
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of Birds 2 what ſhould ſo july compaſs 
the eye-brows:?- what ſhould -ſo carefully 
regulate the bairof the eye-lids ? laſtly, 
what ſhould caufe all that fo wel meaſur'd 
a diverfity which tsto be obſerved in the 
hair of beaſts ? + As that commonly)fol- 
lows the ſpectes of every creature, it maſt 
needs be, that the ſoul-wherein it is con» 
tained, conduceth alſo to this work , and 
that ſhe at her pleaſure diſpoſeth of thoſe 

$ wherein -{heicauſeth ſo many won- 
ders. This being granted, :it is not hard 
to ſay how Fear, Defire and Cares may 
change the hair : for, in retiring the ſp1- 
rits, they derive of the influence it re- 
. ceived from them , they dry up that 
ſpring of life whick did rife to its roots, 
and draw away that vital heat which ran 
thorow its pores. 

Itis true, this ſeldom happens, and 
there muſt be a great violence and a great 
diſpoſition to produce this effet. For 
there: are certain ations from which it 1s 
very diftcult to withdraw Nature ; and 
what tempeſt ſoever happens to it, ſhe 
but ſeldome forſakes their rudder and 
conduct. Such are the funGions of the 
Vegetative foul, which are principally 


made by the means of the tixt ſpirits; and 


being 
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being not fubjet tothe power of the Ima- 
gination, or of the Appetite, remain qui- 
et, whilſt the others erre here an.! there, 
and are agitated by the ſeveral motions 


which the Paſſions impreſs. But yet it. 


ſometimes happens, that, by reaſon of the 
conjunGion which there 1s between the 
parts of the ſoul, the diſorders of the one 
are communicated to the other , and that 
the Natural faculty is carried away by the 
Senſitive, principally in thoſe whoſe ſpi- 
fits are more mobile, and the ſubſtance of 
their parts more ſoft, . So that thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe imagination is very ſtrong, 
and who have: the weakeſt brain , more 
ealily grow gray then other men, by the 
pou of thoſe Paſſions which we have 
poken of. - 


— i. 
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CHAP. VI. 
T be Charafers of Hope; 


MW E who gave away all he 
7 had, and reſerved onely 
Z Hope, made not ſo ill a 
2) > bargain as it may be ima- 
C7 2-2» gined : He took for him- 
ſelf that which is the ſweeteſt in life, the 
moſt durable Good which can be found 
therein. Ina word , we may ſay, that he 
had for his ſhare all what he had not, and 
_ he truely divided for himſelf like a 
ing. | 
Indeed, as there are no other Goods 
whereof we are ſenſible, but thoſe 
which we poſſeſs, and thoſe which we 
hope for ; it is certain, that poſſeffion af- 
fords not a perfect contentment here be-. 
lowe, for that it cloys the Minde, and: 
takes away the knowledge of the good it 
u poflet- 
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poſlefleth, that it even corrupts the Na- 
ture of 1t, and (traigtic begets a diſtaſte, 
But Hope, which awakens the Mince, and 
renders it clearer- fighted, repreſents the 
Good as it 1s, fſhews it m its purity , and 
oivesa far more delicious taſte of it then 
Enjoyment can, : For it 1s {o ingenious, 
that it ſeparates it ſelf from all the Ills 
which are mixt with it ; it purifies it ſelf 
from all the defects which accampany it : 
and as we may ſay, that it is then the 
flower of Goodneſs which it pours into 
our foul; we may alſo ſay, that the Joyit 
diſperſeth therein is the flower of jPlez. 
fare, and the moſt refined ſweetneſs of 
Dc<light. Why ſhould we then wonder, 
finding it ſo ſweet and delightful, if we 
enter it intoall our deſfignes, if we mix it 
with all cur aCtions ; and if it be the laſt 
thing we abandon dyring life ? 'Tis what 
alone fweetens the, ſharpneſs and bitter- 
nefs thereof, which patiently makes us 
bear the diſgraces thereof; and of all the 
good things which may accrue thereunto, 
this is the onely one which js compatible 
with thoſe miſeries whereunto it is ſub- 
ject : For,ſhould all ills overwhelm a per- 
ſon., fhould all miſchances and calamities 
which we can imagine faſten.on him , he 

yet 
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yet may have Hope, which perhaps alone 
may be worth more to him then all other 
Goods can be withour it. 

Of a truth, alſo, it is of all the Paſſions 
the moſt natural ro Man : heis ſenſible 
of its growth, as he grows in perfeCtion ; 
and feels it weaken , when he fails in that. 
He ceaſeth to live, when he ceaſerth to 
hopes and, to ſpeak foberly, there is none 
but he alone that hopes : for all other 
creatures have no mare but a ſhadow of 
Hope, as they have of Reaſon ; the In- 
telligences ſcarce know it : And when 
Man paſſeth into. their nature, although 
he ſtill be capable of Love or of Hatred, 
of Joy or of Griet, oi Fear or of Deipair, 
yet is he no longer capable of Hope. 

Certainly , Hos it is that which leads 
us to felicity, and which gives vs the firſt 


taſte of it, it would be uſeleſs to thoſe 


who are already happie; and to thoſe 
which cannot be {o : And Man, who alone 
1s1n the way of felicity , ought alſo to be 
onely touched with this Paſſton. In the 
tempeſts wherewith his life is continually 
agitated, it was neceſſary that Hope fhould 
be his-lanthorn,and the ſtar to lead. him to 
his. laſt port ; and that in the length and: 
dangers of his voyage, he might at leaſt 

U 2 have 
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have the ſatisfation. to ſee afar off the 
end he tends to, and to poſſeſs in Idea 
and by way of advance the happineſs he 
aſpires to. For Nature, whonever ſuffers 
things to arrive at once at their laſt perfe- 
ion, would have Man here belowe have 
ſome ſenſibleneſs of his, that he might as 
it were make ſay and taſte, if we may ſo 
ſpeak, of the Soveraign Good, before he 
ſhould perfeRly poſlels it. | 

But ſince that is the true uſe of Hope, 
we ought not otherwiſe to employ nor 
abuſe-ſo noble an help, in purſuit of fo 
many vain things which occupie our De- 
fires, and which are unworthy of the ex- 
cellency of our Mindes. That which 1s 
deſtined to nouriſh and breed up Vertue, 
muſt not ſerve for the nouriſhment and 


ſubſiſtence of Vice; and that which ought 


tolead us to Felicity, ſhould not eftrange 
us from it, and precipitate us into miſery. 
Foritis certain, that if Hope be not regu- 
lated by Reaſon, there are no ill defignes 
formed, nor evil aCtions performed, net- 
ther are there any ill habits which take 
not their beginningand their growth from 
It : It is the ſeed of all the evil which is 
committed in the world ; it 1s the ſougce 
of all the miſeries which flow thither : 


and 
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and in-Truth , as well as in the Fable, it 
may pals for one of the greateſt miſchiefs 
which befel Mankinde. Whatever it be,it 
is moſt true , that their weakneſs is in no- 
thing more diſcovered, fince, as the Wiſe 
man ſays, all their hopes are but a light 
froth , which the tempeſt diffipates in a 
-mament , but a ſmoke , which the winde 
carricth away ; and but a dream, which 
troubles our life with fantaſms and chi- 
mzra's. But we muſt leave theſe medi- 
tations to Divinity , and ſee whether we 
can deſcribe the Characters of this Paſ- 
ſion. | | 
The Poets had reaſon to feign that 
Hope onely remained in the bottom of 
Pandora's box : for it is certainly hid in the 
very bottom of the ſoul : It iſſues not 
forth as the others do; all its endeavours 
are ſecret; and the trouble it cauſeth may 
be compared to thoſe tempeſts which of- 
ten riſe 1n full ſea , without troubling the 
ſhore : What violence ſoever it brings, 
what ſtir ſoever it cauſeth, nothing ap- 
ears outwardly ;z and, did not other Paſ- 
10ns mix themſelves with it , it would be 
very hard to diſcover it. Indeed, he that 
hopes is always amongſt the diſquiets of 
Deſire: andthe raviſhmeatsof Joy, Im- 
U 3 patience, 
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| nn oqedly 
is Minde;and the privation of good, wit 

the imaginary enjoyment he haththereof, 
caufe a certam mixture of diſpleaſure and 
delight, which at once almoſt renders him 
content and diſpleaſed. But this chiefly 
happens when his Hopes are uncertain : 
for the difficulties which are then greater, 
figure unto him the ſucceſs the more 
doubtful ; aixing Fear with his Deſires, 
and Deſpair with his Fear : Then all at 
once relevating his courage, and flatter- 
mg his defignes with a favourable event, 
all his apprehenſfions vanifh, and give way 
to Boldnefs, Joy, and Perſeverance : He 
no more mindes thoſe obſtacles which 
aftoniſhed him before ; at leaſt, after he 
hath meafured'them with his ſtrength, af- 
ter he hath ſeen them overcome by 
others, and that he may be as happie as 
they have been ; he eaſily believes t6 
compaſs it , and that it is ſufficient to'un- 
dertake a great matter, to oblige Fortune. 
He remembers himſelf of all the graces 
that ever he received from her; he in the 
ſame manner perſwades himfelf that he 
deſerved'them, and that he ought not to 
expect leſs; and that having now more 
credit and power then ever he _ 

L | e 
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he ought not to doubt of the ſucceſs he 


Hopes for. . He eſteems all thoſe which 
may ſerve him in this occation : ſome he 
believes are obliged to it by duty or in- 
tereſt ; others ; X affection or honour, 


fn fide, he promileth himſelfthe affiſtance 


pr all thoſe which he hath ſeen, or heard 
ih of, And weaving thus intricacies 


So fd © © 82% 88 2 . ; 
with intricacies, he imagines his deſignes 


infallible, and that they ought to ſucceed 
according as he hath projeqzd them : as 
if he were already maſter of the Good he 
ſeeks, hethinks he hath the abſvlute dif. 
poſal therevF : He defiines thoſe who 
ſhall ſhare in his good ſucceſs, and marks 
thoſe who are to be excluded : and thus 
making whom he will happy or unhappy, 
he believes himſelf the diſpenſor of the 
favours and diſgraces of his fortune, 
thence he grows preſumptuous, raſh, in- 
ſolent;he \ nv there is nothing that can 
reſiſt him, nothing he ought not to under- 
take : Hedeſpiſeth the deſignes of a jea- 
lous man, and the purſuits of a rival! ; and, 
as if they ought no longer to pretend to 
what they hope for, he ſcorns their weak- 
nefs, and laughs at their deſpair. In this 
aſſurance he abandons the care of his af- 
fairs, he no longer mi:des his own yre- 
U 4 ſervation ; 
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ſervation ; and, without taking heed of 


the ambuſhes prepared for him , he by his | 


negligence loſeth the good he aſſured 
himſelf of, and often triumphs over an 


enemy who hath already gotten the vi- | 


Ctory over him. In fine, he becomes 
vain, importunate, and ridiculous ; he 
continually ſpeaks of the ſervices he hath 
rendered, of the recompences he hath 
merited , of the means he hath to oblige 
all the world. If you will believe him, 
there 1s none but he can procure graces 
and favours, they belong to him onely,and 
he alone allo who can revenge himſelf if 
he ſhould be refuſed : Hereupon, imagi- 
ning that in effet he may meet with a 
check , he becomes peeviſh, and grows 
angry : To ſome, he reproacheth their 
negligence, or their ingraticude;to others, 
their baſeneſs or perfidiouſneſs : and of- 
ten, not knowing upon what to fall , he 


accuſeth Heaven and Fortune for the miſ- 


chief which perhaps will never befal 
hm. . | 

— Thus far Hope carries us, when it is 
unbridled. Yet muſt we not believe that 
it makes this progreſs ſucceſſively with- 
out interruption ; ſuſpition and miſtruſt 
traverſe it every moment ; Fearat —_ 
& EF + 0 | Rep 
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ſtep retains it , Deſpair ſometimes ſtops 
it all at once ; Deſire and Boldneſs ſuc- 
ceeding preſently after, it findes it ſelf 
continually carried away, and reſtrained 
{ by contrary motions : and of the calmeſt 
1 of all the Paſſions, which it is, it appears 
the moſt unquiet and the moſt turbulent, 
But to ſpeak truth , we ought not to ac- 
cuſe it for theſe ſtorms, 1t is the Paſſions 
which follow its train : And if there be 
any thing which it can do alone, it is, that 
it eſtabliſheth the Minde againſt thoſe dif 
ficulties . which appear in the ſearch of 
Good, So that it was not without reaſon 
figured with an Anchor, which truly ſtays 
ſhips, but yet hinders them not from be- 
ing ſtill agitated by waves and tempeſts, 
However, Hope hath no outward Chara- 
Ger particular to it ; and that which ac- 
companies it, is but a.confuſed mixture of 
touches which the other motions of the 
Soul imprint on the body. It may be com- 
pared to thoſe ingenious Pictures where- 
In ſeveral figures are ſeen to repreſent an- 
other which is notthere painted : For al- 
though you may therein obſerve the 
marks of Defire, of Joy and Boldneſs, 
and often thoſe of Fear, of Deſpair, and 
of Grief; yet all that repreſents nothin 
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elſe but Hope. Indeed, when it begins 
to be ftht,, it raviſheth the body, lifts uþ 
the head, raiſeth the brow, the voice 
grows firm , the looks aſſured : And in 
that air which hath ſomewhat bf ſevere 
in it, ybu may perceive a moderate Joy 
which {weetens the eyes,” a certain ſere- 
nity which ſheds it ſelf upon the face, and 
a blithe vivacity which animates all its 
actions. But this Calm laſts not long ; 
from time to time impatience and dif- 
quiet diſturb it : They caſt their looks 
here and there , ſometimes ſend them up 
towards heaven 3 they figh at every mo- 
ment ; they cannot ſtay in a place : fome- 
times they grow peeviſh and doating ; 
they grow pale,they loſe courage : Then, 
by little and little retaking their firſt aſ- 
furatice, they feel their forces augment, 
they finde themſelves heated with a new 
ardor ; they come, they go, they leap; 
they are in perpetual agitation, But, to 
ſpeak home , theſe later fallies come not 
from Hope : As it is a Paſſion which na- 
turally is the moſt moderate of all, 
it never rifeth to theſe excefles : All 
the motions it cauſeth ,- are without vi- 
olence , and without precipitation : Tt 
renders the Pulſe firm, without _ 
f vehe- 
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vehement ; the Reſpiration ſtrong, with- 


S , 

: out force : It fortifies the aCtions of. all [| 
| theEparts : It awakens Jangaiſhing Paſfi- if 
: | ons; it retaiosthoſe which are impertt i 
> | ous. Finally, it is the moſt uſeful of | 
5 | themal, for Vertue, and for Health : Let | 
1 us therefore enquire what its nature is, | 
1 {| and how it produceth all theſe effects. 

d | 
| 
; if 
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ParT 2. 
Of the nature of Hope. 


Ope is ſo fine and delicate a thing, 


mixeth it ſelf with other Paſflions, and 
which ſhews it ſelf ſo little, as we have 
ſaid , that thoſe who have enquired the 


nature thereof, areto be excuſed if they. 


have nor encountred it, Indeed, the alli- 
ance It hath with Deſire and Boldnelſs 1s 
ſo great, that it is very hard to ſeparate 
them, and to diſcern the motion which 1s 
proper to every of them : For Boldneſs 
15 never without Hope, nor Hope with. 
ont Deſire. Beſides, the aCtion of the 
Imaginative faculty glitters ſo much in 
this Paſſion , that thar of the Appetite 
ſcarce appears : and that is the reaſon 
ſome have defined it by he expectation of 


good, 


Ht forms and ruines it ſelf by 
{ach weak means, which ſo ſubtilly 
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goed, which is a pure effe& of the Tmagi- 
nation , as being nothing but a belief and 
an opinion which we have of a good to 
come. | 

But beſides that we may expe&t Good 
without hoping forit, as we will ſhew 
anon, Hope would not then be a Paſſion, 
being no motion of the Appetite. As for 
thoſe who have placed it in the rank of 
Paſkons, ſome have ſaid that ir was the 
conſummation and the perfeCftion of De- 
fire : Others, that it was a certain confi- 
dence we had that the deſired good would 
come. But the firſt confound it with 
Delire, the others with Boidneſs : or at 
leaſt, if Confidence be a kinde of Hope, 
3s It is moſt likely, it wete to define the 
gender by the ſpecies, and an obſcure 
thing by one which is leis known, In a 
word, all the definitions are faulty, being 
either too much ſtretched , or too much 


| contracted : and none of them obſerve 


the particular motion wherewith the Ap- 
petite 1s agitated in this Paſſion 3 which 
nevertheleſs alone makes all its eſſence, 
and without which it is impoſfible to 
know its nature. We muſt then makeit 
our Ground, that Hope reſpe@s but good 
tocome, and that Deſire always precedes 

| it, 
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it, foraſmuch as Deſire is the firſt motion 
which the ſoul makes towards that kinde 
of good, and that we never hope for any 
thing , without having deſired it before. 
But becauſe there are alſo thoſe which we 
deſire, which we cannot hope for, ( for 
well may we wiſh for Beauty, Knowledge, 
Glory, Scepters, and Diadems, which are 
moſt commonly beyond our hopes.) that 
makes us judge them two different Paſ- 
fions, and that their objects, motives and 
motions ought alſo to be different. 

Now it 1s not enough for the obje& of 
Hope, that the things be thought poſtible, 
(for they have that of common with De. 
fire , as we have ſaid ;) bur beſides that, 
we muſt believe that they will effecually 
happen. Yet this belief is not maſt cer- 
tain and infallible 3 for we never hope for 
thoſe things which neceſjarily are to hap- 
pen 3 but they muft be doubtful, and we 
muſt tmagine that there are difficulties to 
obtain them. But where can the difficulty 
be ? For itis not always to be found in 
the things we hope for, ſince there are 
ſome which move that Paſſion, which yet 
are very eafie ; notin the means we em- 


. ploy to acquire them , being often with- 


ont difficulty to be performed. 
We 
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We may then ſay, that in the things we 
hope, we always imagine we can never 
enjoy them but by the means of ſome 
other man , whether in effect he labour 
ta make us obtain them , or that he no 
ways hinder us : For it is certain , that if 
they were wholly 1n our own power, and 
did we believe that nothing could hinder 
us from tbe, poſlcfiion of them, they could 
never beget: Hope 1n us ; and the Soul 
would be content to adde to the Defire, 
which ſhe would then form faith and af- 
ſurance that it would happen : which is 
an effect of the Judgement, and not of the 
Appetite. 

The Citiiculty then in Hope, comes al- 
ways from a third, which is as the wedinm 
betwixt him who hopes, and the thing 
hoped for ; in whoſe liberty we ſuppoſe 
it is, to do or not todo what we hope. 
For although, we ſhould often hope good 
from thoſe. things which, do not freely 
operate, even from thoſe things which 
are inanimate. ; as when we hope that 
Lands will be fertile, and that Seaſons 
will be pleaſant ;, thata beaſt will delight 
us, or be. ſerviceable to. us : we fancie 
them to our felves as if they had that li- 
berty; whether it be that there is in beaſts 
an 
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an image of true liberty , or for that we 
have a natural inſtin& which ſecretly in. 
ſtruts us that there is a Superiour power 
in the world, which diſpoſeth thereof at 
will, and according as it thinks fit * 'So 
that what we hope depending from the 


will of others whoſe maſters we cannot 


abſolutely be, it is impoſſible but we muſt 
eſteem it difficult , and but that the ſuc- 
ceſs muſt ſeem doubtful. Ir is not but 
that ſometimes the difficulty may be in 
the thing it ſelf we deſire, and the means 
we uſe co obtain it : but it 1s not conſider- 
able in this Paſſton, being not efſenrial to 
it. However, from what part ſoever it 


comes, we muſt take it for granted that- 


it is necef{ary to form Hope. Let us now 
fee what its deſigne is, and what the mo- 
tion is which it cauſeth in the Appetite. 
All the difficulties preſented to the 
Soul, either in the ſearch of Good, or 
aſſault and flight of Il], appear greater or 
leſs then its forces; that is to ſay, ſhe be- 


lieves ſhe can overcome them, or that ſhe | 


cannot reſiſt them : If they are the 
weaker, they beget Hope, Boldneſs, and 
Anger ; if they are the greater, they 
cauſe Deſpair and Fear. Now it is like- 


ly that in difficulties the Soul doth * - 
c 
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ſelf what we outwardly do when they 
preſent themſelves to us : For as we bend 
our ſelves againſt them, if we ſuppoſe we 
| can overcome them 3; and as we loſe 
ſtrength and courage, if they appear in- 
vincible 3 it muſt needs be, fince the mo- 
tions of the body follow thoſe of the 
ſonl,, and that there is ſome relation and 
reſemblance between them , that the 
ſoul bends or {lackens her ſelf as the bo- 
dy doth, in the encounter of the difficul- 
ties ſhe fancies. And indeed, it is the 
onely difference which can diſtinguiſh the 
motions of ihe Iraſcible appetite from 
| thoſe of the Concupliſcible : For in theſe 
the Soul hath no occaſion toemploy her 
force or courage, ſeeing no enemy ſhe 
ought to:ſlault,or againſt whom ſhe 1s ob= 
liged to defend her ſelf. Or if ſhe purſue 
Good, or flee from 111, it is without bend- 
| Ing or ſlackning her ſelf, 
Since it is then a thing common to Hope, 
Boldneſs, and Anger, to bend the Soul 
againſt difficulties ; let us ſee wherein 
they are different ; and chiefly , what 
Hope hath particularly therein, it being 
the ſubject of this Diſcourſe. We muſt 
| then ſuppoſe that in Hope the Soul di- 
ſtintly obſerves the Good, but confuſed- 
| X 


ly 
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ly ſees the difficulties : on the contrary, 
in Boldneſs and Anger it conſiders the dif. 
ficulties more then the good. Far alrhough 
in theſe the ſoul aflaulrs ill, ro enjay = 
gaod ſhe expects byvictory,ſhe chietly fix, 
eth her thoughts on the enemy ſhe fights 
againſt, and thinks onely on the good 
which ſhall thereby accrue, but as a thing 
at adiſtance, which provokes not as the 
preſence of ill doth, But in Hope, ſhe 
neerly faceth the good which preſents it 
ſelf; ſhe attentively conſiders it, and ſees 
but by the way the difficulties which be- 
ſiege her ; ſo that they do not appear ſo 
a , and conſequently do not oblige 

er to uſe ſuch endeavours to reſiſt them 
as in other Paſſions, 

Indeed in Boldneſs and Anger ſhe ri- 
ſeth up and aſſaults the ill , becauſe ſhe 
thinks it ſo powerful, that ſhe believes ſhe 
cannot overcome it without aſlault or 
combat : But in Hope it appears not fo 
{ſtrong,as that it ought to be aſlaulred;nor 
ſo weak, as to be ſighted : She keeps her 
ſelf in a certain ;:mean betwixt heat and 
negle(& ; and, without animating her ſelf 
gainſt it,ſhe puts herſelf in ſafety, & ſtands 
upon her guard: which ſhe doth in ſtiffen- 
ing and fortifying her ſelf 1n her felf ; as.t 
happens 
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happens to the body, which,its parts being 
all equally ſtretched , without changing 
place, and almoſt without moving, makes 
a vigorous motion , which keeps it firm 
and extended ; which for that cauſe 1s 
called in the Schools, The Tonick motion ; 
The Soul then doth the ſame in this Paſ- 
fion 3 without aſlauleing or fleeing the 
ill which might traverſe it, ſhe fortifies 
her ſelf, ſtands on her guard, and with aſ- 
ſurance expects the good ſhe ſeeks. So 
that we may define 1t to be 4 morion of 
the Appetite , in which the Soul, tn expectation 
of the good at deſares, ſtrengthens and ſtiffens hir 

ſelf in her ſelf, 10 reſiſt the difficulties ſhe may 
encounter therein. 

Indeed, the whole nature, the proper- 
ties, and conditions required in Hope, are 
contained in this definition. Deſire and 
Expe&ation, which conſiſt in the opinion 
that the good will come, are marked as 
the .neceſſary conditions which always 
precede it ; the defired good, as the ob- 
ject which moves it ; the appetite, as the 
{ubje&t where it is received ; and that firm 
aſſurance, agthe difference of the emoti- 
on which is proper to it, and which diftin- 
guiſheth it from all other Paſſions. For 
although Boldneſs and Anger ſtiffen the 

X 2 {ſoul 
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foul alſo, as we have ſaid, yet are they not 
coment to keep it fixed 1n it ſelf ; they 
make 1t rife up, and drive it againſt the 
11], and force it to fight with it. 

But this breeds a very reaſonable doubt: 
for, did the ſoul keep it ſelf ſtiff & ſteady 
in Boldneſs & Anger,as fhe doth in Hope, 
it would follow thatHope muſt always ac- 
company them : And yet it 1s true; aman 
may caſt himſelf into danger without 
hope of ever getting out; and that ſome. 
times we defire to be revenged of an 1n- 
Jury whereof we know we ſhall never 
have ſatisfaction : yet it hinders nor but 
that this propoſition is moſt certain , and 
but that 1t 1s true that Boldneſs and Anger 
are ever accompanied with Hope:For it 1s 
not always the onely good which Bold- 
neſs propeſeth, to get out of the danger 
which 1t caſts it ſelf into 5 honour and 
glory, which ſpring from generous aCtt- 
ons, are often the Goods it aſpires to, and 
the enjoyment of which it always hopes, 
what mitchance ſoever happens to it : al- 
though it fall under the difficulties it af- 
jaults, 1t ſtill thinks *twill be to overcome 
them, if they do but ſerve to obtain what 
It pretends to ; as in the Diſcourſe of 
Poldnelſs we ſhall more fully ſhew, . 

or 
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For Anger, we willin its place make it 
appear, that the ſatisfaction it expects in 
Revenge, and the principal end Nature 
hath aftigned it, is to hinder the thing 
which 1njures us from continuing to do 
ſo : ſo that what can ſtop the courſe and 
continuance of the []], appeaſeth Anger; 
and we are ſatisfied , when he who hath 
offended us repents himſelf of it , when 
he acknowledgeth that it was not his de- 
ſigne, when he flees,or when he hath been 
hurt ;, for that then ir appears that he 
wants either power or will to miſchief us, 
or elſe we ſuppoſe we have taken them 
from him. This then. is the ſatisfaction 
which Anger always promiſeth it felt:and 
if it happen that we deſpair of obtaining 
It, as, when the things which offena us 
appear ſo powerful tous, that they ſeen 
beyond our ſtrength and endeavours, and 
that we have no hope to be able to ſtop 
the malice they have to injure us ; we are 
then no longer capable of Anger, having 
loſt our hope to be avenged, that is to ſay, 
to beat back the 11] on him who canſed it, 
that he may ceaſe to do us more. If there 
be then a fatisfation which Revenge is 
out of hope to obtain, it is not natural tn 


the. Paſſion; it muſtbe a (tranger,as what 
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comes from the cuſtom of the Country, 
from the humour of the perſon, from the 
weakneſs of judgement, and the like. But 
this ſhall be 1n 1ts place more carefully ex- 
amined. Letus betake our ſelves to our 
former Difcourſe. | 
The Soul then ſtiffens it ſelf in Hope, 
and in ſome fort ſuffers that Tonick moti- 
on which (as we have ſhewn) happens to 
the body. But wemay ſay,that what image 
ſoever this example may give of the man- | 
ner wherewith the appetite is moved, it 
doth not fully ſatisfie the Mind,and leaves 
always in it a difficulty to conceive how 
the Soul can move ſo : For it is not as of 
Bodies, which have nerves and muſcles, 
which ſtretch the parts, and keep them 
extended,drawing them equally on every 
ſide : We can imagine nothing like it 1n 
the Soul , which is wholly ſimple, and 
which would rather ſuffer to be compa- 
red to ſubril and fluid bodies, which this 
effect cannot reach, then to thoſe who 
are maſſive and heavie, where it is com- 
monly performed. 

Now although this be true, yet it de- 
ſtroys not our propoſition: for it's certain, 
the Soul ſtiffens it ſelf aſwel as the Body, 
but that the manner is quite different. It 
1 Is 
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is not always neceſlary that the ſame mo. 
tions ſhould be made in the ſame manner : 
and we ſee that creatures bend and ſtretch 
out their bodies, although by different . 
means. - Amongſt thoſe which are per- 
fet, the mufcles perform this effect by 
contracting and looſing tkemſelves : Bur 
there are divers in whom theſe parts are 
wanting, as in thoſe which are ſolittle, 
that we can ſcarce diſcern them, and m 
which moſt likely it is the ſpirits and the 
nerves alone perform theſe actions with- 
out the uſe of other organs. T hereare a 
thouſand other examples in Nature , 
which clearly manifeſt this truth , bur 
were there none, the Schools teach us, 
that ſpiritual ſubſtances carry themſelves 
from one place to another 3 that they 
may occupile more or leſs room ; that 
they drive and draw bodies 3 that, in fine, 
they perform a!moſt all the motions 
which we obſerve inanimate bodies, al- 
though' the manner and the means be 
quite contrary. Which being granted, 
we ought not to donbt but that the Ap- 
petite can ſtiffen it ſelf as well as livicg 
parts ; it being needleſs it ſhould do it in 
the ſame manner, or by the ſame means as 


they are uſually accuſtomed to do. 
X 4 But 
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But if it were enquired what this man- 
neris, and what particular means the Ap- 
petite uſeth 1n this motion ; we muſt con- 
fels 1t to be a bold enquiry, to which 
it ſeems the minde of mar 1s not able to 
give ſatisfaction : For ſince its know- 
iedge, how high ſoever it be, draws its 
origine from that of the Senſes , how can 
it have any in thoſe things, when the 
Senſes forſake it 2 How can it diſcern 
the ways Nature takes in the motions of 
the Soul which are not ſenſible, when it 
1s tgnorant of thoſe it keeps in them of 
the body, which touch the Senſes, and 
are viſible to our eyes 2 Indeed, all our 
Philoſophy muſt confeſs, that it toucheth 
but the extremities of motions , and that 
it almoſt never ſpeaks of what paſleth 
between both. And we may ſay, that Na- 
ture,which fo freely gives all things, ſeems 
to be'jealous of the art wherewith ſhe 
doth them, and is unwilling we ſhould 
ſee the ſprings of her works. However 
it be, I bclteve more cannot be aſlured 1n 
this matter, then that the ſoul ſtiffens it 
{elf in exciting and quickning its vigour, 
and putting it, as the School ſays , out of 
the powerintoa&t. And truely, fince An- 
gelick natures can move and even tranſs 
EE + | port 
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port bodies from one place to another, 
it muſt be granted that they give to them- 
ſelves, & to them alſo.a certain impetuoſi- 
ty, which changeth the ſituation and con- 
ſiſtence they had ; ſome particular vertue 
muſt diſperſe it ſelf whereſoever they ex- 
tend, which renders them ſtronger & more 
agile:and this vertue,according to my opt- 
nion,is nothing but their Will, w® moves 
it ſelf; or elle their very motion: for things 
geta force in motion which they have not 
in reſt, The ſame thing may proportiona- 
bly be ſaid of the Appetite, which is the 
firſt moving power in creatures : For by 
exciting it ſelf, it agitates & corroborates 
it ſelf; and being agitated with an equal 
and uniform motion, which holds it fo 
ſuſpended, without advance or receſs, it 
remains ſtitf & ſtedfaſt,to oppoſe the diffi- 
culties which may preſent themſelvs, But, 
without engaging our ſelves further in 
this enquity , which exceeds the limits of 
our defigne , it will be ſifficient, to take 
away a difficulty which ſpr rgs from what 
we have already ſaid. 

Forif this motion of the Appetite be 
onely an <qual ard uniform agitation, 
whereby the ſoul remains fixt in it (elf, 
vithout advancing or receding 3 it muſt 
fol- 
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follow, that Deſire can never Þb& with 
Hope , ſince it darts out the foul, ard 
drives it out of it ſelf, and that this re- 
ſtrains it, We muſt then ſay , that it is 
true, Deſire is not always with Hope, al. 
though italways precedes it. And indeed, 
when we deſire any thing ardently, we 

percetve that Hope ſlackens it ſelf; as De- 

fire alſo diminiſheth , when Hope iocrea- 

ſeth.Certainly they Jeſtroy one the other 

when they meet ; Foraſmuch as the Soul, 

in Deſire, confiders the Good but as ab- 

fent, and takes no other care but co draw. 

neer untoit : but in Hope, ſhe fancies it fo 

neer, not ſeeing any difficulties which: it 

cannot overcome, thar ſhe almoſt thinks 

tt as if it were preſent, ( whence it hap- 

pens, that Joy isgreater in it then in De- 

fire :) So that ſhe makes not therein thoſe 

fallies and dartings ſhe dothiin this, unleſs 

ſhe be by ſome other things forced to it. 
On the contrary, ſhe ſtops to receive the 
Good which ſeems to be produced'and ad: 
vanced towards her. This truth diſcovers 
it 'ſelf in theſe ordinary phraſes in theſe 
Paſſions : For when we ſay that the De- 
fire is urgent, ardent, and violent; that it 
moves it ſelf towards Good; that Hope 
is fixt and aſſured ; that it upholds _ 
| who 
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who hope ; that it expedts the deſired 


things!; we unawares manifeſt how the 
Soul darts her ſelf out in Deſire, and re- 
tains ker ſelf in Hope, So that theſe two 
motions being oppoſite, it is impoſſible 
that they can be performed at the ſame 
time , and that thoſe two Paſſions ſhould 
be there together , but neceſfarily they 
muſt form themſelyes the one after the 
other , as we ſaid it muſt happen in thoſe 
of which we have ſpoken in the forego- 
ing Diſcourſes. 

Yet iris very true,that this is not always 
ſo, but that Hope mixeth it ſelf moſt com- 
monly with Deſire, Boldneſs,and Anger 
in all which, the Soul never fails to caſt 
forth her ſelf : for the ſtedfaſtneſs ſhe 
keeps In that, is not contrary to the dart- 
ing out of her ſelf which ſhe makes in this; 
the firſt being a motion of the parts a- 
mongſt Hens Fee , and the other a mo- 
tion of the whole thing. And as you ſee 
a body may keep it {elf ſtiff in it ſelf, and 
move it ſelf from one place to another, 
you muſt conceive the ſame in the Appe- 
tite, and imagine that Hope remains ſta- 
ble, whilſt thoſe other Paſſions tranſport 
It out of it ſelf. But, neither doth it then 


ſtop, as we have ſaid 3 the cauſe of theſe 
ſallies 
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fallies.being ſtronger then that of her re. 
ſtraint .; which , to ſpeak truth, is not eſ- 
ſential to Hope, but a pure accident which 
never meets with it but when it is quite 
alone, 

Let us now obſerve what moves the 
Appetiteto ſtiffen thus : for although it 
have the vertue to move it ſelf as 1t plea- 
ſeth, and that it bends it ſelf to reſiſt diffi- 
culties ; yet, being a blinde power, it 
knows not the difficulties, and the Fancie 
muſt neceſſarily propoſe them to it , and 
conſequently, it muſt be that which gives 
it the firſt ſhake, and reacheth the mo- 
tion which in this encounter it ought to 
employ. After it hath then diſcovered 
the difficulties which might traverſe its 
deſignes, and that it believes it may over- 
come them, it commands the Appetite to 
ſtand upon its guard, and ho'd it ſelf firm, 
for to make reſiſtance. But whence comes 
the belief it hath to overcome them ? 
From the good opinion it hath of its own 
ſtrength. Whence it is, that thoſe who 
have many friends, much wealth and ho- 
nour, thoſe who have ſuffered no difgra- 
ces, and to whom all hath happily ſuc- 
ceeded; thoſe who are young and luſty; 
in fine, all thoſe who think themſelves-pa- 
tent 
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tent in the goods of the Body, of. the 
Minde, and of Fortune, eaſily hope, be- 
cauſe they believe they have ſtrength 
enough to oppoſe all obſtacles, and over- 
come all difficulties which can happen. 
This good opinicn is ſo neceſlary for 
Hope, that it makes almoſt all its kindes 
and differences : as it is greater or leſs, it 
cauſerh the ſtrength or weakneſs, the ex- 
ceſs or defect of that Paſſion : Ir is that 
which produceth Preſumption and Confi- 
dence, which renders Hopes either doubt- 
ful or certain,good or ill, which augments 
or enfeebles them. Indeed, m——_— 
1snothing but an immoderate hope, which 
proceeds from a too-great opinion we 
have of our own ſtrength. Confidence 1s 
an aſſurance we have of an expedted help: 
'Tis like the faith we give to promiſes w* 
the things ſeem to make in theſe encoun- 
ters : jfor we ſay, The ſeaſon promiſeth us 


 fruir, That we promiſe our ſelves ſuch and 


ſuch a ſucceſs from our courage, forces, 
and friends. Finally, Hopes are either 
doubtful or certain, great or little, good or 
ll, according as we conceive the difficul- 
ties ſtrong or weak,or as we ſuppoſe them 


| , tobe moreor leſs eafie to be overcome. 


Yet I think ſome diſtinction were here 
neceſ- 
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neceſſary : for the moſt certain hope is 
not always the greateſt; and it is likely it 
is the greater, the more the ſoul ſtiffens it 
ſelf, fince it is the particular motion which 
forms thisPaſſion. Now ſhe ſtiffens her ſelf 
the more, the greater the difficulties are 
ſhe encounters: But when the hinderances 
are light, ſhe\moves not her ſelf ſo careful. 
ly, & conſequently Hope is leſs, although 
it be more certain. Our common phraſe 
confounds theſe things:for we ſay that we 
have great, ſtrong, and good hopes, when 
we would ſpeak them aflured; and that 
they are ſmall, ill, and weak, when they 
are doubtful. Yet for all this, we ought 
to-obſerve the diſtinctions we have made: 
for it is evident, that there are hopes 
which are weak and ſmall ,, not becauſe 
they are uncertain , but becauſe the ſuc- 
ceſs is ſo fure, and the difficulties ſo ſmall, 
that the Soul makes no motion at all for 
them. And truely we can never call rheſe 
hopes ill, although vulgarcly great and 
{trong ones are efteemed good, 
It may be demanded how there may be 
es which are certain, ſince the belief 
we have of the event of the things we 
hope for, is always doubtful]. Certainly 
we muſt confeſs that the certainty winch 
is 
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is therein to be found, is not infallble and 
of neceflity z it is onely likely,and moral ; 
And we call thoſe certain and ſure hopes, 
which are the leſs doubtful, and in which 
there is the leaſt to be feared. 

But what? it ſeems then as if Fear were 
always mixt with Hope,although they are 
two contrary Paſſions, Ic is true, there is 
always ſome cauſe of Fear, there. bei 
reaſon always ro doubt. But it follows 
not that Fear therefore forms it ſelf and 
mingles it ſelf with Hope, although even 
the Soul were ſurpriſed therewith, The 
Paſſions riſe not always up in fight of 
their obje&s, whether it be that there 
are ſtronger which reſtrain them, and ſtifle 
them at their birth;or whether the Minde 
conſiders not attentively enough the 
cauſes which ought tomove it. In Hope, 
the Soul 1s more attentive to the Good, 
then to the difficulties which beſiege her : 
She looks upon them but by the way, and 
believes ſhe can overcome them. Even 
then alſo, what ſubject ſoever there be of 
Fear, without examination ſhe in effect 
fears it not. But if ſhe conſider the dif- 
ficulties more then the good, and if ſhe 
take an opinion that ſhe 15 unable to over- 
come them , Hope gives place to Fear, 
which 
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which flees inits turn, out of other confi- 
derations; cauſing a flood and ebbe, which 
is often ſo ſwift and rapid, that it ſeems as 
if theſe two Paſſions mixt and confound- 
ed themſelves together. But we muſt 
review theſe things in the Diſcourſe of 
Fear. Letus now conſider what the mo- 
tions of the Spirits and of the Humours 
are in Hope. 


CERSRSNS 


PART 3. 


What the motion of the Spirits is 
in Hope. 


conformable to the emotion of the 
Soul, they muſt, when ſhe ſtiffens and 
confirms her ſelf in her ſelf when ſhe 
hopes, in ſome manner ſuffer alſo the ſame 
agitation. All the difficulty then 1s, to 
know how it may be done : for it is not 
eafie to concetve how thoſe fluid and ſub- 
; til bodies can get a quality which belongs 
tothoſe onely which are groſs and ſolid. 
Neither muſt you believe they congeal 
here, as they ſay it happens in ſome dil- 
eaſes; or that they fix, as thoſe Metalick 
ſpirits do whereof Chymiſtry relates ſuch 
miracles : for, beſides that thoſe we ſpeak 
of are much finer, and perhaps of another 
kinde then thoſe are, they muſt at that 
Y time 
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time become immoveable, and conſe. 
quently, all the parts whereto they areto 
ran, wuſt remain withour action. fince 
4hey cath work onely by their motion : 
Which yet cannot be true :. Experience 
and Reaſon ſhew us, that the organs 
move freely in this Paſſion 5 and that De- 
fire, which often mixeth withit, as we 
have ſhewn, cauſeth rhe ſpirits to move, 
without ruining the ſetiedneſs and con- 
ſiſtence which Hope gives them. We 
might perhaps imagine that they contrat 
and gather themſelves together, that, by 
uniting and crowding their parts toge- 
ther, they become ſtiffer and ſtronger,and 
{ſo put themſelves in poſture the better to 
reſiſt the aſſaults might be made againſt 
them. And certainly, there is a great like- 
lihood that ſome ſuch thing is done in this 
encounter : Forthe Soul, which knows 
that what 1s united 1s ſtronger then what 
is divided, never fails fo to fortifie ir ſelf 
when ill appears. Now the difficulties 
whichare always found in Hope.are taken 
for evils, becauſe they oppoſe themſelves 
to the poſſeſſion of good : And it is there- 
fore likely that the Soul contraGs the Spt- 
Tits, the better to defend her ſelf from 
that enemy which croſleth her eng 

of 
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Yet as in this Paſſion ſhe is wont but by 
the way to conſider of thoſe difficulties 
which conſequently ſeem not ſo great, 
nor {o uneafie to be overcome ; we muſt 
not doubt but that, if ſhe contra the ſpi- 
ris, it is ſolittle, that it isneither confi- 
derable, or powerful to confirm them in 
the manner they ought to be. 

And indeed, the Spirits cannot much 
contract themſelves without retiring in» 
ward{y,and confequently making the face 
look pale , foraſmuch as they draw the 
blood along with them, and rob the com- 
plexton of the colour it had before. So 
that Hope having the property to main- 
tain the countenance equal, and not to 
change its colour ; if it renders them ſo 
firm as we have ſaid, it muſt be by ſome 
other means then by contraCting or reunt- 
fing them together, | 

To conceive then how this is done, we 
muſt obſerve that the Soul can hope for 
nothing but what ſhe firſt loved and de- 
fired: it is neceſſary that the Spirits ſhoule 
move conformably to theſe two Paſſions} 
before Hope can agitate them. Now they 


 Gilate and open themſelves in Love, to 


embrace the good ; and in Defire they 
commonly recoll a little , that they may 
d &; the” 
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the more eaſily dart themſclves towards 
it. | Betng in this ſtate then, if Hope in- 
tervene, it changeth nothing in the ſitu- 
ation of their parts, it retains them onely 
in the proportion they had together; and 
from free and wandering, as they were, 
they ſubjet& themſelves to a certain order 
which they keep amongſt themſelves as 
long as Hope laſts 5 which is made by the 
ſouls intermiflion, which hath an abſolute 
command over them, placing them ag ſhe 
will, ſtopping them as ſhe pleaſerh, and 
holding them as it were by the hand in 
the rank ſhe had placed them : And for 
that time, they remain firm and ſtable, 
without confounding themſelves with 
others , or inwardly retreating, or advan- 
cing outwardly ; which is the particular 
motion of the ſpirits in this Paſſion. 
Some perhaps will ſay, that if theſe 
parts remain firm and ſtable, they will not 
move, and conſequently, that the Spirits 
would have no motion in Hope. But 
\Here are things, which, although they do 
40t change place, forbear not to move. 
Thus Elementary bodies which are notin 
their centre, although they are retained 
and ſeem immoveable , yet they make a 
zinde of an endeayour to return to their 
natural 
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natural place, which makes them feem 
either light or heavie. . We may ſay the 
ſame of the Spirits , which being retain- 
ed by a ſtrange violence, are not truely at 
reſt, but ſuffer aſecret agitation whicti 
holds them 1n continual ſuſpence. + -+ - 
. Now although the Spirits remain'thus 
firm and ſtable 1n Hope, it hinders not but 
that at the ſame time they may be agita- 
ted by other Paflions which mix them- 
ſelves with it. So Defire*ati@: Boldneſs 
may caſt them forth without mixing their 
fedfaſtneſs, becauſe it conſiſts but 1n the 
order of their parts, which this darting 
torth deſtroys npt, as we have ſaid, ſeeing” 
we may move a thing from one place to 
another, without diſturbing the order 
and motion which thoſe parts may have 
amongſt themſelves. Ry 
It 1s alſo true, that as Defire grows 
weak when Hope is: ſtrong, if the Spirits 
are very ſtable, their darting forth cannot 
be ſo great, becauſe they are not ſo free, 
nor fo eaſle to'move as they would be 
were they not reſtrained : Thar if Pafli- 
ons riſe whoſe motion quite deſtroys that 
of Hope, as Joy and Deſpair; then we 
may be ſure that Hope ceaſeth for a time, 
to:pive place to thoſe others 5 and that 
Y 3 the 
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the Spirits loſe their firmneſs, to diſperſe 
or ſlacken, themſelves, afterwards re- 
ſuming their fiſt confiſtence, if the Soul 


ſees new ſubjects of Hope 3 which ſome- 


4 


times happens ſoreadiry, that it ſeems as 
if it were done inan inftagr,and that theſe 
mations confound themielves the .one 
with the ather: 

T ſee nothing more here to ſtopus, but 
that ſome may chance to imagine, that if 
It were true*that in Hope the ſoul and 
the- ſpirits did bend themſelves to reſiſt 
difficulties,-fomewhat muſt appear on the 
outward parts, ,and they alſo muſt bend 
themſelves, for the ſame purpoſe ; ſince 


- thatin Laughter we ſee the muſcles retire 


as the {oul doth, that in Deſire and in An-. 
ger.they caſt themſelves outas ſhe doth 
that they ſJacken\in Joy,and that all other 
Paſtons make'the ſame impreſſion on the 
Body,, as the Objects do in the Appetite. 
But we muſtponfider, that the organs ofa 
voluntary motion move not in the Palit. 
ons, but through the ſtrength and efficacie: 
of the object, 'which urgerth the ſoul, and 
obligeth it ro-employ all:the means fhe 
hath to attaih;-the end ſhe! propoſed her 
ſelf, as we ſee it happens in all violent 
Paſſions 3 or elſe out of a particular de-/ 

: ſigne 
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ſigne ſhe hath to ſhew outwardly what 
ſhe inwardly reſents,as ſhe doth in Laugh- 
ter and.in Carefſes, So that there being 
none of thoſe motives in Hope, ſhe needs 
move none of thoſe outward parts, and 
contents her ſelf with the agitation ſhe 
gives the ſpirits'3 not conſidering the 1ll 
' but by the by, ſhe eſteems ir not ſo great, 
as tg,copioy all herendeavours agatnit it; 
ſo that ſhe commggly agitates but the 
' moſt mobile parts, as are the ſpirits, the 
eyes, the brows, and ſome other parts, as 
it happens in all other Paſſions which are 
weak or,moderate. 
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ParT 4. 


The cauſes of the CharaSers of 
' Hope. 


of the ſecret tempeſts, let us now 

ſee whence thoſe come which ap- 
pear outwardly, and examine why Hope 
renders men bold, preſumptuous , teme- 
rous, infolent, credulous, negligent in 
their affairs, and impatient in their aQti- 
ons; although it be the moſt moderate 
and the calmeſt of all the Paſſions of the 
Minde. - 

It is eaſie to diſcover the cauſe of its mw- 
deration,after having ſhewed how it moves 
the Soul and the'Spirits : for it is impoſſi- 
 bleir ſhould keep them ſtiff and ſtable as 

it doth , and that it ſhould be ſubject to 
thoſe agitations which are abſervable in 
other Paſſions : On the contrary , thoſe 

Er languiſh- 


B- ſince we have ſpoken ſufficiently 
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languiſhing and impetuous ones which 
mix with it, aſſume a conformable medio- 
crity to that kinde of motion which ſuſ- 

ends the ſoul between ardor and neg- 
ſed, as we have already ſaid ; wherefore 
it enfeebles the Deſire when it is too ar- 
dent, and ſtirs it up when it;js remiſs 3 it 
is a ſpur toLazineſs, and a bridle to Vio- 
lence 4 it hinders Boldneſs from being 
raſh, and takes off the tranſports of Joy : 
and if it chance to be with Fear, and with 
Grief, it ſo moderates them, that they 
fail not of their courage, 'and refuſe not 
to admit of the ſweeteſt Paſhons. | 
- But whence comes it then, that it ren- 
ders men raſh, vain, and impatient ? How 
can Anger and Fury be compatible with 
it? Andifit excite and animate the Cou- 
rage and the Deſires, how doth it beget 
Negligence and Idleneſs 2 And yet we 
cannot doubt but that in ſome ſort it is 
the cauſe of all: theſe effefts. But they 
alſo who will conſider the manner of their 
production, will confeſs, that it is neither 
the neareſt, nor even the true cauſe: For 
Hope indeed begets Boldneſs , but after- 


wards Boldneſs runs to Temerity : it ex- 


cites and awakens the Deſires; but thefe 
bring Diſquiet and Impatience with them: 
IT 
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it-brings Joy with it ; but aftewards Joy 
flees into raptures and extaſies : it inſpires 
the Appetite with Revenge; which is af: 
terwards converted into Fury : Finally, 
it gives Confidence, and that begets Pre- 
ſumption, vanity, and the ſcorn of all 
things which: may traverſe our defignes ; 
whence, after , Negligence and Lazinefs 
are bred. So that all theſe defects come 
not immediately from Hope, but from 
the other Pafſions which accompany it. 
And it is clear, that when theſe are raiſed 
to this exceſs, it quite vaniſheth , or be- 
comes extremely weak : For when we 
are ſenſible of a great Joy , at that very 
moment we have no ſenſe of Hope : it 


ſcarce appears in violent Defires, nor in - 
the tranſports of Anger ; the ſoul ſuffer- 


Ing her ſelf to be born away by the parti- 
cular motions of thoſe Paſſions : And 
Preſumption it ſelf, which ſeems nothing 
but an exceſs of Hope, wholly ruines it 3 


imagining that* there are no difficulties 


which can oppofeits defignes : for, where 
there is no morea difficulty,there remains 
no-Hope. | - 

However it be, Boldneff is eafily joyned 
with Hope, becauſe the Sonl having con. 
firmed her ſelf by this to the — 

| 0 
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of difficulties, is already in ſtate to aſſault 
them if they appear very ſtrong, and if 
ſhe betake her ſelf to conſider: the danger 
wherein they may caſt her , for want of 
fighting and overcoming them : Belides 
that the good opinion ſhe hath of her 
ſtrength , heightens - her Courage, and 
perſwades her that it is not enough to 
maintain the defenfive part, but we muſt 
purſue and aſſault our enemy. If her for- 
ces are not proportionable to this good 
opinion, and that ſhe believes them great- 
er then in effect they are?, thence ariſeth 
Preſamptien ; which , joyned with Bold- 
neſs, reacheth to Temerity 3 and::thence 
grows inſolexce : in the ſame manner as 
with Joy ſhe begets Yanity, Pratele, and 
—< hg ,-as 10 its -place we ſhall further 
ew. | 
Impatience raigns powerfully in-this Paſ. 
lion, . Foraſinuch as it commonly accom- 
panies:Joy, Defire, and Fear, there is al-: 
ways ſomewhat of theſe three mixt with: 
Hope 5 and even they+iare oftenifound 
all together... So that we muſtnot'won- 
derif weare unquietwhen we hope,whe- 


ther it be from the apprehenſion we have 


that werThall not ſoon enough poſſeſs: the 
good we expect, or from the urgeney of 
preſ- 


| 
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preſſing defires, or from the ſparkling 
which accompanies pleaſure. 
There is no Paſſion ſo credulous as Hope: 
for others. give credence onely to the 
Good or: Ill propoſed, but this equally 
_ in Both. Indeed, pleaſing things one- 
y perſwade Joy, Love,and Deſire : thoſe 
which are troubleſome make no impreſ- 
fion. on them , without deſtroying them. 
On the contrary, Ill onely is reſented b 
Grief, Fear, and Deſpair ; Good hat 
neither audience nor admittance among 
them. But Hope hearkens to both of 
them, foraſmuch as. being inthe midſt 
between bath, it eafily inclines cowards 
thoſe extremities : and ſhe no ſooner be- 
lieves what favours her deſignes , but ſhe 
hearkens to what renders chem impol- 
ſible. | 
_ The! Corporal characters which are 
found. in this Paſſion , are of two kindes, 
asinall the reſt : Theone by the com- 
mand of the Soul, the others by. Neceffi- 
ty. The: motions: of: the bend ; brows, 
eyes, and voice, and of all the. bady, are. 
of the firſt rank : The reſt are 1n'the form 
of ordinary effe&s,  -: - 
The body ſets it ſelf upright, the head 
is lifted up, the brows are raiſed , _ the 
ame 
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ſame intention. For the Soul , which 
would obtain the good, . and reſiſt the 
diftculties which oppoſe it, puts it ſelf 
in poſture to do both. Now beſides that 
this poſture is advantagious for to ſee afar 
off what may happen, it is ſoalſ{o in pur- 
ſuance of Good, or in defenceof 111 , if 
one be aſſaulted by it ; it is the moſt na- 
tural ſituation which bodies require for 
ation 3 it is the motion which begins all 
other ations of creatures ; whether to 
purſue pleaſing things, or to flee or aſſault 
11! ones, the firſt thing they do is to lift up 
the head and the body, The Soul no 
putting her ſelf in poſture of defence,dil- 
poſeth thus of thoſe organs, that ſhe may 
not be ſurpriſed 3 and raiſfeth them, to 
make them the firmer; as 1n Deſpair, and 
in Fear, where ſhe flackens her ſelf, ſhe 
bows the body , hangs the head, and caſts 
dowr the eyes and brows. : 

An aſſured countenance is made by a wide 
opening of the eye-lids with vivacity. A 
fixt and ſtedfaſt look , it is common to 
Anger, Impudence, Boldneſs, and Hope; 
yet with this difference, that in Anger 
the eyes are too ardent ; too open in Im- 
pudence 3 and too rude in Boldneſs. But 
in Hope they have none of theſe defaults ; 
all 
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all is therein moderate ; and it ſeems as if 
ſweetneſs and ſeverity were confounded 
together in all its motions. The eyes 
then are more open then ordinary, the 
better to ſee the good, and the difficu]tics 
which preſent themſelves. The ſted- 
faſtneſs of the looks, is a figne that impe- 
diments aſtoniſh not the Minde, and that 
it believes it ſhall overcome them. The 
vivacity of the eyes comes from the Spi. 
rits which Defire hath driven to theſe 
parts, or which Joy hath there diſperſed. 
In fine, ſweetneſs and ſeverity are there- 
in mixt together, becauſe that at the ſame 
time the ſoul fees the Good and the ll], 
andis touched both with the one and the 
other, and is not ſo ſure to obtain what 
ſhe pretends to, but that ſhe ſtill hath 
cauſetodoubt of it. 

This Paſfion often alſo makes a man 
turn up hi eyes, for that having need of 
the help of others to acquire what he 
ſeeks, tt caſts his eyes towards heaven, 
as tO the fountain of all good things, and 
the common helper of all Nature , and 
hath recourſe to ſuperiour cauſes, being 
not always aſſured of the aſſiſtance it 
promiſed it ſelf from others. | 

But when the looks are wrgent and un- 

| quiet, 
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quiet, they are efiefs of Deſire and Fear, 
which mix with it ; 1o the ſame manner 
as Joy often cauſeth its tranſports, ſpark- 


lings, and agitations. 
To conclude, 8he woice and the ſpeech are 


firm , that isto ſay, ſtrong, without vehe- 
Mmency or inequality , neither heightning 


nor falling, neither trembling nor prect- 
pitated : For the Soul, which bends it ſelf 
to reſiſt difficulties, 1sin no condition to 


fear : but becaule alſo ſhe will not affault 
them, ſhe' makes no great endeavour. 


| Wherefore, the voice falls not , becauſe 


there is no weakneſs in the Minde 3 it 
riſeth not alſo, there being no violence 
therein 5 neither is ir trembling, being 
without fear yz nor precipitate, bein 
without impetuoſity : but ſtrong nd 
equal , the air being beaten ſtrongly and 
equally by the Soul, which hath affured 
and confirmed her: ſelf againſt difficul- 
ties. | 

There remains now onely the Neceſla- 
ry Characters which follow the agitation 
of the Humours and of the Spirits. The 
firſt ,, andthat which ſeems the moſt pro- 
per for Hope, is , that the colour of the face 
chaugeth not 5 the reaſon whereof we 
touched at the beginning of this Diſ- 
courſe : 
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courfe ': For the Spirits, which become 
(table; ſtop alſo the blood, and hinder it 
from retiring inwardly , or Jiſperfing it 
{elf outwardly. So that if ſometimes 
we grow pale, it is an effect of Fear, as 
bluſking is of Love, Deſire, Joy, and the 
reſt of the Paſſions which drive the blood 


into the outward parts. 


Sizhs follow Love and Defire alſo. It is 
Fear that cools and makes us loſe Conrage; 
it is Boldneſs heats and' re-animates it, 


Finally , Diſquiet chiefly comes from De- 


ſireand from Fear, which are augment- 
ed by tediouſneſs and delays, which re- 
tard the poſſeſſion of the defired Good, 


But theſe Characters are ftrangers to 


Hope, whoſe examen is not here to be 
made: Let us onely confider thoſe which 
ſeem fit and natural to it, 


It renders the Pulſe fedfaF, without be- 


ing vehement : for the heart and the ar- 
teries, which confirm themſelves as well 
as the ſpirits, make the Pulſe appear 
ſomewhat harder then it was ; and by the 


touch. you may perceive a ſteadineſs 


-which 1t had not before. But this 1s 
without vehemency , foraſmuch' as the 
ſoul makes no great endeavour to aſlault, 


as we faid ; and the heat is temperate, 
which 
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which require a moderate and equal mo- 


| tion. It 1s true, if Hope fall into ſome 


cold and weak nature, it cauſeth a higher 
and greater Pulſe then it had ufually, for- 


. aſmuch as the Soul , which knows her 


weakneſs, and whoſe deſigne is to forrifie 
her ſelf, ſomewhat augments the heat, 
which hath afterwards need of the great- 
er- refreſhment, But at that time the 
Pulſe is nothing quicker ;- the heat being 
not ſoincreaſed, that the Soul had need 
to trouble her ſelf to temper the ardor it 
might cauſe ; ſhe contents her ſelf to en-_ 
large the heart and the arteries, to receive 
the greater quantity of air, For it1s the 


' order which Nature holds when heat in- 


creaſeth, that firſt ſhe makes the Pulſe 
greater and higher ; after, ſhe makes it 
quick; and,at laſt, renders it thick : imita= 
ting herein what ſhe makes beaſts do, who, 
togoto a place, begin to march with great 
paces; which, if urged, they double; and 
at laſt betake themſelves to run. How- 
ſoever, what we ſaid of the Pulſe, hap- 
pens in reſpiration, excepting the hard- 
neſs, which the Senſe therein cannot be 
ſenſible of; although itbe likely that the 
ſubſtance of the Lungs may therein 
harden , as Hippocrates faith it happens in 

| L Anger, 
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Anger, becaule it is almoſt impoſſible 
that che Spirits, which run thorow all the 
parts, ſhould not imprint the quality they 
have, 1n thoſe which are ſoft and obedi- 
ent, as the Lungs are. 

Ina word, Hope fortifies all the parts, 
becauſe the ſpirits therein are more vi- 
gorous : andasit ſtops, and in a manner 
retains them, that they cannot diſfipate, 
nor make any violent moticn, it is not to 
be diſputed , that of all the Paſſions it is 
the moſt advantageous for Health , for 
Length of hfe, for Vertue it ſelf , which 
with ſo. great a care ſeeks Moderation, 
which naturally is to be found with Hope. 
T fay again, Ir is advantageous for the 
Length of life : for, what ſerves for a 
_ Health,is not always good to render 

ife long : Adqtive and vehement heat 
produceth ſtrong ations, but ſhortens 
our days, becauſe the Spirits eafily diff- 
pate, and ſuddenly conſume the natural 
moiſture. So that, to live long, heat 
ſhould be moderate , the ſpirits ought 
not to be violently agitated, nor alſo 
ſhould they be languiſhing. Now if Na- 
ture give them not this juſtneſs, then it 
ſeems there is onely Hope which can ac- 
quire it us, being the onely one which 
retains 
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retains it, and ſecures it, without A 
exceflive heat, or irregular motion. An 
therefore we muſt not wonder, if thoſe 


who feed themſelves with good hopes, 


live longer then other Men : And it death 
often follows high ſucceſſes , it is begauſe 
it makes us loſe Hope, which 1s the true 
Anchor which holds faſt our Soul ; our 
Lives , and our Yeers. 
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Mr>\! 


Gentleman of quality 
during thefe late unhap- 
"/\ Bt times, having beta- 

ASP) en himſelf toa retired 
life, made ic his buſineſs to ſtudy 
tis our Incomparable Author ; 
and that he might the better im- 
prine him in his Mind, aſwell as. 
render him beneficial to others 
who underſtand not his language, 
made it his paſtime to tranſ- 
{cnbe into the Engliſh the Firſt and 
Second Part of the Charaders of 
the Paſsjons , which having been 
formerly ſeverally brought to light, 
heeably perſwa ded us to reconcile 
them, and obliged ns upon a Re- 


Ba | view 


= The Stationer to the Reader. 
view.to. preſent them this ſecond 
timeinone volume, being confi- 
dent that they cannot but begrate- 
full co all learned Men , no Man 
as yet? having ever treated of 
the Paſſions in his inimitable 
way, which hath truly gain'd him 


the reputation of one of the Chief |. 


Philoſophers of our Age. Amongſt 
the moſtieminepe Wits of his Na- 
tion whoare his fitteſt Judges, the 
-Qaecalls him, The moſt ſplendent 
light of the time, and one of the 
greateſt (Tenius of Jearning, But 
none flies higher then Monnfienr de 
Balfac, -who tells Mr. Chapelin in 
two:of his Letters to him ; in the 


-one,; What great: matters he ex- | 


'pe&sfrom'the learning and judg- 
:ment of 'Our Author.; and ina- 
:nother. he breaks forth into thele 
expreſzions, Wiſhing his Book had 
:-beenfar: greater, that'his pleaſure 
-might have: been the more laſting; 
thatthe never xcad any thing with 


more 
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more delight; andthat he'was ſen- 


fibly charm'd with the- beauty 
of his Palsions. Others'(C ſaics 
he ) have given us touches and 
eſſays of traſh and trampery, with 
difguis'd tranflations, and borrow- 
ed conceits, -but he ſhews us the 


truth in its original perfe& luſtre; 


and were all rhe parts of Philoſo- 


' phy rendred as intelligible in our 
language, Non eſſet cur Greciz ſuos 


Platones, Zenophantes| Or Theo- 
pbroftes invideremus. Nor (con- 
tinues he)do T know why he omit- 
ted Ariftotle, whoſe ſublime 8& mes 
thodick ſtile is moſt remarkable in 
this Author 45 which is indeed ſo 


very neceſſary for the ſearch and 


lamination of the Truth, Accor- 
ding tomy opinion Celſms his la- 
tine -hath 'not the graces of his 
French. Io vero terſam &r- elegant> 
tem. diGionen ip/e Gratie wid: ntar 
mihi ijs manibus formaſſe quibus, ut 
vor Poete wultis, Dome Veneri 
miniſtrant. 


winiftrant. 'So far be. Crive me 


leave to add ; his Greateſt Glory js 


from himſelf ; His Deſign bim- 
{If dares acknowledg the greateſt 
and faireſt conceivable. Through 
all ls Difcourſes he diſcoyers £ 
vivacity of his knowledge, and the 


peipicuiry of his judgment, clo-, 


thed in a Kile of inimitable clegay- 
cigz and in fine throughout he 
witneſſeth himſelf ſo eminene 3 
TR er, Nor .in the judg: 
che beſt, can he be Fes. 
— Dogor of the Chair. And 
were his Great defign bye perke&: 
ly Goiſlyd, Our age mighe truly 
boaſt That by him alone Philolo 
» hey been broyght to its 
I ſhall zot he bim with 
any farcher Ealogie.;. But deſire 
thee to read big, and be thankful; 
Ad lo large l. 
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CHAR ACTERS 
OF THE 


PASSIONS. 


PART. L 


Cay. 1 _ 
The COTE Boldneſs. 


4 1 it be true, that Love is: the rye x15 
WA Fg, Queen of the Paſſions, we muſt 25 oſe 1, 
IJ: I belfeve thats birth, ang not irs ”* 
= deſert hath given it that advatt- 

tage it being the firft which is raiſed in 

the Heart, thoſe which are formed af- 
iawards, finding her in the Throne, finde 
themſelves, obliged to ſubmijc themſelves 
to-her, and to give place to their etder;-a 

tight which. they might conteſt, wete Rea- 

fon and: not; | Nazire: judge of the diffct- 


ence, - ; : I 
» hi 


e Characters of the Paſſrons.- 1] 


In effect, ſo turbulent and ſo fatious a 
ſtate as thar of the Paſſions, ought not to 
be governed by one that is blind or effemi- 
nate, who 1$ born to ſerve , and which 
would ceaſe to be what ſhe is, did ſhe bur 
ceaſe trocommand, Boldneſs were the ra- 
ther to be imployed, which is a noble and 
generous Pafhon, which is the Mother of 
Valor, and the onely one which can fight, 
which can overcome, which can triumph, 
" Ir's ſhe who . hath eſtabliſhed all the 
Powers and all the Empires of the World, 
who hath made all the great Princes, and 
all the Hero's, who firſt opened the way 
to glory and immortality, and who onely 
lawfully diſpenſeth Victories ; For al- 
though Fortune vaunts to be the Miſtris 
of them, to give them when and to whom 
the pleaſerh, boy become ſhameful, if Bold- 
neſs makes them not meritorious : And 
thoſe who conquer without her, yield to 
the conquered the honor of the combate, 
and leave them the faireſt part of the Vi 
cory. ' 2 | | 

 *Toconclude,it's ſhe infpires Yertue'with 
-that- noble ardor- which makes: her under- 
'take the high 8 moſt difficult things,which 
lends her arms to combate Vice, -whichat 
fords her ſtrength. to quell the' Paſſions, 
and which after ſhe hath made her triumph 
over 
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over all the Monſters of the Earth, operts 
Heaven with that holy violence w -re- 
with it would be violenced,; and pris her 
in poſſeſſion of thoſe immortal! C; vivns 
which to be juſtly poſſeſt ought to be ra- 
viihed, For we muſt not beleeve that the 
moſt noble imployments of Bolcneſs are 
to gain Battels, to take Towns, and to 
conquer Kingdoms : Nature thinks not of 
theſe diſorders, when ſhe ſows the ſeeds 
of this Paſſion in the Soul, She minds 
more important Combartes and Conquelſts 
which are far more uſeful, and much more 
glorious, 

Knowing that Man is deſtined for Fe- 
licity, thar there are a thouſand kindes of 
Enemies which defend his entry, and thar 
himſelf moſt commonly oppolſerh himſelf 
moſt of all, againſt his own g60d ; She 


gives him Boldneſs, as a neceflary {uccor 


to. oyercome obſtacles,and to enter into'tie 
enjoyment of thoſe goods tor which they 
conteſted him, | 

So that we may fay without her , he 
would be expoſed to the violence of all 


-| both within and without himſelf; That his 


life would be but a continual ſence of fear 
and of deſpair, In a word, that he were the | 
moſt impotent and moſt unhappy of all 
creatures, For aithough he boaſts co have a 
| B 23 more 


ne Characters of ith Paſſions, 
more perfe& compoſition of body. clearer 
knowledges :, more noble :Appetites thea 
all other Animals : And chat he is nor ſub- 
je& to that corruption which deſtroys all 
other things; yet when we have well ex; 
amined theſe advantages, they yould be 
uſeleſs to him, yea they would be -perni- 
tious if he were without Boldneſs ; fince 
the perfe& temper which he hath, renders 
him weak and delicate, that his Reaſon is 
naturally timerous and ſuſpitious, that his 
Paſſions are baſe and effeminate, and that 
immortality without a goad ifſue js a mif- 
cheif without end, and without meaſure: 
So that Boldnels bereaving him of Weak- 
nefs and Fear, raiſing himi to generous 
actions, and conducting him to Felicity. 
we cannot doubt but it's ſhe who corredts 
the defects of-our birth, which makes it 
enjoy —_ which ſhe affords tt, 
and to which it ows all its nobility, all its 
excellency, and all its good fortune, 
But as this Paſhon follows the deſtiny of 
the moſt perfe&t things, whoſe diſorders 
are always the greateſt, and their corrupti- 
ons the moſt dangerous : So ir happeneth 
alſo, that when ſhe paſſeth the bounds the 
ought to keep, none cauſeth greater diſor- 
ders, nor is more an Enemy to Man, and to 
Civil Society, by 
t's 
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"It's from her that Vice, which of it ſelf 
is titnerons, and loves to hide it ſelf, takes 
hezrt and ſtrength, becomes infolent and 
proud, that it ſhews it felf braſen-fac'd, and 
zppears in publick : All thofe deteſtable 
crimes which have ruined ſo many Fami- 
lies, and fo many Republicks, had never en- 
tered into-the rhoughts of thoſe who com- 
mitted them , or at leaſt would have re- 
mained in them without effet , had nor 
Bokineſs been a Complice of their wicked- 
nels, | 
No, without her there had never been 
feditions perfons, nor Rebells; Uiturpers, 
for Tyrants ; Parricides,nor committers of 
Sacrikedge ; + without her we had never (een 
ſ{omany Armies defeated,ſo many Provinces 
deſolate, fo many People ruined, ſo many 
Empires deſtroyed without her, In fine, 
Prideand' Ambition which are the fources 
of all our m{chiets, and of all publick ca- 
lamities,' had been unknown or impotent 
Paſſions ; And if we may ſo ſpeak, perhaps 
Pexce and Juſtice had never retired out 
x the World, had Boldneſs never enter- 
ee ith, / +; © 

$0 that if we rightly conſider the goods an1 
theiltls ſhe brings, the may fitly be compared 
to the heat 4which the Sun defuſerh on the 
Univerſe ; for like it ſhe hears and ſtirs up 
S2 - all 
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all languiſhing Vertues, ſhe inſpires ſtrength 


and vigor. into all the world, ſhe cauleth | 


the nobleſt effects which are to be found 
therein, and if ſhe produceth not gold and 
precious ſtones, yet we may ſay ſhe makes 
Scepters and Crowns, 

Bur like the ſame heat alſo ſhe commonly 
corrupts all the beſt of things ; the brings 
forth monſters and prodigies , ſhe forms 
thunders and tempeſts ; and there are whole 
Climates which the hath turned into De- 
| ſerts and Soiituges, Even ſhe fo much the 
more. reſembles it, that as that quality 
makes uſe of the light to produce its dan- 
gerous effects, this Paſſion alſo makes uſe 
of glory to execute its evil deſigns, Ar 
Jeaſt ſhe fancies to her {ſelf that honor is 
ſill ro be acquired in all thoſe undertake- 
ings; and although they are criminal or 
unnappy, yet ſhe 1magins, that rhe ſhame 
to have committed a crime, or to have 


had an ill ſucces, is far ſhort of the glory| 


to have dared much, 

But neither is this a place to defend or 
condemn her z we muſt onely therefore de: 
ſcribe her, and according to our propoſed 
grder , make thoſe Characters ap 
which ſhe imprints in the Soul and Bodyof 
thoſe who are ſenſible of her, . 

Fo deftgn the picture of Boldneſs, 1 
; | _ 
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| thaſe great Painters, who repreſented one- 


ly;Gods and Hero's; for it's a Paſſion al- 
together heroick, and which at all times 


hath been placed in the rank of Enthuſt- 


a(ms,and of divine Furies, In effe&t, when 


7 
man had-need 'of the Art and Penfil of e De- 


ſcription 
of a Bold 


Man. 


itenters the Soul it fills it with ſo much: 


ſplendor and majeſty, it inſpires ſuch noble 
ſentiments, and gives it ſuch wondertul 
motions and traniports, that it ſeems as if 
it were for-us to wrong it, to ſeek its birth 
here below, and thar with reaſon we. may 
beleeve that Nature is :00 weak to-produce' 
a thing that is ſo excellent, 3 


-- But whether it be a preſent. from Hea- 


venor no, itis certain it is the greateſt and 
moſt advantagious.that the Soul could ever 
hope for : It compleats all its glory and all 
its riches; and if it be true that the Sun hathr 
Houſes, where he is ſenſible that his power 
and forces increaſe, we way ſay that Bold- 
neſs is the Throne-where the Soul findes 
its greatneſs and its elevation, where ſhe 
placeth her ſelf above all thoſe Powers 
which aſſault her, and where ſhe deſpiſeth 
al thoſe dangers wherewith ſhe may be 
threatned, II} 
_ And to ſpeak truth; it's matter of aſto- 
niſhment, to ſee that a man ſhould have 
none at the ſight of precipices, ſhipyracks 
B 4 and 
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and of all the moſt frightfol things: in'vhie 
world ; Danger envirans him on all fides 
his Enemies preſs him on all parts, Deach 
preſents it ſelf to him in a thouſand places; 
_ andinathonſand manners ; all cheſe things 
aftonuſh tum not; nay, he often takes then 
for illufions, and laughs at them as vain 
fantafms, which in his opinion are fit one- 
ly to terrifie timerous minds, But if he ex- 
peas to find” refiſtance, and that he judg- 
eh. it to be an honor to combate or to 0- 
vercome them; then. his Courage ſets, 
tis Vigor awakes, his whole Soul ſeems to 
increaſe with his Forces, and as if in efte& 
ſhe weregrown greater, he entertains him- 
{klf only with-great thoughts, he forms none 
but great. deſigns, and ſuffers himſelf to-be 
jHoved with none but by the moſt noble and 
moſt :geterous of the: Paſſions ; For tis 
ſpirit is filled with nothing but the glory 
and the immortality which he intends to 
acquire, He imagins that all the World 
makes ready Crowns. for him alone | to 
deſerve, and as if the approach of the Ene- 
my did haften him the 'Vi&ory., he ſees 
him with pleaſure, he accofts him with aſſu- 
rance, and beleeves that rhe beginning of 
the Combare is but che commencement-of 
his riumph, | £4117 
You muſt not at that time think of with 
| holding 
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holding him; the advice you give wilt be 


cowardly counſel, the ill omens which you 


obſerve- will be ſuperſtitions . or - weak- 
neſſes, In fine, all the cares we.take tv 
withdraw him from the danger wherein he 
is going to caſt”himfelf, are injutious-to 
him, and thoſe that cake them are eſteem- 
ed timerous Souls , or Enemies of Glo: 


I The forbiddings of a Father, the tears 
of a Family, nor the reverence of the Laws 
are not able 10. ſtop him ; he trample 
41 manner of. refpe&ts under his feer , 
and like a torrent which is irtitated by 
obſtacles, which throws down Dams, and 
becomes more rapid by reſiſtance , it adds 
fury to his paſſion, he makes way with forcez 
znd-what is oppoſed againſthim ſerves but 
to make him. with the more impetuofity 
runito the place:of combare, - He will not 
chere ſpend his time in unprofitable dif- 
courſe ;. he ſpeaks, but at the ſame time 
he &rikes, and his words rather ſerve ro 
expre(s his Courage then his. thought , | top 
heimploys themnor in imjuries, nor /inre- 
proaches, nor-in'clearing himſelf , nor-in 
vain threats they are but interfering words 
and ſhort exclamations, which his tranſ- 
port wherein he is, draws fromthe mouths; 
they are as if they were: che- gy of 

| | that 
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that ardor which agitates him within, or 
to ſay better , they are like the claps of 
thunder which come pouring down on his 
Enemy. 
And truly it can be better compared to 
nothing then Thunder , like that, at the 
ſame time it canſeth the lightning , the 
noiſe, and the blow ; like thar, at the ſame 
time it ſtrikes, it pierceth, it caſts down all 
that reſiſts it ;: and ifir be true that itdi(- 
dains to. touch dead Bodies, and ſpares 
thoſe which ſleep, it's ſtill the more like un- 


toit; never aſſaulting thoſe who have loſt 


heart, or are not in a condition able to de- 
fend themſelves. For although in the heat 
of the Battel he ſeems onely to breath cru- 
elty, and that his fury ought not to be glut- 
ted with ought but blood and laughter, 
yetit's very certain that none make uſe of 
Victory more moderately : He never pro- 
ceeds to inſolency, and we may ſay he at 
the ſame time diſarms his Paſſion when he 
diſarms his Enemy ; As ſoonas he ſees.-him 
on the ground he raiſeth him up, he em- 
braceth him, and not :remembring the. 
blows he received, he complains onely. of 
thoſe which he hath given ;. he ſpeaks mo- 
deſtly of the advantage he had over him, 
and how great ſoever a lover of glory he 
is, he yeelds ta the chance of Arms, the 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of what he hath acquired, Ir is 


not that in his Soul he beleeves not but that 
his Valor made his Fortune good, but thar 
he ardently ſeeks the praiſes and the ho- 
nors which Victory hath made him merit, 
and but that he eſteems all thoſe ſtupid or 
envious who admire not the wonders which 
he thinks he hath done : Bur it's the nature 
of the Paſſion which moves him to flye 
unto glory , by ſuch noble and civil ways, 
and to cover his ambition by tree and ge- 
nerous proceedings and by a modeſt ei- 
ther diſcourſe or filence: In a word, his 
freeneſs 1s ambitious, his generoſity 1s in- 
tereſt, and his modeſty is proud, 

And in effe&, there are a thouſand en- 
counters wherein he loſeth his difcretion, 
and cannot hide that high and impertous 
humor which accompanies him; For 
if he hath any deſign in hand, hewill al- 
ways be cheif of the Councel, and of the 
enterpriſe ; He beleeyes and ſpeaks high, 
that he is the onely -man, who knows the 
means to make it {ucceed, and it's he one- 
lycan executeit, And as if Prudence and 

ood- Fortune could do nething without 
im, -he.confidengly. aſſures that the ſuc- 
ceſs cannot but be unhappy unleſs he hath 
the condu(t of it, or at leaſt if he be not of 

the party, | 
| In 
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_Inthemeantime, it's certain that com- 
monly there is no man leſs capable ro give 
or to follow good counfet then he , Pre- 
ſumption makes him deſpife the beſt ad- 
vice, precipitation bereaves him of fore- 
fight, and the great confidence which he 
tath in himſelf , expofeth him to all man- 
ner of dargers-, . and makes him fall in- 
_ all the ambuthes which are prepared for 

im, 1, 

- Tr's rrve,, that he periſheth nobly in them, 
and that the proofs which he gives of his 
Courage, may wipe away the ſhame of his 
temeriry or of his 1mprudence; for although 
he be ſurpriſed by his Enemy, that he ſees 
very well that refiſtance js uſeleſs, and that 
all what preſents it felf before his eyes 
declare” his loſs , yet all this makes him 
not loſe''Courage nor Judgement , after 
having-without crouble, and withont appre- 
henfion,conſidered the greatnefs of the dan- 
ger, acertain generous choler anda noble 
deſpair feizeth on him, -which tranſports 
him - beyond © humfelf;;'- and carfics "him 
chrough fire and fivord., and makes him 
perform ſych wonderfal efforts, 'tharthey 
feem 20 ſarpaſs his' natival Qirength, 'He 
ſtrikes, he caſts down;' he kills 4 thoſe 
whom his ſword - can reach ; and "after 4 
long fight finding himſelf rather caſt: down 


then 
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thenconquered, heleaves a ſad Victory co 


\ the Vitor, and an ample cauſe of admirati- 


0m -and of jealouhie, 

.'- But we labor 1n vain in one picture to 
repreſent all the motions which this Paſſi- 
on. can form in the Soul; they are fo dit- 


ferent amongſt themſelves, that its impoſ- 


fible they ſhould be found in one and the 
fame ſubjet, And we may ſay that Bold- 
neſs is a;fire which-produceth as many ſeve- 
ral ſorts of heat and flame, as it is taking 
1n ſeveral matters. There is no:iinclination 
nor profeſſion which hath not its own par- 
ticular; andalthongh this Paſſion be natu- 


nlly generous and 'modeſt, and be far e- . 


franged from-choler or cruelty, and be im- 
compatible with fear or aſtoniſhment ; yer 
ſome are found to be baſe and inſolent , 
{ome which areBragadocio's,brutal and cru- 
d, Choler almoſt always accompanies that 
of Women and Children; and many of 
thoſe who boldly run into danger loſe their 
courage as ſoon as it preſents it (elf before 
them, Bur that which is moſt ſtrange is, 
Fear often devanceth the moſt noble Bold- 
neſs, thoſe: often who are moſt valiant in 
hight, dare not ſpeak in publick ; and: as 
the moſt furious Beaſts are-frighted arthe 
lipht of Spectra's , and of the feebleſt a- 
mongſt Beaſts there are {ome.who.with- 

out 


FY 
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out cauſe are afraid at the firſt encounter 
of ſome perſons, who cannot endure the 


preſence of ſome things, and even with- 


out horror cannot ſo much as walk in the 
dark: We will here examine the cauſe of 
theſe differences. We will now therefore 
ſee whether Boldneſs hath as much power 
over the body, as ir hath over the ſoul, 
and whether the can imprint our wardly as 
fair characters as thoſe which ſhe forms 
within, 

Certainly we muſt confeſs that no Paſſi- 
on gives ſo advantagious a Mind, nor fo 
noble and becoming a port to a man as this 


doth ; all others corrupt that maſculine 


beauty which he naturally ought to have; 
ſome render him fierce and ſavage, as 
Anger and Deſpair, others make him ſoft 
and effeminate, as Loveand Joy ; Bold- 
neſs onely gives him that majeſtical air, 
that graceful ſtatelineſs, and that bold 
pride, which becomes his Nature and his 
SEX, - | 
In effe&t, can we behold any thing. more 
auguſt, more tull of pompe, then a man 
whom Boldneſis leads into danger © That 
generous coldneſs which appears in his 
tace, that ſetled look, his proud march, 
and the noble efforts which he makes 
fight, inſpire in the mind 1 cannot tell 


what 
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what kind of veneration, and in my opini- 
6h; make the moſt magnifick repreſentati- 
on of vertue which can be imagined, For 
itis not only in the progreſs of chis Paſſion 
that it takes this heroick air, it forms it 
ſelf from the firſt motions it makes in the 
heart,and heno ſooner perceives the danger, 
but we may fee in his eyes the reſolution 
which he takes, and the confidence he hath 
toovercome It, 

' He coldly conſiders it., without emo- 
tion, without changing colour;and if ſome- 
times he trembles, and grows pale at the 
encounter thereof , we may beleeve it is 
not that he fears it, but it's the greatneſs 
of his own Courage which aſtoniſheth him, 
Neither doth this trouble laſt long; he pre- 
ſently recompoſeth and reaſſureth himſelf, 
and looking through and through his Ene- 
my with a {evere {mile, he makes us judge 
= he-at once both ſcorns and threatens 
m, 

It he thinks he ought to aſſault him, he 
marcheth towards him with large paces , 
but gravely, with an erect and ſtable fta- 
ture, with his brow lifted up, and his ſpark- 
ling eyes ſeew 2s if they world go out of 
their place, an. begin the Combate before 
they come to handy blows, For withour 
winking, and without heeding any thing 
_ elſe, 
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elſe, hekeeps them always fixed on him; 
he conſiders his port, his pace, his arms; he 


meaſures him, and ſeems to ſeek afar off 


thoſe places which are weakeſt, and marks 


thoſe which are to receive. his firſt blows, 


Afterwards he accoſts him with a filence 
both fierce and diſdainful, with his forehead 
ſhriveled up betwixt his brows, ſtooping his 
head, and all his body bowed and {hort- 
ned in it ſelf; he aflaulteth him, he thruſt 
eth him, he prefſeth him.; and calling to 
his ſuccor chat noble fury which reigns jp 
Combares, he ſuffers himſelf co be carried 
away by.it, and at laſt abandons himſelf t9 
all the ryrbulency and impetuoſity whereof 

It is capable, 
Then:it js that fire flies up into his face, 
that his looks become terrible, aud that all 
his air, his port, and his mind render .chem- 
ſelves formidable, His hairs ſtand on end, 
his Forehead wrinkles, his Noſtrils widen, 
and all his veins are {woln and extended, 
Sometimes he blows with impernoſity ; 
ſometimes he keeps in his breath, and{hut- 
ing his Lips and his Teeth, he diſplaies his 
Arms, and diſchargeth his greateſt and 
moſt heavy blows ; Sometimes he ſighs 
under the endeavors he makes, and from 
time to time he ſends forth the ſhort and . 
penetrating lightnings of his Voyce wROe 
wit 
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nith it ſeems he would provoke his Cou- 
e, and ſtartle his Enemy, _He ſtamps the 


'cround with his Feet: he pits forth him- 


ſelf , he leaps, he bows himſcIf; and the 


| feat running from all che parts of him 


mixetlr, it ſelf with the blood and duſt 
herewith he is covered, and forms I know 
not what frightful colour which renders him 
ſtill the more formidable ,* whilſt 'his Breſt 


dl red and inflamed, raiſethup-it ſelf with- | 
grievous ſecourſes ,o and -cauſeth a Rronſ. 


and- fond reſpiration ; his heartbeats with 
violence, and- did you feel his Pulſe, yor - 
would eafily judge by the greatneſs, ſwitt- 
neſs and vehemency of it, that the Soul 
hath none of its powers which are not em- 
ployed in this Paſſion, But' let us finiſh his 
Picture with this Combate, neither is there 
ought elſe to be deſcribed therein, but et- 
ther his-Victory or his Loſs, which can add 
nothing to the Charadcters'of Boldneſs, but 
thoſe of Joy -orof Grief,” Let us therefore 
ſeek the cauſes of all theſe effeRs in the Na-- 
ture of this Paſſion, | 
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CHAP,:IL.:. 

Of the Nature of Boldneſs. 
He Soul *propoſeth not more difficul- 
I ties in forming Boldneſs, then the 
Minde encounters for attaining the know- 
ledge thereof, .It muſt combate monſters, 
and aſſault whole Arrpies to acquire. this 
knowledge ; and at a leſs rate then to be of 
its. party ; it's impoſſible to reſiſt ſo- many 
opinions, and ſo, many errors which have 


hid or corrupted its Nature. In effec, there 


is-none of the Paſſions which hath more 
divided mens minds, which hath been more 
diverſly defined, and of which more ſtrange 
and more different pictures have been made, 
For there have been ſome ſo extravagant 
that they would not have placed it in the 
rank of Paſſions ; beleeving, that to be 
bold was nothing but to deſpiſe danger, or 
not atall to fear it, And that Scorn being 
an effect of Judgment , and want of Fear, 
a privation, neither of them could be a 
motion of the Appetite ; but who can be- 
lieve that a man that aſſaults his Enemy, 
ſcorns him? Contrariwiſe, if he ſcorned 
him, he would not affault him, fince we 


never aflault buc thoſe things which may 


hurt 
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kyrt. us, and we, deſpiſe thoſe onel which 


quo neither good nor hurt, And again, 
W 


ho will beleeve, that not to fear is to be' 
bold, fince ſtupidity and fleep rake away, 
fear without making us bold, Others af- 


firm it to be onely a powerful defire to aſ- 
fault and overcome what is hurtful ; but 
fince we do not defire to aſſault any more, 
when we have once eftectually done it; in 
ſuch.an encounter Boldneſs muſt ceaſe to 
be, ſince then even the deſire ceaſeth z yer 
it's certain , that Boldneſs continues and 
wgments its ſelf even in fight, . 

Others will have it nothing bur a greac 
and a ſtrong Hope ; but beſides that, there 
are great hopes often found without any 
Boldneſs ; what would you fay of a Slave 
whoſe Maſters goodneſs hath given him a 
yery great and moſt aſſured hope of his li- 
berty , would he then have a very great 
Boldneſs 2 To what purpoſe ſhould he im- 

Joy his Courage 2 muſt it be to combarte 
iis good fortune, or to aflaulrt his ſucceed- 
Ing ul hap ? 

There are others which call ir a reſolu- 
tion of Courage, which makes a man pro- 
miſe himſelf power egough to overcome 


| the miſchiefs which threatens him, that he 


without aſtoniſhment ſees them come, nei- 


| ther is he frighted when they are come; 


| kg © Bur 
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But beſides that reſolution'is an effe&t &f 
judgment; and not of the Appetite, and- 
that viten without being bold we are not a-' 
ſtoniſhed art the danger becauſe we know it 
not; All the urmoſt endeavor of this Bold-- 
neſs ſeems to be imployed to bear mistor- 
tues without daring to aſſault them; and yet 
this is the moſt noble,and perhaps the onely 
nnd have, 

Beſides this, they will have, that one of 
the. Paſhons of the Soul muſt fortifie it, 
and render it aflured againſt all thoſe ills 
which are to be ſhunned with moſt difh- 
culty, and encourage it to purſue thoſe 
goods which are acquired with the great- 
eſt pains : Bur force and aſſurance belong 
not to the Appetite, and inſtead of being 
the effects of Boldneis, they are rather the 
cauſes of it ; for -the Soul muſt feel it ſelf 
ſtrong and aſſured before ſhe engage herſelf 
in Boldneſs, _ h 

To fay alſo with the Schools, that it 
is 4 motion which the Appetite makes to 
obtain 2 good which is to be acquired with 
difticultie; it's to be ignorant of the true | *' 
object of Boldneſs, which obligeth it {ef | -* 
to peril and danger, It is to confound 1t 
with Hope and with Anger, even alſo with 
Fear , which according to their Maxims, 
are alſo motions of the Soul to obtain adit- 
ficult good, To 


with the ſhadow and fantaſm of Boldneſs, 
'then ſhews what it truly is, Let's therefore 


ing to obſerve the ill w_ let's conduct 
'the Reader into that whic 


known to all the World, Thar true Bold- 3,7%*** 
neſs IS ſtirred up at the ſight of danger g Baldne (34! 
'thar Combates, Shipwracks , Precipices , 


Jes which itmploy it, In ſhorrthar ſhe ap- 
_ pears moſt where. the difficulties are great- 
eſt, and where: the-thinks to: finde moſt 
"reſiſtance, | 


_ the difficulties and the ills appear unto the 
Soul either greater or leſſer then- her for- 


"leſs, ſhe ſcorns; or elſe ſhe aſſaults them, 
"And. truly the. Schools ſay not enough 
. * When they eſtabliſhir for a Maxime, That 
| the Soul hath bur two ſorts: of motions 

. the one by which ſhe purſues good , and 
_the'ocher whereby. ſhe flies il]; 'for ſhe 1s 
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.., To conclude, what definition ſoever 
may be given, if it expreſs not the parci- 
_calar motion which the Appetite faffers in 
this: Paſſion, it doth diſguiſe: it, inſtead of 
making itknown ; and rather preſents us 


endeavor to diſcover it, and without ſtay- 


15 the beſt and 
moſt aſſured, | | | 
To this purpoſe we muſt ſuppoſe a thing That 11 


and death it {elt, are the moſt worthy ob- 
| Now as we faidin the diſcourſe of Hope, 


ces; if they are greater, ſhe flies them ; it 


C3 not 
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[not ina worſe condition then other thinys 
_ of Nature, which have not onely an incli- 
nation to ſeek what is fit for them, and flye 
what is hurtful, but they. alſo have that'to 
deſtroy what is contrary unto them, How- 
' ever it be, it's certainſthat the Soul flies not 
all Kinds of ill, that there are ſome which 
it aſſaults, and thatif there be any Paſh- 
. on which it employs to execute ſo noble a 
| defign, it ought to be Boldneſs, 

Tha' the Now becauſe that when an aſſault or a 
11; mf. combate is to be made, the ill muſt needs be | . 

e preſent... | : 3 . A: 
preſent, otherwiſe the endeavor which were | | 
to be made would be vain and uſeleſs: It 
_ thence follows, that the difficulties 4nd 
_ dangers ought to be preſent, which ſtir 
_ upthis Boldneſs; for if we conſider” them 
-as abſent, they may then perhaps oblige 
_ the Soul to prepare it ſelf, and to,put'it 
{elf in a condition to reſiſt it, when if pre- 
ſents it ſelf, . But they cannot draw from 
her any, endeavor to aſſault them ; foras 
muchas the preſence of the Enemy is ab- 
 ſolutely xa rs when we ought to fg, 
; then ingeed.it may bean Aſſurance, a'Cpn- | - 
fidence,.:a Reſolution of Courage, but not | « 
a Boldneſs, FO a | 
; ._ In effec}, the order which the Soul @þ- 
| ſeryes to form this Paſſion; is to conſider 
the evil to come, and*to compare its for- 
Ces 
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ces with her own, and then having found 
hers great enough to ſurmount them, ſhe 
forms 'a deſfire'of fighting, 'and a hope of 
'Vidory ; and at the fame time ſhe pre- 
pares herſelf for the aſſault by the aſſurance 
4nd certainty whichſhe'takes of the ſacceſs 
'of her undertaking, by the reſolution ſhe 
makes to employ all thoſe Faculties which 
'ought to obey her, and by the command 
"which ſhe gives them to prepare themſelves 
tor the Combate', then the Appetite obey- 
ing her orders, ſtrengthens itſelf, ſtiffening 
and ſettling it ſelf in it ſelf, that the Ene- 
'tny may nor ſurpriſe it,and that it may be in 
acondition to refiſt it, if it happen it ſhould 
pteſent it ſelf, | : 
© Yet hitherto. there hath been no Bold- 
"neſs, there are onely the diſpoſitions which 


ge ' $0 before her, For even then whea the ill 
te. | _ ſuffers it ſelf not to be foreſeen, and thar 
om | .it preſents it {elf all ona ſudden, theſe acti- 
#25 | © ons muſt {till precede the affault which ſhe 
a. | .. ought to; make, and there: muſt be ſome 
its -, moments which give the Soul rime to make 
5 | all choſe _preparatives which are neceſſary 
or | . for her; otherwiſe in this encounter ſhe 
" | -. would endare no other - Paſſion bur that 
% v9. , Aſtoniſhment , of Fear, or of De- 
e | 22a, a5 

r- |. 182 word, all what precedes the affaulr 
es EE Os” ©” which 


UMI 
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which the Appetite makes, js.not Boldneſ;, 
" {i - NO more t:en the preparatives.for War are 
ſovew the Bartel. : And truly, as the preſence of 
that db» 090d raifeth in the mind different motions 
jr if. trom tho{e which its abſence producerh 
may raiſe FLOM TINO! WAICN 1tS ADIENCE, Producet 
buline}s.. Thexein ; the preſence of 41ll muſt alſo cauſe 
. ether -Paſlions then its . abſence cauſeth: 

' Now: fo it is that ſheaſſaults the preſent il, 

- and that there no Paſſion employed for that 
effect but .Boldneſs ; And therefore all thoſe 

- Which ſhe forms in abſence of- the ill, and 

- which ſhe raiſeth before ſhe combat it, de- 

; ſerve not the name of Boldneſs, or at leaſt 

the fame-name muſt be given to Paſſions 

which. are altogether different : IT know 

. that ſome will {ay, that we are often ſen- 

' fible. of the motion and of the effects of 
Boldneſs, although the Enemy appear not; 

That Anger which is neyer 2% Lap her, is 

. ſometimes raiſed againſt thoſe that are ab- 

ſent ;' That Hope always accompanies it, 

which reſpects onely. the fyrure : Tn fine, 

that our common way. of: ſpeaking affords 

. not onely the name of Bold 'to him who 

_ affronts danger,byt eyen tohjmiwho propo- 
n{elt to combate it,eyen to him who 


Ot jefticns 


- ſeth hingſel 
hath already foughr it, .So thit there is no 
tkelihood to reſtrain Boldneſs to nothing 
-* bur che aſſault, .nor ro require the preſence 
pf the ill” as a neceſſary condition to pro- 


_ giceir, But 
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- But all theſe;Reaſfons do 'not” deſtroy nſw. «. 
the truth which'we have eſtabliſhed; for it's 


certain, that when Boldneſs and Anger riſe 
in the abſence of ill, the Tmagimation fan- 
cies-it to it ſelf as preſent ; that ſtrong and 


lvely apprehenſion: ſhe'harh found thereof 


having bereaved- it of the remembrance of 


its ablence, Neither js this difficult to 


coriceive if we do'but conſider the manner 
with which ſhe works, which makes her ea- 
fily fall into this error ; foraſmuch as-not 
ſceing the things but by their Images, which 
being preſent with it, ought alſo always to 
repreſent the thingsas preſetitunto it ; did 
ſhe not make reflexion on their abſence, 
which is but a ſtran$er and exterior condi- 


tion of the bodyof the image, fo' that be- 


ing no party of the principal figure';-'the 
Imagination cannot be neyer {6 little diver- 


ted, but ſhe muſt loſe the'remembrance 


thereof, if Sence 'and Reaſon-call it not 
back and ſtop it not, that they may conſi- 
der it ; whence it happens that-in-Sleep-and 
In all the ſtrong Paſſions , 'wherein' their 


- Ruids are wont'to abandon'ie!/ all-rhe- things 
Which ſhe imagineth-ſeem-unto her as if ſhe 
{aw them, and communicating its error to 
| the Appetite, ſhe! cauſerh ir to! make'the 
| Time motions f6r/them , as if they were 
 traly preſent, When therefore 'the ills ap- 


pear 


25 
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-pear-not,, and that Boldne(s, and Anger 
-torbear.nog.coriſe in the Sopl 3 yer for tht 
are. theenor. abſent-from. her, ſecing th 
-are ,prelent tg. her; thoughts, aud 6f necel- 
-lity we,auſt þeleeye, that. to raiſe ſuch kind 
of Paſſigns that ſhe, fancies to her {el th 
: her, Epemies.are at hand, that they are fl 
[Jing on her ,, and that ſhe is going to beop 
. Preſt by.them, unlels ſhe ala then, 

Arſw. 2: As for, Hopezits true,that Boldneſs is never 
without1t ;,; that a bold man always hopes, 

; and that, {till there is .ſome_ good to come 

which ſeems to be the, motive of his under- 

.takings.: , Bur from thence it follows, not 
that the; preſent .jill ſhould” not be the true 

. objet of -Baldnels , or. that he is obliged 

£0 ;do; Qught-elſe but to. a{lault and com- 

>date-it;-i } ods 4; Ns 
 .- Forcherg is. a.great deal of difference ;in 

_ faying;2/ThatzRope always keeps company 

with Boldge(s, and.in laying, That "Hope 

andBoldneſs have one. and = ſame object, 

; one nd,;andong employment ; . they both 

: of: them ferve as well as-the reſt, of the Pal- 


: fons-coattgin the end which the Soul pro- 
- poſerhis. ſelfs, bur.ts.an.cad which 15 ſtrange 
« £0,:them) ,,and concerns them not; Every 
. one hath his own proper, and, þ! 

- Which it at firſt encopnters,, and 
- naturally zends,,. withayt . 


ax, oc, 
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he-general which concerns the" Soul;-they 
> — real 'tre -Souldiers which- march:and 
'#8ht without knowing: the-defign :of: the 
Head which: condu@ts them. ::Buc:to un- 
terftand this, we muſt obſerve ,-thar: the - 
end of ations is ' that which terminates 
-them,- and that they are terminated /bytheir 


 effets, 'Now there. are effects (whichiare 


near hand, and which are-prodaced-iftrſt, 
and others which are made in”purſait.of 


-them,' and which-for the fame reaſon-are 


-arther-off, In-theaRions-alſo'there is'-an 
end which is near , and- another: which7is 


farther off ;**that is- uniforni-and changeth.. . 
-not ; the other*is-feveral- and inconſtant , | 
*according to- the' divers-uſe'-wheteto'' the * 
* principal cauſe'hath-deſtinated ir, ''So-the 
firſt effet and the- neareſt ahd©Hiarutaliwend 


of Heart, is to warm; the reſt which follow 


- for'example,/ are to roſt or'to brirn; accord- 
-1ng'to the Deſign which':Nature or Art 


--*As the Paſſions therefore-areaQionsatd 
motions of the Appetite, they have-alſo 


"two kinds of *End, the one which is:near, 
"and which is riothing but! che firſt! effect 
"which: is prodtced-by them ,- {6'Uniontis 
"the: proper and true end of-Love ; 'theap- 
_proaching to the Good- is*that'of Deſire ; 
*th& Enjoyment is/''thas of-:Joy 32 the Com- 


bate 


end ef . Boldneſs; the Combate is-the only End ſhe 
Bulineſs, tends t0;-:and-if that afterwards ſerves to 
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"-bate-is that of Boldne(s,-and fo of thereſt, 
All thoſe other ends which follow this firſt 
| belongnar at all to the Paſſion, but onel 
fo the principal cauſe which is the Soul, 
which deſtines it to what uſe ir pleaſeth 
her, So that the Combate being the firſt 
effe of Boldneſs, is alſo theonly and true 
end: And if there be any good which itaf- 
terwards expects, it is not ſhe that confi: 
ders it, but Hope, or rather the Soul, which 
ſtirs up the-moſt generous Paſfians to fight 
with thoſe difficulties which hinder her the 
poſſeſſion. thereof, _ ; 
;. The preſent Ill is then the onely obje& of 


. obtain ſome-good, 'tis a ſucceſs which hap- 
-;-pensunknown. to it,and which ſhe did notat 
- all propoſe herſelf ; otherwiſe we muſt ſay, 
that Hatred and Fear, and. the reſt of the 
Paſſions which Aflye from jl! , have goodal- 
ſo for their obje&, ſince we flie not from 
-411-but for ſome good which may thereby 
Aaccrew. . -; , | | 
Bur if any. man ask what-good and pro- 
--fit the Soul, may make by this Combare, 
-:in 4 word ,. what the principal motiye,1s 
-which .engageth her to aflault'ill : There 
. Is no man -byt; will readily ,anſyer , That 
- its T0 overcome it, Butthis is nor to Wrrt 
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fl Anſwer 'to the Queſtion ; we would 


know what ſhe pretends to by this Vidto-- 


ry; for it is nor ſufficient to ſay that it's 
to defeat or chaſe away an enemy, that it's 
to have preheminence over him, or toac- 
quire the glory to have overcome him : For- 
a/much as theſe latter motions touch not 
the Senſitive - Appetite, and that the other 
two. leave the difficulty intire : Since we 
may further demand, why the Soul would 
defeat ' or drive away an Enemy 2 and 
what ever we ſhould ſay, that it were to flie 
from ill : beſtdes that this Reaſon is too 
looſe and too general, and befits all the 
angry Paſſions ; It's certain, that in flying 
ſhe eſtrangeth herſelf from it in another 


| manner then when ſhe drives it away;ſo that 


we muſt enquire the particular which in this 
encounter ſhe propoſeth herſelf: Now he 
that will conſider that the Soul ſtirs up for- 
cesin Boldneſs, and that ſhe imploys them 
only when ſhe thinks that her enemy makes 
uſe of her own to ruine her;it's to be beleev- 
ed that ſhe hath no other deſign in aſſaulting 
t, but to take away from it the power and 
ſtrength of ill-doing : For which cauſe we 
arenot ſatisfied to ſee our Enemies flie, but 


we purſue them, that making them loſe et- | 


ther their life or liberty, we may bereave 
them of all their wreacking power, But we 
ſhall 


=F 


#% 
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ſhalkinfiſt: uponcthis-matter inthe Chap ; 


of-:Conſtancy:; 


What the  Aﬀter which; we believe we ſhall have a- 


rnd tisfied-all the-propoſed-difficulries.; - for, as. 
Ito to: what: concerns the:common manner of, 
ſpeaking, which gives the title of Bold. to. 


Inorwho' is nolonger in danger , it's ſuffi- 
cient to ſay that we ſpeak.not here of Bold- 
neſs as: of a Habit which keeps its name, 
even when-ita&s not, but as of. a Paſſion, 
which is altogether in. motion, and out of 
_—_ it no:tonger is the Paſſion of. Bold- 
neſs, 

Ler's:thenconclude, that Boldneſs.is no- 
thing elſe; but the motion which the. Ap- 
petite makes in aſſaulting ill, But how 
doth it affault it It can be by no other 
way but by that whereby all things uſe to 
aflanlt cheir Enemies ; for as they fortifie 
themſelves, raiſe themſelves up, and throw 
themſelves on them, the Appetite doth 
the ſame, ſtiffens and faſtens it {ſelf init 
{elf, it animares, it lifts it (elf up, and ſhoots 
out it. ſelf againſt ill, In effect, either we 
muſt not fancy motions in the Soul, 'nor 
qualifie the Paſhons with the name of Mor 
tions, or of neceflity we muſt confeſs that 
that of Boldneſs is ſuch as we have ſaid it 
to be, It's ſo natural, and ſo conformable 


to Reaſon, that we cannot 'aſſure that _ 
S9 
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Qul purſues good, and that ſhe runs after 
it, tbat ſhe e rangeth, her [elf from ill and 
ic, but. we muſt beforced to confeſs, 
(ur eng ſhe ought to combate it, ſhe is 
alſo obliged to raiſe up, and throw her ſelf 
_—.. Et: 

And did not Reaſon perſivade this, let's 
but. conſider ,the motions of the Body , 
which provokes it, with which hers muſt 
necefſarily have a correſpondence , for it's 
impoſſible to ſee the putting forward of 
the Head, the ſtartings out of the Eyes, 
the elevation of the Muſcles, the motions 
ofthe Arms, the precipitate courſe, and im- 
petyous allies which all the parts perform 
in this Paſſion, . but, we muſt preſently 
fancy, thar it's the Soul which raiſeth up 
it ſelf, that throws it ſelf abroad, and even 
FrFrour of it ſelf, to joyn and fight againſt 
jer Enemy, fo that we cannoterr in ſaying, 
That Beldneſs is a motion of the ppetite, 
by which the Soul throws it ſelf forth againſt 
il, tocombate it, : 

. For this ſhooting forth is the different 
motion which diſtinguiſheth ic from all 
the reſt of the Paſſions in which the Soul 
ſhoots not herſelf forth, as in that of Love 
and of Hatred , of Joy and of Grief, of 
Hope and of Deſpair ; and the motive of 
this ſpringing forth, whichis to aſſault = 

an. 


» 
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and to combate it, renders it different from 
Defire and Averſion, from Fear and from 
Anger ; foraſmuch as if the Soul caſt it (elf 
forth in Averſion or in Fear, its to eſtrange 
it (elf from ill; and not to aſſault it: In 
Deſire it's to approach the Good, and in 


Anger it's to revenge it ſelf, as in its place 


ſhall be declared, 

It's true this definitions” very different 
from that which _4riforle gave us in his 
Rhetorick, where he'ſays, That soldneſs 
is nothing elſe but a Hope which comes from 
the epinion which we have that expedited 
Goods ate near; and that things which we 
fear are far off, But, who ſees not that 
it is the true portraiture of Confidence, 
which is a kinde of Hope ; and that C4- 
riftotle in that place pretended not to de- 
fine that of Boldneſs 2 ſeeing that in that 
place where he was obliged moſt carefull 
to obſerve it's Nature, he ſays in expreſs 
terms, That dangers ought to be very near td 
provoke this Paſsion, Beyond all, what de- 
finition ſoever he hath given it, he confider- 
ed it not as a Paſſion, but onely as a Habit, 
Without ſtopping therefore at theſethings, 
which concern us not, let's fall on thoſe 
which are moreimportant ; and firſt, lerus 
ſee whether it be true, That the Soul hath 
deſign to aſſault and combarte ill in all ſorts 
of Buldneſs, There 


F be "4 ONS. " "I 


ng of, ill, bur alfo in reſiſting* and ſuſtain-. 
ing it: Since'a man may ſupport a mif- 


| chief, and ſuffer even death with a Con-: 


nge, The ſecond is, that there are certain 
Boldnefſes,. wherein there is no combate to 
be made,' there being no apparent ill : As 
when a man runs into danger without: 
knowing it, when he is impudent or ambi- 
tious'z tor this conſiders nothing but ho- 
nors, and boldly purſues them, and the 0- 


ther is bold, -and takes delight to commir 


diſhoneſt actions, where it ſeems he hath no 
enemy to fight, 

But thefe Reaſons are eaſily anſwered, 
for as for the firſt, although we may ſay;thar 
reliſtance is a kinde of combate, ſince the 
Soul cannorreſtſt but by oppoſition, and 
that to oppoſe, . ſhe mutt ſtiffen herſelf a- 
gxinſt ill, which in ſome ſence is to afſagic 
ud combate itz Yet it's certain, that ſimply 
to reſiſt 311, or conſtantly ro ſuffer its en- 
counters and violence, without making any 
ther-effort, properly are not the effe&ts of 
Baldneſs, but of another Paſſion which we 
allConſtancy;.or ſtaiedneſs of Courage, 
of which in the following Chapter, 

- As for the ſecond, it's moſt certain, that 
; D there 
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"There are two things which make us'Vheber 
doubt this propoſition, the firſt is, Thar 
Boldneſs is not onely employed in affault- af it1. 


34 \ | 
-_ "there ive: thoſe: which: run; into-dadigers 
withouc knowing; it, and that nfuchian 
encovinter the Soul needs not affault'the Wt] 
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ſeeing it fees itinot; bur 'neicher' then is 
there Boldnefs:: : For as no mani.will ſay, 
that® blind man is bold when he paſſetha 
precipice whichihe thinks not of z nor that 
- ns a will cm the 
ame and:take;up coa re, being ig- 
noratit of CDI: Ir's che eb 
of any other, :who goes or lights | into-dan- 
gers which-are unknown +to-him : -He will 
onely appear 'Bold to fuch-as are like him; 
blind;or ignorait, In'a word, the Appes 
tite thoves' not-3t {elf but through know- 
ledge ; and when that enlightens-it not, 1t 
remajnsdmmovxable, and forms no Paſſion, 
It muſt haye an objet to raiſe itzand if there 
beany which it:knows notof, -. it is nomore 
touched withit hen if jt werenorart all, $0 
that the danger/which is innknown to hm, 
is to/him no danger, anditheretore heinei- 
ther flies 'nor aſſaults it, and: hath neither 
Fear nor Bokdneſs for it, | > ': 1 0 
-;It's true, that thoſe who:are'in that: con- 
dition do often-feem to bebold, :becaufene 
{ee them-in the midſt of dangers without# 
ſtoniſhment, that difficulties ftop themnar 
and that they. march with  aflurance 
through thoſe- obſtacles. which p_ 
them- 
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| / 
themſelves before them, but indeed are not 
ſet 45 they 4ppear, and they are rather 
jeſt with blindneſs and ftupidity then 
with true Boldnefs, 

-Yetit's that wherein we are moſt com- 
fdtily deceived, foraſmnch as it is nothing 
eſte to diſcern rhoſe deceitful figns from 
thoſe which are trae, and chiefly when the 
Sorff is agitated by fome ardent Paſſion ; 


fox earrythig her with precipitation whether 


i would” go, ſhe takes 'from her the 
thought of-all what may croſs. her , and 
takes het rurt after-her obje&, withottt re- 
arding the lets and dangers ſhe meets int 
x way, Now it's certain, that then ir 
ſems to be Boldneſs, which inſpites her 
with that ardor, and which gives her thoſe 
noble motions ; Although 1n truth it is not 
ſhe; but the tmperuoſity of the Paſſion 
witch tranſports her ; And it is thus, that 
ie ambirious, the proud, arid the volup- 
tous feem bold fn ſeveral occaſions,where- 
&$ 1 effect they are nothing ſo, becauſe 
that not conſidering the difficulties whiclt 
#e itr the purſuit which they make after 
Hejiors and Pleaſures , they neither ſee 
them; nor do they aſſault them; And with- 
out doubt, weare to place in this rank the 
moſt part of thoſe who fear not dangers 
being accuſtomed therctinto as an” 
BI 3 7 
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and Seamen, : or having never-tried them, 
like thoſe who engage themſelves in great 
undertakings, the difficulties whereof they 
never foreſaw, or becauſe they beleeve that 
they are not threatned by them, as ſuch as 
think themſelves far off, ſuch as are happy, 
ſuch as are good men, foraſmuch as honeſt 
men fear nothing, For it's certain, that in 
the moſt part of thoſe encounters Boldneſs 
is no if you take it for a Paſſion, For- 
aſmuch as to ſome dangers are not known 
to be (o, and toothers they are reputed o, 
although they beabſent, Now ſo itis, that 
unknown or abſent ill raiſeth not Boldneſs, 
and therefore it is not really to be found 
in thoſe we have now obſerved, unleſs as 
a diſpoſition or a Habit, But we will have 
another touch upon this Subject, 


we Im Let's now ſee how Boldneſs which is to 
sf.alts i11 be found in Impudence may aſſault ill, fince 


we cannot now ſay what we have ſaid be- 
fore, that it may be taken for a Habit, or 
for a diſpoſition, fince Impadence is a Paſ- 
ſion compoſed of the other two, to wit, 
Pleaſure and Boldneſs : So that if there be 
nothing to be fought againſt in Impudence, 
thereis ſome Boldneſs, which as a Paſſion 
15 not obliged to aſſaulr ir, 

Certainly to be Impudent , we muſt 
know the action we do, is contrary toci- 
yility 
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ality and honeſty, otherwiſe it were folly, 
er'brutality, and not Impudence: For a 
Childe, a Blockhead, one that is ſenceleſs, 
5 never eſteemed impudent , foraſmuch 
is they know not what actions are un- 
civil, 

 Hetherefore that knows them, and hath 

an-intention to do them, at that time feels 
in himſelf the reaſon which oppoſeth it, and 
the honor which defends him to execute jr, 

Now a!l what oppoſerh it ſelf to the Ap- 

petite, is an obſtacle againſt it, and ſeems 

unto it as an evil, an4 yet Reaſon, Honor, 

and Modeſty are the Enemies which Im- 

pudence aſſaults, which the fights with , 
which ſhe triumphs over, But we will ex- 

amine this more particularly in diſcovering 

of this Paſſion, Ir's ſufficient to ſhew, That 

there is no Boldneſs which aſſaults not true 

of apparent ill, 


We have nothing more to enquire, but her the 
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whether all ſorts of j11 can raiſe this Paſ-'7, 77 
ſion; for beſides that it is not faid,that there ;o/dner 
is Boldneſs in fighting with Enemies which Jeb 4 


areweak, nor that any ought to accuſe his 
ignorance, impudence, or other defects 
which may be numbered amongſt the 
ereateſt ills which can happen ; Beſides 
theſe, and many other ſuch like - reaſons 
which might be produced-on this ſubjed: 
D 3 I ſay 
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The CharaSers of the Fafſions, 
I fay there is no likelihood, : that what!is 
properly illſhould move this Paſſhon, fince 
that is nothing but a privation of perf 
on, and that the ſoul nor ought, nor can ak 
fault what is not, hs... 

To reſclve this difficulty , we muſR'ob« 
{cerve, that the Soul acknowledgeth not on- 
ly this privation which wehave ſpoken of, 
© bean il], but even all the cauſes which 
iz produceth, and all thoſe diſorders which 
cuſtomarily follow it, For there ever is 
ſome weakneſs or ſome inconvenience 
which follows the privation or abſence of 
2 perfection; and this weakneſs or impoten- 
Cy is a real quality, as the Schools teach us; 
we may therefore ſay, that Privation which 
isa Nonens,. is not an obje&t which can 
Excite Boldneſs, becauſe the Soul cannot 
aſſault what is not, unleſs ſhe fancy it as if 
it were a real thing, as it is with Children 
who conceive death as a fantaſm, That if 
there be any ill which ſhe ought to com- 
hate, it's thoſe cauſes which ſhe brings 
forth , and the inconveniences which fo 
low. And truly, ſhe commonly confounds 
thoſe two things with the ill ir ſelf; for 
when we-ſay., a man ſaffers death: with 
Eourage, we- do not preciſely underſtandit 
of death, for as yet it js not, but of the 
ation of*thoſe- cauſes which deftroy. lite, 
| jan 
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ind of: the grief which-rhey' raiſe ,- and 
wheti with corftancy'we 4 ort the loſs of 
oods;&f honor, of of hex þ it is not Pfa- 
pery theloſs which occupies the conſtancy, 
i, the 'impotency, -' the' imcoinmodity 
and the affiition which: ate derived: from 
—_ 7 Ys * [201990 
Ir's therefore certain, ! that all true ills 
are'capable ro ſtir: up Boldneſs, ' {o as they 
be proportionable to or fofces ; - for there 
ze ills which of theintelves and - by the 
common conſent'of mer; - are ſo- weak; that 
without fear or fight we ought toi defptſe 


Tt 
« #4 


them; and others whiel'nte'fo powerful : 


that its tmprudence to -affawle them j and 
which in! reaſon we onghr to Ne, That if 
the Soul conceives them otherwate then 
they-are; 'and eſteems thofe great which 
xe little, and thoſe weak which are very 
powerful, there indeed the combate which 
ſheundertakes againſt thoie fe ought to 
flight, is & motion of Boldneis,' but this 
Boldneſs paſfeth for cowardil(e, and the at- 
fault which ſhe makes againſt thsſe-which 
xe above her ſtrength js Temerity; As 
it js/agdaciry when * ſhe' flights , chic 
ly if ſhewirneſſerh ir by- word: or geſture, 
But we ſhall elſewhere have another couch 
uporitheſe'differences which being not 
eſſetial-concern not'this dicourſe, where- 
is D 4 5 1N 
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' The CharaGers of the Pdſſuonr. 
in we are onely to examine the Nature 4nd 
Eſſence of Bokdne(s. She therefore conſifts 
in the aſſault which the Appetiteqrakes a- 
eainſt/ill z andthis aſſaulris made by darting 
it {elf forth againſt -it, Now weareto enqure 
how this darting: forth is performed, . and 
whether it be any way ſerviceable to the 
Soul, ſeeing that in caſting forth herſelf 
ſhe goes not out of her ſelf, neither doth 
ſhe approach nearer to her Enemy, Burt 
theſe difficulties have been cleared in the 
Treatiſe of Deſire, and ought not to be 
here repeated, 


wihabu There remains onely one which might 


paſſ ons 
Boldnoſs 
Is CEmpge 


tible, 


- ficult to conceive 


make ns doubt of all what hath been ſaid, 
did we leave it without examination and re- 
ſolution, For although we confeſs that 
Boldneſs is a flying up, and a darting forth 
of the Appetite, yet becauſe it commonly 
accompanies Love and Pleaſure, and is 
never without Deſire nor without Hope y 
that even Hatred, Grief and Deſpair do of- 
ten call it to their ſuccour, and that Anger 
iS never without it; It ſeems there is no 
likelihood that this rifing up which ſhe 
makes can ſubſiſt with the particular emo- 
tion of every of theſe Paſſions, which ought 
£0 be different from hers, 
We muſt then ſay, Thar it's nothing dit- 
4 what cancerns Deli 
an 
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and Anger, fince in theſe two the Appetite 
darts it ſelf forth, - as in Boldneſs, and thar 
there is no other difference, but that Deſire 
requires not the eſtabliſhment nor the em- 
ployment of the Minds forces, as the other 
todo, And that neither that nor Anger 
have the ſame motives with Boldneſs, for 


Deſire caſts it (elf towards the abſent good, 


to get near it; Boldneſs, againſt; the pre- 
ſent ill, to combate it, and Anger againſt 
the cauſe of the ill to revenge it {elf, 

As for Hope wherein the Appetite ſtif- 
fens it ſelf, we have ſhewed how that hin- 
dered it not from caſting it ſelf forth, and 
truly it neceſlarily oughr to be agitated 
with theſe two kinds of motions in Bold- 
neſs; Since to grapple with the Enemy he 
muſt throw himſelf upon him ; and to com- 
bate him, he muſt fortifie himſelf, which 
he cannot do bat by ſtiffening himielf, 
Nay, even it's certain, that as Hope and 
Confidence always precede Boldnets, the 
Appetite muſt neceſlarily ſtiffen and ſettle 
itſelf, before it can either lift up, or dart 
forth it ſelf, as we ſhall hereafter declare. 
There js therefore no inconvenience. but 
that theſe four Paſſions may. mix and ſub- 
fiſt together, In effe& they are all robe 


found in Anger ; for this is never without 
Boldneſs , Boldneſs without Hope, nor 


- Hope 
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The Charaders ef the Paſiioh). 
Hope'ivithout Defrre's 'Andalthongh De 
ſire pteſuppoſe Love; yet we candbt @ 
that Love is'to be forindiin Anger/! bed 
it harha cohtrary motion to the! reſt;”$0 
that commonly neither that nor Hatred at 
the fame” moment' are to be: found-with 
Boldneſs, 'but muſt pals from the one t9 
the other; as hath'been already faidin' the 
former / Diſcourſes; -'*'Which-is ſotherjmes 
performed: with'fo ninch {wiftneſs -that it 
ſeems as if they. mingled together, rhit they 
confounded- themſelves, and never quitted 
onethe other, Let's return to our firſt Diſ- 
courſe, -and conclude, ' That Boldnels isno- 
thing but that motian whereby-the Appetite 
ftiffens and darts forth it ſelf againſt 1}, that 
it may combare it, G © OM 
Now howſvever it-be, the true ' ſetice 


which we ought to have of this Paſſion;and 
that conſidering it exactly, — — 
to the Rules of Philoſophy, itseſffenee/ant 
form muſt be all ſhut up in this' motion; 
yet muſt we not altogether -condemn'the 
commorr opinion which conceives'it not f0 
fimple as we-make it, and who mix with it 
Courage, Aſſurance; Reſolution;: Conti- 
dence, and the deſpifing of danger, For 
although all theſe things ate nor-efſenriaVto 
it, andare onely Diſpoſitions- which ve 
to preduce and preferve it ,, We tay y 


76 
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The CharaSers of the Poſitions. 
ky, they are of her train, they make hey 

, and that altogether: they rendet 
Pf Þulon perte& and complear, They 
xeindeed commonly confounded together, 
1nd they areall uſed to fignifie one and the 
ſame thing : For we ſay a man of great 
heart and of Coutage, aconfident man, re- 
ſglyed, that fears nothing, and all ro ay 
be:is Bold, And: although -it ſeems thae 
this rather, becomes the Habit of -Boldnefs 
then the Paſſiqny yet we forbear not'tquſe 
them for the.one and forthe other ; -finee 
we ſay. an action of, courage, ah aſſured and 
{lute look,. a man who fears not danger, 
which are ways of ſpeaking,which undoubt# 
edly point at: the Paſſion-of Boldneſs, After 
al; without contradicting the-uſe of terms; 
yet. muſt we have the knowledge thereof, 
and diſtinguiſh the things which Natnre 
hath ſeparated, - and which the people have 


confounded, 


| Courage.ineffe&t is properly the natural 
power from which: Boldnqſs proceeds , ag 
the Heart is the ſubje&and principal organ 
& it, And: foraſmnch as it is the moſb 
noble motion which this can: have, and 
that the force of that part:appears more i 
thit Paſkon.thent in all-theveſ}; asits- pre- 
ragative, it hath gained the-name of Heart; 


lov to! callamah Bold, we ſay he _— 
Lv : ” OT 
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' The CharaSers of .the Paſſins. 
of Heart, for that he that is Bold hath. his 


heart raiſed up by the moſt noble of all the 


Paſſions, Or elſe becauſe his heart is as it 
ought to bez being hot and dry , which as 
we ſhall hereafter diſcourſe is its proper and 
juſt temper. 

Now for Aſſurance, it's a pure effe& of 
Judgment , which makes us beleeve our 
ſelves exempt from danger ,, and it's no- 
thing but the certainty we have to be ſafe; 
Now becauſe this belief is a great diſpoſiti- 
on to aſſault ill, 'and that he who beleeyes 
himſelf to be in ſafety, fears no danger; 
thence it comes that we confound Aſſu- 
rance with Boldneſs, 

Reſolution is another effe&t of Judge- 


ment, which without heſitation or ſtopping . 


at thoſe doubts which the Enemies preſence 
inflis on thoſe who are timerous, readily 
determines him to fight with him ; and be- 
cauſe this deſign thus taken is an effect of 
Courage, and of the good opinion a man 
hath of his own ſtrength, which are dif- 
poſitions nearly related to Boldneſs , we 
confound them together : So that we take 
Reſolution for Boldneſs, and a reſolute 
man fora bold and couragious perſon,”  ' 

Moreover, We call it Boldneſs to de-' 
= dangers, and not to fear them, 'al-: 
thoughin that there js no Paſſton ; _ 

muc 
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7 CDaraciers of Tbe aſton. At 
deſpife-an ill is a clear effe&t of 
Jadgement; atidnot to Fear it, isnothing 


| but the want and{ privation of Fear; - Ne- 


vertheleſs, becauſett's the property of true 

Boldneſs not to: value little ills which u- 

ſally affright and: aſtoniſh. weak and ti-- 
morous Spirits z, and that in deſpiſing of 
theſe, and in aſſaulting the-others, ſhe 

makes it appear that ſhe fears nothing;: 
Hence it is we take that - for Boldneſs 

which is only the effect of it, or to ſpeak to 

thepurpoſe, -which is onely the ſign of ic, 

For not to Fear is no action but a privation; . 
yet. t.commonly means the preſence of its. 
contrary, NIE 

But what ſhall we ſay of Confidence, 

which the Greeks and Latins, and we our .- 


| ſelves often admic for Boldneſs «. It's cer- 


tain, it's a kinde of Hope or to ſpeak bet- 
ter it's the conſummation and-perte&tion of 
it, Forafter the Appetite hath fqund Hope 
by ſtiffening it car againſt the: difficulties 
which environ the good it aſpires to; the. 
Soul which ſees herſelf in a condition not- 
to fear them, fortifies herſelf in the opini- 
on ſhe had taken that the things ſhe ex- 
pets help from, will not fail her, and 
after a manner giyes credit to the promiſes 
It ſeems to have made; Thus we truſt in our 
forces, in our goods, in our friends, foraſ- 
much 


be Chard&Gers of 15 F alone. 


much a> wether beleeve thirivhat weprl 


= 


tmiſed our iſ{dves-of them will: ſacceed, :.: 
- And becauſe that we think there -are mg 
difficulties inithis opimion which ought nor 
to 'beoyercome, and in purſbit that wefeat 
not their encounter thence it is that/ir 
hath been confounded with-Boldneſs,which 
ought to'have the fame. 'feritiments., al. 
though it otiely is a diſpoſition which pre- 
cedes it, 7; . 7 4 oY ql 


Whet the © However .it-be; and which Way ſoeye 


Diſpoſeti- 


ons t0 
Boldneſs 
are. 


you will take'theſe things; either as patty 
of ' Boldngl(d, or for diſpofitions which pre 
cede'or accompany het ;>they Terve to-rhakt 
known thoſe who are moſt ſuſceptibl#6f 
chis Paſſi6n+ ' For Afſuranceand Reſoly- 


tron to defpiſe;and nor-to fear dangers; iitt 
effets of the good opiniotia tian hath'sf 


his own-fttetgth without which there/could 
neither be Aſſurance nor Reſolution, Colt 
rage nor Boldneſs ; taſtly withote which 
the ſfighteſt evils/move terror ;- andevdt 
thoſe things themſelves which car do' ud 


harm \ 'poffeſs us every moment ' will 


fear. 5 
* Now this opinion! is fronnded ofi' the 
forces we effetually have,' or elſe believe 
we have; but becauſe they: are of two 
ſorts; the one'in us, and which depend fron 
us, as the forces of the Body, and thofe » 
| the 
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the-Miad';' 'othtrs; which -are warhout us, 
andavhich are not -abſolutely incur power, 
x:Goods , 'Frients ; Honors; &©x, 'Thoſe 
whoate endued with ithe tormer are nioſt 
ſuſceptible at Boldneſs; fo that:a.ſtrong 
ad xobuſtions:matvs.commonly more bold 
hed he. that is/hot; and it he: hath goods 
2nd friends alſo athigdevotion, 
;i/Buc "per we mult hkewiſe obferve that a 
mag my be ſtrong and *robuſtious-ſeyeral 
= ; for there's a:force.of Body which is 
only Gt:for teſiſtance for to bear; in a wotd, 
to ſuffer , ſuch is thar of 'Camels,! of-Aiſes, 
dh:Oxen, and proceeds from a' thick me- 
ncholy, Theother is purelyaQtive, and 
2:of: vre , which comes from choler, of 
——_— and _— blood; as is that 
7 _ Dogs,: aud of. generons 'Horles ; 
vr of the two-former, and 
s:abſervable in-Liims, Maſtifls';: and-18 
Wade Boars, ::-:'3 !o -. 311 Y ITY 
:>Thott Kiſto have this ſtopidcand pafſiy 
force, ſicivas melandholy per(bns are, -are 
bub little ſuſceptible of Boldneſs., being 
deprived of that heat whichiis as it were 
the fonliot ſtrengch arid of courage ; the 0+ 
thers which are cholerick, whichthave that 
whighs ardent and4Rive, are eafily carri- 
ed away with'this Paſſion ; bur:ir hath this 
dcte&, that it:quickly paſſeths away, _ 
el that 


} 


that it diſcerns not thoſe ills which are wot 
thy to be combated, from thoſe which are 
not, The impetuofity wherewith ſhe is car- 
ried away, precipitating her deſigns, before 
Judgment can examine them : But thoſe 
who have both, an4 who are Cholerick 
and Melancholy, have the Boldneſs of He- 
ro's, which is not ſuddenly kindled, but 
having once taken, it's long laſting , this 
fears nothing, it ſcorns- little dangers; it 
aſſaults: great ones with. aſſurance and reſo- 
lution, and often with a tranſport which 
makes it to be thought divine, 

After the ſtrength of the Body, we muſt 
produce the force of the Minde, for thoſs 
who think they have it, and promiſe them 
ſelves great help from their addreſs:aal 
good Judgment, how weak ſoever they be; 
eaſily undertake great matters, and believe 
that they can. ſupply the weakneſs of athe 


things by the force of their Spirits. -Laſt | 


of all, thoſe who are powevful by 'thiei 
Dignities ;: by their Goods, cor by theit 
Friends ,, thoſe who never endured a dif 


grace, and who believe Heaven, Men and | 


Fortune are fayorable to them , have al- 
ways a good opinion of their forces, and 
are commonly Bold, But to take away! all 
difficulties which may be made concerning 
theſe things, and to give that light which 
is 
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ry for Clearing the following Diſ- 
curſes, where ar every turn we are to: 
ſpak of Courage and of Forces, it's fit we 

d more carefully examine the Nature 
of thoſe two, and examine wherein it is 
they conſiſt, | ; 


"CHAP, III 
What Conrage is, aud wherein it 
_ conſiſts. 


W E muſt firſt ſuppoſe that Cou- 74, cou 
VV rage isa quality. proper to Animals; 79ge is « 
that they onely are ſuſceptible of -it, and {poo 
therefore that-the Soul is the principle of ir; 
and that its in her it reſides, as in its root, 
and jn its firſt and-true ſubje&s we call 


likewiſe a Soul couragious; and fay, that 


the.Soul- muſt have Courage to aſſault 
Vice, and to seſiſt the Paſſions thereof, _ 
Now if there be as 474ſtorle will have it, 


but three things-in the Soul; to wit Power, 
Jbit, and Paſſion, this Courage muſt be 

ſome one of the three : Perhaps its no Paſh. 
0n, ſince it's very-trne that a man may have 
Courage; .alchough he be agitated by none 
of the Paſons.,, and even when: he doth 
E nothing : 


: Jl Ge "of Y. of {4 JAG 
norhing; neicher'isivan Hlabix, hecarfelt's 
acquired by:ufe, and that a 'man may-þe 
born with Courage; it's therefore nec&ſ: 
ry it ſhouldibe '8 Power, | For. 

But we muſt obſerve there are two ſorts of 
Powers, the one, firſt and radical; rhe other, 
ſecond.,and derived. The firſt are parts or in- 
ſeparable accidents of the ſoul, whichfor that 
reaſon are equal in all: the. individuals of 
every Species; So the —_ of Reaſoning 
conſidered init{elf, andas.it isa Faculty of 
the Soul, is equally divided to all Men, 
Seconds are nothing but the diſpoſitions of 
thoſe organs which are neceſſary to make 


,.: theſe firſt Powers ttove': Of to ſpeak-ouf, 


--* they are the ſatne Powers which" the diſpy- 
tion of :Organs renders'capable'to/ per: 
form their a&ions, | And 2$'thoſe Uifpofiti- 
ons are' unctual in'-rheit "Particulars , afd 
thar:che oreharh themttnore: or leſs p&: 
fe then the other, ſoare they more ork 
fit to peffortn thoſe actions: ſo thattwe 
uſe. to ſay:ofihim who! hath them perk, 
andwho ismdſt proper to aX; that hekath 
the power-ant natural' Faculty-to do#ſitcit'4 
Thing ; and 'of hitm- who hath-thefn: itriper 
fe, thac: hejnaturally hath: an {1mpotenicy 
and:incapacity of working; 
. '/Now-Courage -is und6ubredly of tht 
number of thoſe derived Powers, -becauk 
7 it 
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| ſent themſelves, And-indeed theſe differ-* 
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_ -= mary in the on | 
J to-eleyate ſtir up :the 

Galdozinſt difficulties ;:and the Mr 

of theſe diſpofitions.is nothing 'bur the na- 

tral heat of the heart capable to kindle 

and inflame rhis-noble'.ardor,. which is ge. 

ceflary in thefe encounters, GEN 

. But we muſt here conſider-two things, JÞtthet 

Firſt, What this radical vertue-is, which wich 

eaters into: the Courage, - ſince the natural makes 

and derived Powers are nothing elſe but ©" 

the radical; ;in that they - are joyned with 

their diſpoſitions ; certainly we muſt- ſay; 

that Nature which hath diſtributed to all 

Animals as much ſtrength as was neceflary 

for their preſervation, hath alſo given them 

the vertue to raiſe up and employ them 

when they have need of: them, *And this 

yertue is nothing but the iraſcible Faculty, 

which is the principle, and as -it were the 

form and ſubſtance of -Courage': Foral- 

much as iinflaming the:Hearr, 'and lifting 

upthe Soul,. it doth notliingelſe but move 

thenatural forces of the Animal to oppoſe 

them againſt thoſe difficulties — 
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ences, and the effects of Courage are drawg: 
fcom the quality of theforces; for as thert 
are ſome which are proper for the Squlf and 
others which-belong to-the Body,every one 
| 2 


4 
| 
£ ; 


be CHAracrers of 890e I afſtonss 
hath its particular Courage,: which'-ftirs it 


up and fets/it on work; ſucha man wiltbe 
| equngpons in the greateſt dangersof War, 


who dares not. ſpeak in publick'; or will 
ſuffer himſelf to be overcome by the leaſt 


Paſſion, On the contrary, there are others 


who in ſuch like occaſions have courage, 
who loſe itat the ſight of a weak Enemy, 
or of theleaſt little danger they encounter , 
and this proceeds from that the Courage 
being a vertue which ſtirs up the forces, 
when they fail it ought alſo to fail; and 
therefore thoſe who are deprived of corpo- 
ral ſtrength ought to be cowards inWar,and 
couragious in the actions of the Mind and 
Judgment, if they have the forces which 
belong to thoſe two Faculties, Finally, as 
the forces are deſtined to aſſault or to reſiſt, 
as. we ſhall make it hereafter appear , the 
Courage alſo employs them in both the one 
andthe other of thoſe actions, and-in 'pur- 
ſuit brings forth two different Paſſions ; 
Boldneſs which affaults evils, and Conſtan- 
cy.or Strength-of Courage which oppoſeth 
it ſelf and reſiſteth their violence, : . | 


Khy bcat - The ſecond thing which we ought toknow 
5 1 is, why Heat is the principal diſpoſition 


princip 


dſpofiti = that creates Courage, and what conditions 


of Cou- 


Tages 


are requiſite for to produce it, The firſtis 


ealte to be decided , becauſe Heat is the || 


moſt 
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nioſt active of all the qualities, that it ſtirs 


all the other-natural Yertues, and makes 

beſt part of the Bodies vigor ; neither 
need we to be aſtoniſhed, if the Soul being 
joyned to ſo powerful a quality, and conſci- 
ous of the help ſhe can draw from thence, 
tavea good opinion of its forces, and if ſhe 
tuſt in them, and if ſhe readily oppoſe 
them to thoſe difficulties which preſenc 
themſelves, 
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As for the conditions which this Heat What thar 


requires to form Courage, there muſt be - hs 


earn ought 


three principal ones : The firſt that it muſt »4ich 
benatural ; the Second,that it muſt be grear forms 


add ftrong?, the third, that it muſt be pro- 
portionable to che greatneſs of the Heart, 
In effe&, a ſtrange Heart as that of a Fea- 
vor, although it inflame the Heart and the 
Sprits, yet it augments not the Courage,on 
contrary itabates it,as not being confor- 
mable to Nature, Now for it to be thus con- 
formable, it muſt have two things; One 
thatit muſt be born with the life, and that 
itmuſt be as it were a continuation of that 
firſt lame, which was kindled at its firſt 
birth; for if it be once extinguiſhed, there 
15no means left.to reinflame it; and how 


temperate ſoever that might be which may 


be ſubſtituted in its place , yet would 


it be ſtrange and uſeleſs; The other 1s, 


= that 


Couf age. 


3s 


which Nature-hath preſcribed ; foraſmuch 
as every thing hath a certain meaſure; be 
you which ' it ought not | pals, without 

reaking- that proportion which ought to 
be betwixt the organs and gheir principles 


| ro perform their Functions , | ſo that that 


hear which is -more violent then the nature 
of every. Animal. can bear, .is not natural 
unto it, j 

But how conformable {oever to Nature 
it may be, unleſs it be great, 1t never will 
be accompanied with Courage, Where 
fore thoſe whoare of a cold temperature, 
2s Flegmatick and Melancholy perſons are 
thoſe who are attenuated with long fick- 
neſs, with long griefs, and who by other 
Paſhons quench natural heat, are not con- 
Tagious, | 

Yet it is to be obſerved, that natural 
heat being not a ſimple quality, as that of 
Fire is, but a hot and moiſt ſlibſtance, 
which is commonly called Spirits compoſe 
of the Humidum Raticale, and of this: 
which Nature inſpired with: lite', it 1þ 
be great two ways; to wit, 1n quantity & 
+ quality ;- that's to 'ſay, that there may 
'bemuch of the Radical: Humidity m1t,.or 
'many degrees of that heat: So Childra 
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Xh8t” it muſt remain © within thoſe. limits 
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— 


= 


chaye [more :of that natural heat, as to tiff - 


quaniti 


quacisyas thoſe-which are oldet have much 
more'as to the quality,So in the Winter and 
coldChmares;the fubſtance of heat isaug- 
mented, becauſe not diſſipated, and exteri- 
or. cold hinders it- from ifluing our, al- 
hough it be leſs burning 'then in Summer, 
the coldneſs of the Air ſomewhat diminiſh- 
Ing its vivacity, On the contrary the ardor 
Fi Climare, or of the ſeaſon draws forth 
2 great part of the ſubſtance of Heat, and 
imprints in what remains a certain acrimony 
which renders it more violent, 

Now although ail actions are performed: 
by means of natural heat, yet there are ſome 
which more depend on its ſubſtance, as 
concoctions and digeſtions are, being to be 
made by means of humidity ; fo that thoſe 
who have. moſt radical moiſture as Chil- 
dren, perform” theſe. operations moſt per- 
tetly, alchough they have a very tempe- 


| rate heat, ſuch as it ought to be for ſuch 


actions, | 

But there are alſo thoſe which more de- 
pend on the quality of heat, as are the a= 
ons of the Imagination, and thoſe which 
we call Yital ; tor thoſe who have the moſt 
ardent heat, have the ſtrongeſt reſpiration, 
the moſt vehement heart beatings, and the 
noſt fertile Imagination; 


, _ Finally, There are thoſe which. equally 


E 4 require 


"6G 
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rcquire both, as thoſe which 'employ 'm6- 
tion, and the forces of the Body, and ſuch 
Courage is, For it is not ſufficient to mike 
a man couragious , to have much radica| 
moiſture, fince Children which have much 
of it have but little Courage 3 nor to haye 
2 more ſharp and and vehement heat, fince 
in the Summer, and in very hot Climartes 
where the humors and ſpirits are inflamed 
by the heat of the Sun, men are but little 
couragious ; but he muſt have both much 
humidity and much heat : Since in effed, 
we ſee that people which inhabit the moſt 
temperate Countries are more couragious 


then thoſe of the South and North, have- 


ing more radical moiſture then thoſe, and 
a heat more active then theirs, Even a- 
monegſt Beaſts, thoſe which are of a hot 
temperature, and whoſe blood is thick, 
are moſt couragious, for the ſame reaſon, 
becauſe they have much of the ſubſtance of 
Heat, which is not eaſily diffipated, being 
ſhut up and reſtrained; by ſuch humors as 
are groſs ; and beſides their heat is ſtronger, 
as iwell by reaſon of the advantage whuch 
Nature hath afforded them, as ' becauk 
ſhe raiſeth many vapors which render it 
more *tharp', and that ſhe reſides in 3 
thicker ſubje&t which renders her more &- 
ficatious, ' | | 
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"And truly according as humors are groſs 
of ſubtile, heat diverſly operates, and alſo 
firms ſeveral kinds of Courage; for thoſe 
which have them ſubtile and moveable, 
zthe Cholerick, are ready to be inflamed, 
but it's a flame which laſts not, bur its pre- 
ently ſpent ; others which are groſſer, and 
moderately hot , have a Courage which is 
not eaſily provoked, but which being heat- 
& is with difficulty appeaſed, To con- 
dude, thoſe who are violently hot , and 
whoſe lhymors are groſs, fall eaſily in- 
to fury, and are of at undaunted Cou- 
rage, © © 


Bur'that which makes the principal diffi- 
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[What the 


' ' ; reatneſs 
culty in all theſe things, is the greatneſs or #4" 


litleneſs of Heart, For it's obſerved that 
all thoſe Creatures, which proportionably 
to their Bodies have a leſs Heart,are coura- 
vious, as the Dog and the Lion, and that 
thoſe which have a greater, as Deer and 


Hares, are timerous, Yet there are other 


experiences which render theſe obſervati- 
ons doubttul ; for even Man hath a Heart 
greater then all other Creatures in propor- 
tion to his Body, although he be one of the 
moſt couragious, It's certain, that large- 
Cheſted men have a great Heart, and that 
the breadth of the Breſt is an undoubted 
mark of the Hearts heat , which _ 
| Bold- 


Heart 

ought 10 
be t0make 
Courage. 
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Boldneſs agd Courage: . Conſidering alfo 
that thoſe, the temperature of whoſe Heay 
is cold and dry, have commonly that part 
very {mal, and are the moſt timeroug,,'To 
anſwer tv theſe Reaſons which deſtroy! the 
precedent Propoſition, there are ſome who 
ſay that it's only true in the {everal kinds 
of Beaſts, comparing the one with the 0- 
ther, and not in the individuals of the ſame 
Species z So that the Lion. compared with 
theStag hath a leſs Heart, and is more.cou- 
ragious z but that amongſt Lions: be that 
hath the greateſt Heart, hath the greateſt 
advantage over that which hath a leis , yer 
this voids not the difficulty, For althopgh 
it be true, that amongſt every kinde' of 
Creatures which are naturally couragious, 
the greateſt Heart is accompanied with.the 
greateſt Courage : It's alſo certain that in 
thoſe that are naturally timorous, the great- 
- alſo the greateſt Timj- 
Ity, | 
| We muſt then ſay. that the. greatneſs of 
the Hearts doth nothing of it ſelf, .as to 
the Courage, aud that we muſt add there- 
unto the abundance of: heat and ſpirits,z for 
if the . Heart be great, and that ic hath 
much heat and many Spixits, it, ilk 
tainly produce a very great Courage, .; Bu 
if the Heart be ſmall, and that in a5 gt 
| muc 
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much heat, and as many Spirits, as that 
which is great, it will make a more boyl- 
ing, .and a more 'impetuous -Courage, be- 
cane the heat is more active when it's thut 
and reſtrained ; but that alſo is the cauſe 
tit is not ſo noble and generous ; foraſ- 
much as that conſtraint makes it eaſily paſs 
to. fury, and that the ſmalneſs of the parts 
an effet of the weakneſs of the forma- 
tive Vertue, or a defect of the matter which 
in the principal parts is always vitious, On 
the contrary, if it have but few ſpirits, and 
but little heat, it makes Timidity; and in 
proportion as it is either large or ſ{treight, 
It will render it litile or great, For even as 
a little fire warms a great Chamber leſs 
then the ſame would do a little one ; So 
likewiſe a little natural heat, works leſs ef- 
kt ina great and large Heart, chenin one 
that's little and reſtrained, Wherefore al- 
though Timidity be common to both, -jt 
appears leſs in this, and is greater in the 
greater, Tf. 
+, We have now nothing to add to the un- 
&xrſtanding of this buſineſs, but to reſolve 
wo.vyery confiderable Doubts which may 
aiefromthe former Diſcourſe, For if the 
Courage confiſts - in the diſpoſitions we 
havenow ſpoken of, two things will follow 
Sbich ſeem to-combate Reaſon and Expe- 
» 5 rlence, 
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There are 


fo 
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EnCce, ' 1, That Courage' will onely bein 
the ſenſitive part, becauſe thoſe diſpoſi- 
tions are all material and ſenſible, although 
it be true that there be many which our' of 
meer Reaſon onely are valiant and couragi- 
ous, without having this heat in the Heart, 
which we have obſerved, 2.That that Ani- 
mal which hath not theſe diſpoſitions, will 
never be moved by any Boldneſs, ſeeing he 
will want the Courage which is a power 
whence this Paſſion proceeds, and yertit's 
certain, that the moſt timorous in divers 
encounters perform actions of Boldneſs and 
of Courage, and that the weakeſt are moſt 
ſuſceptible of choler , which is a kind of 
Boldneſs, 


- 


ewo kinds We muſt then ſay that there are two 


of Bo'd- 
neſs, 


ſorts of Courage, the one which belongs 
co the ſuperior part, and the other which 
is in the ſenſitiveAppetite. For ſince the Ira- 
(cible Faculty is the principle, and as it were 
the ſubſtance of Courage, it muſt needs be 


that the Will which hath its iraſcible part, 


muſt alſo haveits particular Courage, and 
muſt be as much different from that which 
is in the Appetite, as the Willis from the 
Appetite it (elf, It's true, that Courage 
conſiſts not onely in the iraſcible vertue;but 


that jt 4.1 Hy alſo in it a certain diſpoſi- 


- makes it the more cafily ope- 
rate 5 


tion whic 


'=BEEPER. 


5 
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ate;-for an Animal is not couragious for 
lng the iraſcible part,bur for having of it 
fuck chat it eaſily may move ir {elf againſt 
difficulties. But this diſpoſition ever fol- 
lows the nature of the ſubje& wherein it is; 
adit muſt neceflarily be, char it it be in the 
Will, it muſt be different from that which 
is is the Appetite , and conſequently that 
there muſt be two kinds of Courage, Now 
3s:the preſence of heat which makes the 
beſt and moſt conſiderable parts of; corpo- 
ral ſtrengths, | wn togg this diſpoſition in 
the. ſenſitive Appetite , the force of the 
Minde and of Reaſon works the ſame effect 
n.the Will : Ir inſpires a ſecret ſence of 
ts power, and of the ſuccour ſhe may draw 
from thence ; it fills it with confidence, 
and leaves it a certain facility and readineſs 
m_—__ it ſelf to thoſe difficulties which 
preſent themſelves wherein Courage con- 
fiſts, as hath been already ſhewed, Such is 
that which accompanies the excellent qua- 
lities of the Mind, whether they be natu- 
ror acquired, For a knowing man, hath 
the courage and boldneſs to ſpeak ;- he thar 
Is vertuous, boldly oppoſeth himſelf againſt 


ons; andan expert Artiſt under- 
takes things in his Art, in which others 
durſtnot engage themſelves, becauſe char 
every of them} 


nave forces neceflary to ex- 
ECutE 


n—— 


he Charatiers of te Tt if 
ecate what they undertake, and 
will which knows'whatthey cando, is: 
to ſtir them up and employ them whenic 
pleaſeth,” =o rr 
Now althongh theſe two kinds of Cau- 
rage may one {ubſift without another, yet 
they are'far ſtronger when they are .joyned 
together, and abſt -one the other , Fors 
man whom VYertue or 'Knowledge hath in- 
ſpired with Courage, is more bold in ug- 
dertaking any thing, -if he have that fair 
fire which at his birth is Kkindled. in: his 
Heart, then if he had acoldneſs which ren- 
ders that part languiſhing, and'cauſeth ans 
tural Timidity; even as:he whoſe tempers- 
turehath rendred him conragious,is tarmore 
reſolare when the qualities of his Mind may 
fecond-his natufal diſpoſition, On theicon- 
trary, were-there butone ſort of Courage, 
a man would be very ſenſible of the ardor 
it would- infpire ; we ſhould know the 
deavors it-makes init ſelf, and the many 
things which it propoſeth every. moment 
| theperformance of, But the cowardlinels 
which would be in-the -other part of the 
Soular the'ſame time;-diffipates- thoſe far 
Teſoltitions, It checks all thoſe-noble! mo- 
tions , - and corrupts all -the:good defigns/i 

- had formed. Thus it is with thoſe' who 
"having all the advantages of the Mind, dare 
Es never 


that the 


rh edlice "Uichiſaves'; "nd others 
whohave mich Heatt, dare undetrake nd- 


"But although this be the true ſence a 
man onght to hive of this power of the 
Foul ; yet we myſt * confeſs, that when we 

; of Courage, we common mean that 

ich our births 1hed'into our hearts, and 
Which is proper to, the ſenfitrve Appetite ; ; 
becauſe it's conimon'to all 'Creztores; and 
that its effects are tnoſt ſenſible and mot re- 
mirkable, Tom 
_ Asfor the Sth Doubr' Which reſpes 
Cottage z To wit, whether 'the difpofiti- 
env/ive have obſerved ,bealyaysneceſſaryto 
i&produRion, is-no eſs diffiult to refolve; 
For if it be tric that Boldneſs'is aneffeR of 
Courage, ny tothe expetience which 
wehive , thoſe' Animals which are 'natu- 
mii Eimerous, can never be ſuſceptible of 

Paſfion': Or that contrary-to theMax- 
Wi which- we 'have eſtabliſhed, Courage 
fonld -nor "depend on thoſe diſpoſiti- 
Us; 


*Qertainly, 'wemuſt here again ſay, that 
te common manner of ſpeaking es not 
Towell the truth of the thing ; tor there is 
i6:Animal hich hath not Conrage, be- 
de there 15none without ſome heat, for 
that its neceſlaryXto life; .and how little {o- 
ever 


bz 


j 
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ever it hath, _it's cob to gire tha dif 
le Vertue,whiclvis ca» 


poſition to the iraſci 
pable-to make it undertake ſomething, Ig 
effe&; there is no Animal which at eyer 
moment.finds not ſome difficulty which it; 
obliged to oppoſe, And we every. day ſee 
that the weakeſt and moſt timorous make 
endeavors to. ſurmount the obſtacles they 
encounter ;, they muſt therefore have Coty 
rage, SinceConragets nothing but the iraſciblt 
Fertue, which the Natural heat of the Heart 
hath rendred capable of working, But be- 
cauſe this capacity is: greater in ſome, and 
lefſer in others, he oreater. hath deſerved 
by its prerogapive the name of Courageyas 
the leſſer. is called Cowardiſe, or wantgf 
'Courage.Sq that even as we ſay a man hath 
no wit becauſe he hath bur little ; wealſp 
fay an Animal hath no Courage, becauſehe 
- hath bur little : And certainly it we ſhould 
well conſider this gender of enlling which 
the Schools call Natural Impotencies, un 
der which the default of Courage ,ought $0 
beplaced, we ſhould find that it is different 
from Power only inreſpedt of leſs or mpre, 
And thatthe word of [Impotency ] meats 
onely.a weak Power, and not the abſolute 
privation of Power, becauſe it's a quality, 
and quality is a real thing, So the default of 
Courageis rightly Courage, bur it's irc 
weak, 
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& | weak, an 
+ Þ and undertakes bur light Skirmiſhes , or ar 
leaſt, if it engage in greater matters, it muſt 
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d hid, which operates but ſeldom; 


be- very much follicited thereto ; and the 
difficulties muſt have powerfully provoked 
it, as.it happens in the Anger of timerous 
rſons. SON 
Laſt of all, the common way of ſpeaking 
affords not the name of Courage, but only 


tohim who is moſt active, who boldly op- 


poſeth himſelf to the greateſt dangers, and 
who is always ready either ro aflault or to 
defend himſelf, But to have this Courage, 
and to be called couragious, a man muſt 
have all the diſpoſitions we have ſpoken of, 
Sothat when we ſaid that Boldneſs was att 
etfet of Courage, weconfidered Courage 
in its Nature, and not according as it's u- 
ſed in our Language, For it's true, that this: 
paſſion cannot proceed but fromthe iraſcible 
Vertue, in that it can operate, and wheh it 
operateth it's called Courage ; bur it is not 
aways that ative and boiling Courage, 
which marks a great facility of operating, 
for that it is neceſſary there muſt be much 
naturdl heat in the Heart to give it this faci- 
ty, All which will be better underſtood 
when we ſhall have examined wherein Force 
or Strepgth-confiſts,” - * / 7 91.1: 
F : of 


honed 
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To ſpeak generally, Force is. quality 


which firſt and properly belongs to Powe, | 
Faculty, or Vertue, and .by its means to | 
thoſe ations which it produceth, and to | 
the: tubject it's found in, So we fay that | 


the: natural Faculty is ſtrong, that it's ope- 
ration is Rrong, and that the parts ir reſides 
in ;are. ftrong: Now the VYertue is ſtrong, 
when, it can perfectly , and with efficacy 
produce irs effet; and it's. capable of it, 
when:it: hath cthofe diſpoſitions which are 
neceflary for its operation, So that Force 
or Strength conſifts in theſe difpoſitions, 
vehich proportionably as they are more or 
lefs perfect, make. that alfo. more or leſs 
great, and its VYertue to be leſs or more 
Rrong..: | 
7, whet - Yetit's very true, that alchongh in that 
jo name a ] 
++ -erce fence, Force be a quality common to ul 
« mf} Powers, es well Spiritual as Material, al 
Pojeryl of themchaving need'of certain conditions 
ve appired OY. ” = LT 
and ditpofitions. to. operate ; - yet. ſo it 1s, 
that ro. ſpeak abſolutely of Strength, al 
inde .of: Strength is not ro be underſtood, 
nor all:forts of . Vertues; For when for ex- 
ample we ſay , That Force isneceffary to 
aflault, That an Animal or a Body is ſtrong, 
: 7 it 
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iris not to be naderſtood of all the Forces 


i may have, as of the force of the Sto- 
viack, of the ſences, and of the like, bue 


| of acertain particular Strength, which be« 


ng 'more noble and more excellent ther 


| the reſt by its prerogative, hath deferved 
| ſimply & abſolutely to be called Force ; and 


ir's that which'the Paſfions of the iraſcible 


| Appetite uſe, the nature whereof muſt there- 


fore conſequently be here inquired, To this 
purpoſe we mult fappoſe, that all the Ulni- 
verle being compoſed and filled with things 
which are contrary and oppoſite one to an- 
other, there is nothin watch can be there- 
in withour Bnemies which affault and ſeelr 
todeſtroy it, So-that it was the providence 
of Nature which gave unto all things, not 
onely thoſe Vertues which were neceſfary 
to perform their ordinary, and as it were, 
domeſtick funtions, bnt everi thoſe which 
ought to defend them from foreign afſaules, 
and hindering them from receiving thoſe 
violences which it might receive from a= 
broad, *Tis for this reaſon that every thirig 
tath its proper qualities to preſerve its be- 
ing, as alſo others to deſtroy its contrary ; 
and that thoſe Animals where' thofe Ver- 
tnes are more diſtin& , and lefs confuſed; 
have two differerit Appetites, The Con- 
(piſcible., 20 feels for | pp 
3 t 
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The foce Now becauſe all Philoſophers and all 
of corperal Phyſitians are agreed , that the Force of 


conffts in all the corporal Powers conſiſts in the 


the temje« temperature which is proper and natt- 
Taru # 


_ findein the matter ; and that the proport- 
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fit,and flie what is hurtful; and the iraſcible 
to refiſt il); and if it be needful to aſſault and 
deſtroy it, But becauſe there is more trouble 
andaction-to reſiſt and aſſault, then ſimplyto 
purſue good, or flye from ill; and that Ver- 


tues are the more noble, the more active | 


they are, as we have ſhewed elſewhere; it 
is certain, that in this reſpe& the iraſcible 
Appetite is more active and more nobl: 
then the Concupiſcible 5; and therefore 
thoſe-Forces which are the Inſtruments and 
the diſpoſitions which it hath to work, -are 
alſo more excellent and more conſiderable 
then the reſt, It's alſo the reaſon for which 
the name of Force is due unto them out of 
excellency; and then when we ſpeak ſimp| 
of Force or Forces,we ever underſtand thoſe 
which are deſtined to reſiſt and to aſſault, 


ral unto them, becauſe the temperate 
is. the firſt -and the moſt efficacious of 
all the Diſpoſitions which the Facultis 


on and fitneſs which ought to bebetwixt 
the inſtrument and the cauſe, require this 


temperature ſhould be proper and natural 
tothe Faculty, as is betore faid, pon | 
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of that natural heat which forms the Cou- 


rage; This Maxim, I ay, being certain, we 
muſt ſee what this Temperature is, which 


| ought to ſervethelraſcible Appetite ſince 


its amaterial Power, Certainly, ſince it is 
toaſlault, it hath need of heat, being the 
principle of ation in Animals; and fince it. 
ought alſo to reſiſt, it hath alſo need of dri- 
neſs, which is the principle of chis reſiſt- 
ance, Now there is no temperature which 
hach theſe two qualities, but either the cho- 
lerick Melancholy, or the ſanguine Melan- 
choly, foraſmuch as Choler and Blood 
are Humors which furniſh heat ; and that 
Melancholy which is Terreſtrial affords dri- 
neſs, ſolidiry,and ſtability, 

In effe&, all Animals which are natural- 
ly ſtrong and couragious, are either Chole- 
nck Melancholy, as Lions and Dogs; or 
Sanguine Melancholy, as Bulls, Bears, and 


-| wilde Boars, And if we obſerve what hath 


been ſpoken of the Hero's in former times, 
we may eaſily judge they were all of the 
lime complexion , and that choler and me- 


hacholy Diſeaſes, to which they are ſub- 
Cl, are certain marks of this temperarure z 


In fine, he that will conſider the body of a 


KFrong aud robuſtiqus man, will ſee that all 

parts anſwer 'theſe rwo qualities, That a 

freight figare, a large Breſt, quick Eyes, a 
F 


3 ſtrong 
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ICherein 


the rem- Yitderable things.: Firſt from theexampled 
«4% pipyfirians, wemuſt ncthere take the tem: 
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ſtrong Voice , and all vigoroas motivgs 
proceed from that heat which extends and 


ahitnares the'organs , as the bigneſs of the | 


Bones and Joynts, the bigheſs of the ws. 


wernities, the firmneſs of the Muſcles, te | 
kattnefs of the skin comes from a Melan- | 
choly and yerreftrial drineſs, which rendes | 
the hamors thick, 2ad the members ſolid,” | 
Now ifit happen that hear alone preds: | 
thinares, ft will indeed produce Courage 


2nd Strength, bur it will:be an umperaous 
and a boiling ftrength , proper to aſluult 
and 'not © tuftain. On the contrary, it 
Mines be there without being ſeconded 
by hear, it renders the force Rapid and pi 
five.,which ſerves torefift and nor to aſſault, 
45 hach been faid, | 

- But we muſt here obſerve two very col- 


pe for rhe onely mixtureof the firſt quili 
f&., bur alto tor all the other diſpotin- 
dis of the 2marrer,, as are (ſecond quali 
Hes, the conformation of parts, and tht 
concourſe of ſpirits, As when we fay that 
Force conſiſts in a hot and dry temper 
ture, we underftand not that the parts at 
ſimply hot and dry, but alfo:rhat they as 
df a thick ſucculent and fiem confiſtene, 
Yer nothing is wanting to their conforms 

tion 


has 
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tion, and thar the ſpirits flide cherein/@f1- 
ly and abundantly, For if this tempera- 


| tare mebtts with 2 ſubtile and looſe nar 


ter, a$i$r0 be ſeen in thoſe purely clotes 


| rick, it will-indeed prodace Courage, but 
| the Forces'thereof will not be perfect; and 
cannot long! neither majatain a Combare; 
| or a ſtrong aſlaulr, becauſe the ſpirits pre- 
| {ently difipare themſelves, -and that the 


parts have nor that maſſive- and firm 'con- 


| fiſtence which is neceſſary for reſiſjance 4 


and ſhould they even have theſe conditions, 
if they receive nor thoſe ſpirits which are 
neceſlary tor their fanAions, or if there 
be any notable detect in their conformation, 
they will be weak,and canfot execute theor> 
ders whiththe- Appetite impoſeth on them, 


Ti 


The ſecond thing which is ro be confi» 14.1 447 
dered is,- That the Appetite which-is The ers 


principle of all thoſe morions which Ani-f 


ri Cipal 
a'ts in 


mals make; uſeth two principal -facultits, ti 


which have the! direction of thoſe ations; 
© wit, the Vital Faculty which relides if 


the heart, /and4n the Spirjrs; and the Mo- 0-4ht 
tive Vertue which is ieated in the Brain, ** 

ahd in thoſe organs which depend on it; 
To that it's chiefly in thoſe parts which-we 
are to cotifider, and wherein this tempera- 
_ whereof / we have ſpoken ought to 
e, "BE - ha 


F 4 But 


the b:e 
and ry 
ter pr 
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Bur: becauſe the Iraſcible Appetite is it 
ſelf placed in the Heart , and that the 
ſtrength of that- part is conſequently nearer 
unto'1t, then that of the other _— of 
Motion ; and that we may in ſome ſort (ay, 
that they are Arms which it hath in hand, 
or its, domeſtick . Forces, and. that it leads 
them it ſelf; and this is the; reaſon it hath 
miore confidence jn'them then in others,and 
that they alone are capable to give him both 
Conrage and Boldnets, | 
- .;For the heat of the Heart js a violent and 
1mpetuous Miniſter, which inceſſantly ſol- 
Jicites the Soul to follow its motions, which 
3byſeth-it out of the oftentation it makes 
of its; forces, -and perſwades it , that with 
them; and without other help;it canug: 


. dertakeall things: It's properly an ambiti- 
:-: Obs Fayorite, which engageth hi 


$ Maſter ih 
a-difticule War , without .confidering the 


' weakneſs of the State, He hath Courage, 


Arms' and Men but the Nerves of Wat 


" arewanting,; heither doth he ſee- that bis 


Allyes cannot fayor him : So when Forceis 
alone in the Heart, the irafcible Appetite 
may well ſtir up thoſe noble Paſſions, and 
fdeclare War againſt its Enemies; but the 


Neryes-and Muſcles not ſeconding its De- 
41gns, its Enterpriſes are vain-and timo- 


e 


rous, On the contrary, when the Heart is 
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weak, the Appetite is languiſhing and lazy, 


and although the Members are robuſt, jr 
truſts not their Forces, and thinks it a ſuc- 
cor too far off to-make uſe of in ſuchur- 
gent occaſions, Let's then conclude,” That 
that Force which is neceſſary to aflault and 
to reſiſt, principally conſiſts in the hot and 
dry temperature of the Heart , and that 
that may be perfe& and accompliſhed, it 
muſt be accompanied with that. of the 
Nerves and Muſcles, | 


But there are ſtill two great difficulties to rie ror. 
be decided . The: firſt is, That all thoſe + þtone 
Diſpoſitions of the iraſcible Appetite ſerve ,,civte 
alſo the concupiſcible ; for befides that Arpetive. 


Heat and Spirits are neceſfary for all the Fa- 
culties of Life, and that Love and Deſire 
areardent and impetuous Paſſions, it muſt 
needs be that thoſe Creatures which are to 
9, flie,. or ſwim, and which are often ob- 
liged to run after good, ſhould have diſpo- 
fiions neceſſary to perform theſe great mo- 
tons, to wit, Heat aud Firmneſs; t 
Force. will not be particularly affe&ted to 
the iraſcible ' part , bur it will be always in 
common to the concupiſcible, which yer 
1s contrary to. our, ordinary -Philoſophy , 
which will have that different Yettues muſt 
havedifferent Diſpoſitions,  . . - + 
:Toanſwer theſe Reaſons, We ſhall _ 
| : ay, 


/ 
Pu 
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fay, "Thar it's rrae, all-differenc Faculties 
require different difÞdiitions, For If. they 
ate with things which ſerve to many Ver- 
raes wid Actions, there muſt needs be ſome 
diverſicy which makes this difference,which 
every particalar ation requires, So natu- 
tal heat which ſerves as the univerſal In- 
firament to all the fandtions of life; is di- 
verſified according to thoſe operations ne- 
eeflary thereanto ; it muſt for fome be 
moiſt or dry , for others, grear, little, or 
temperate, and every one hath its porti- 
on arid meaſure different from all the reſt, 


 Wetlmn'eonfels rhattheConcupiſcible and 


Iraſcible Appetite both employ Heat and 
Spirits, -and:char there muſt be firmneſs in 
the motions of eicher of them, But there 
iS this- difference, that the one requires: a 
Gveet heat,” moiſt, and pleaſant z and that 
the other will have one that is lively; dry, 
add panpenc, for the Reaſons we ſhall here- 
after yeduce: And thar/that firmaeſs which 


appears inthe motions bt the Concupil- | 


ible part, is outwards, and purely acciden- 
ral, not-being. to be' found in the Soul, and 
happening co the parts out of neceſſity, in- 
ſteadthar: in others, at's firſt found inthe 
wraſ{Tible Appetite, which 'atterwards com- 
municates it to the organs; for this Appe- 
tite onely can ſtabliſh4t ſelf, and _ ar 
0 


o 
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Soul fuffers this. kind of motion; it even 
forms ſomePxfſion ofthe iraſcible Appetite, 
Indeed this eftabliftanent of the Soul feemk 
tobe the proper agitarion 'of the irafcible 
Appetite, becauſt:there 15 no' motion more 

cious to. refit and aſſault then that 
which reunites the ' Vertue which hinders i 
wyecdld, and which renders the ullaatc rhe 
moreftrong'; the alſo makes fed it in all 
generons Paſibas; and if the caſts herſelf 
into Boldneſs and into Anger , 2r's certain, 
the firſt ſercles herſelf, And the vnely dife 
ference which there js berwixt the mbdridn 
of Deſire and [that of Boldnefs 3s, that#t 
firſt the Soul darts it ſelf forth withvur 
ſertling it (elf , and rhar in the other it 
op both together , as harh been 
td, 


7 


The other difficulty is, That if Forte #w7o:ce 
conſiſt in the heat of the Heart where weul- —_— 
ſo have placed Courage; it muſt follow courage. - 


_ that Force and Courage are the ſame thing, 


What ever is, faid, that a man hath Cou- 
rage, but wants Force; and that Force and 
Conage muſtbe joyired for the executivn 
of great Deſigns, We therefore fay, that 
heart alone may make Courage all entire ; 
but that it makes 'buta part bf-Force, Be- 
lides Courage is the power it {elf., and 
Forces to be conſidered as theanſtrumenr 


of 
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of this power, For - heat is not Courage, | uſ 
but it adducech in the Faculty this difpok? | an 
tion and capacity of operating , which we || en 
call Courage ; inſtead whereof we may ſay, || th 
that Heat is Force, or at leaſt that itis a || th 
part of Force; yet muſt we not from thence | ju 
conclude, chat Force doth not belong pro- | w 
perly and in the firſt place to Power,becauſe | fo 
the nature and: eſſence of the Inſtrument | 
depends 'wholly from the relation which it | ol 
hath to its:Caule ; and were there no Cauſe, | n 
there would be no Inſtrument, So Strength | w 
being the Inſtrument of Power, it properly | « 
and primarily belongs to it, and by its | © 
means to thaſe actions and ſubjects where- 
init js,, But jt's to go too far into the ſub- 
tilties.of the Schools, Let's return to our 
Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, and ſee what et- 
te it produceth in the Spirits and ,in the 
Humors. 


-— as — 2 — 


CHAP, IV. 


what the motion of the Spirits , and of tht 
 Humors, i in Boldne(s. 
The ſpirits yr Avi ſhewr hat the App tite 
> end ng inewn you [ © the PPE 
ar forth! - I Niffens and darts it ſelf forth ia' Bolds 


read ., neſs, weneed not doubt bur the ſame mo- 


Boldneſs. tions 
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tions are made in the Spirits, ' fince 


> | uſually follow the agications of the Soul, 


and that they are the firſt organs which ſhe 
employs to execute her deſigns; they do 
therefore ſtiffen and ſtabliſh themſelves, and 
then they riſe up, and dart themſelves our, 
juſt as doth the Appetite, Indeed he thar 
will conſider the countenance of a man be- 
fore he aſſaults ill, but who onely ſees it 
coming, will perceive no ſign of this fall 
of the ſpirits, foraſmuch as he changer 
not colour; and that fire which we ſee after- 
wards glitter in his eyes.appears rot; for it's 
certain, that if theſe ſpirits caſt themſelves 
on thoſe parts,they would carry thither red- 
nels and ſplendor , and would not leave 
them that coldneſs and equality with which 
he Jooks upon, and conſiders dangers, 
And truly ſince we muſt grapple with the 
Enemy to aſſault him, and'that the endea- 
yors we ſhould make againſt him would be 
vain and uſeleſs, were he out of reach, the 
Soul would never riſe up nor dart it ſelf 
forth againſt it, did ſhe fancy it to be ſtill 
far off, and not near mongh to prove her 
force, and reſent the effects of her power. 
All what ſhe doth in this encounter, is, to 
fortifie and prepare herſelf for the combare; 


- Firſt, Riffening her (elf in her ſelf, and af- 


terwards inſpiring the ſame motion to the 
: | ſpirits, 


2 UDdractert of 's 


nizits, and .the. reſt of the avgans, wich 
x nr ſerviceable to her in thus. occafion , 
in purſait whereof it follows, that a mans 
color changeth not, thar his looks are ſtaid, 
and that withoue growing pale or with. 
out any diftarbance he logks on the moſt 
farmidathe things, becauſe the ſpirits which 
are mixt-with the humors, and which cauſe 
all the other parts to move, ſtiffening them- 
ſelves, render them firm and ſettled, and by 
that means hinder the blood from ſhedding 
1 ſelf abroad, or from. retiring inwardly, 
not that: thofe other motions of the Bo- 
dy either reftrain or render themſelves in- 
petuous, | 
This thenis the agitation which the ſpiz 
rits ſuffer in the bennngs of Boldneſs, or 
to ſpeak better,in thoſe preparatives which 
the Sonl makes for this Paffion , For. Re- 
folution, Hope, Confidence, and Staiedneſs 
of Courage, which are the fore-runners 
thereof, require this kind of motion, and 
withour it can neither form themſelves nor 
ſubſiſt, 
Bur after the Enemies-approach.and that 


che Soul is riſen up to afſault and fight him, 


ſhe maves the Spirits in the ſame manner, 
and all tiffened as they are, ſhe with impe- 
ruofity- drives them forth to the exterior 
parts, and fo carries redreſs tq the _— 


"hat; "#* a ] | 8 pp” 
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dor and vivacity to the eyes,and viotence ro 
al the motions, as we ſhall hereafter de- 
= 5 hs | 

Now to explain how this darting forth 
is made, we ought here to repeat all what 
hach been faid in the Chapter of Defire; for 
there is no difference in the motions of 
theſe two Paſhons, as to the 2gitation, fince 
both in the one and the other the Soul iffues 
25 it were ' out of it felf, and cafts it ſelf -ro- 
wards the obje& which moves it: They are 
onely unlike in the end fhe therein, propo- 
ſeth herſelf ; fince in Defire ſhe carries her- 
ſt rowards good, that ſhe may get near it, 
and thereby afterwards enjoy it; and in Bold- 
neſs ſhe darts her ſelf towards ill; thar the 
may combate and overcome it, Ir's there- 
fore here we muſt ſeek that fatigfaftion 
which this ſubject requires, As alſo in the 
Diſcourſe of Hope, that which is necefla- 
ry to make us underſtand how the fpirits 
ſettle and dart forth themſelves ar the fame 
time, we are onely to obſerve, that when 
we fajd, that the motions of Deſireand of 
Boldneſs were alike, it ought tg be under- 
ſtood in chis darting forth, For its certain, 
that che Soul never ſtiffens it ſelf in. Defire 
unleſs it be accompanied with Hope, with 
Boldne(s,- or with Anger ; fora{much as 
ihe ſtiffens herſelf onely-te my 

| an 
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and char 


ſhe needs not em Joy her ſtrength. 
unleſs difficulties preſent themſelves, which - 
are not in the Paſhons cf the Concupiſci- 
ble part, as elſewhere hath been: already 
faid. | 
Whence Now the firſt thing which follows this 


y F v ; ww 
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= _ ; MOL1ON, 1s, the heat which ſheds it ſelf 0+ 


raiſeth up yer all the Body, and which by degrees aug- 
—_— ments it ſelf, and proportionably as the im- 
petuoſity grows greater, For at firſt, before 

the ſpirits darted themſelves forth, when 

they kept themſelves onely firm, this qua-: 

lity was very moderate, as it is to be found 

in Hope; but when they begin to make 

their fallies and dartings which drive and 

. throw them forth , . it's then that it be- 
comes violent, and that at laſt it inflames 

all the parts, Burt the difficulty is to know 
whence this heat proceeds ; for-although: 

there be an appearance which: the agitation 

of the heart and of the ſpirits cauſeth, fince 

it's a Maxim received in the Schools, That 
Motion hath the vertue to produce; yet 
befides the experience which we learn, that 

Air and Water cool themſelves by agitatr- 

on; and that the ſhock and encounter of 
Bodies, by which we ſay heat is engendred, 

hath no place inthoſe which are ſubtile and 

fluid, itis-certain that there are | Paſſions 
where the heart and the Spirits have a ye 
h | quic 
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que; impetuous motion, as we ſee in 
Fear, yet even in them heat augments not, 
but even. weakens | it ſelf, 
; For my. part, I beleeye that withour 
ticking at . common opinions, we ma ay 
that the-Hgart-being the ſource. of hear, 
tach alſo the: yertue of producing its ga 
that being toloſe this quality asa general i 
trument of all.che funtions of. life, it,my 
haye the power £0 augment It according ; i 
the need we may have, Why ſhould we de- 
7 it this, Faculty, dince there is no form 
which predugerh not thoſe qualities Woe 
—_—y Uno it.” The Water of it {glf 
,fAoth ir.not take back again the; al 
which. was taken. from. it:2 Po go qt nhe 
Earth alfo -regover jthe drjneſsit lofts bur 
what is moſt conſiderable, D Doth not Hear 
wgaent it-{elf jn preſence 0 4ts contrary,s 
dif itibegrue: that that which inflames 
theMeaxr, j inyiglent pal 10ns, ,proceeds _ 
rom; motion, 3s we have-fiewn even now, 
Ahat ther; Hource.can' it have, but this. ſe- 
Bet VEE WE {peak of * In; fine, fince the 
Soul refides: in; ghis part as jnits Throne, 
adthat (he is: therein-ſtronger then in.any 
gsher part ,:,what need we. doubt bur ſhe 


bslps this reduction? .She.who in her {elf 


contains-the Jercue « of all inferior things, .as 
Fe | bark ſhewed in the  ikconrle of Lig git: 
e 
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We muſt therefore beleeve, that the Soul 
and the Heart *augment the: natural hear 
when it is neceſſary, and that'in-perform- 
ing their endeayor, and ſtirring it ſelf to 
produce it, they cauſe it to iſſue out of thoſe 
priniciples-where ſhe potentially was, * 
-*Befides, Since the Soul hath Forces which 
ſhe imploys when ſhe will, which ſhe awakes 
and ſtirs up”at 'her need, ſhe muſt needs 
have the ſame power over natural hear', 
which is the-moſt conſiderable part thereof, 
and that ſhe may rajſe it up 'and encreaſe it 
when its helpis neceſſary, Arid certainly as 


. the motive Vertne'contains 7 potentia the 


motion which 1t afterwards: produceth 


-:when it hath received the orders of the 
Appetite ;- So the Vital Facuſty (hath init 
' Telf a ſecret ſource of Hear,” which it ſtirs 


upand brings to lighr, if we may ſo ſpeak, 
when the Soul "commands and /judgeth it 
neceſſary, Now there is no occaſion where: 
in'this ſuccour is more profttable for her, 
then when ſhe expects the ill either to reſiſt 
or to: combate- it, becauſe ſhe hath /then 
need of its Forces; which principally cot- 
ſiſts in heat, as we have made it-appear m 
the precedent Diſcourſes : -But- foraſmuch 
as there needs more Forces to'afſaule then 
ro reſiſt, that is the cauſe that there is leſs 
heat in Hope and in Conſtaticy, _— wr 
0 
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Soul ſands dn'the defenſive,” ther in Botds 
beſs and in; Anger, where the affawlts hd 
deftroysill; *As' alſo” that iftheſe two late 
ter the agitation 'of the ſpirits<is greater; 


for we'do confeſs that their* motion ſerves 


for ſomething, not of it ſelf; but by acci- 
dent, as we ſay-in the Schools, becauſe 
they bring the' heat which they have, and 
that of the humors which they draw after 
them, to thoſe parts where they light, atid 
ever:{ollicite-the fixed heatwhich is thetein 
entertained, toawakeandto:fender itattive, 
As for "thoſe: Paſſions: which oblige the 
Soul: to flight, -they make'a-quire' contra- 
ry effe&, andibecauſe the Spirits retire un- 
tothe centre;] add rhe Soul alſo finditigft 
kifroo weak"to tefiſt the Enemy, ' loſerh 
Al its Courage;,- nor cares it. to fepair” its 
ſtrength, and fo ſuffers the natural heat'ts 
bvextinguiſhed/ without endeavoring to re- 


kindle it.! 21217 


*« 
” 

by 

3 


-But-that we may well coticeive.what the 6 : he 
eideavor;is the makes in other Paſſions, #442 ;, 


we muſt not conſider the quality-of the heat in 8:14- 
which - accompanies then; anid .compare 9 


Itwith that which is obſerved in thoſe Paſ- 
lies whicly ſeek [good ; «for in- theſe it is 
Feet, humid'and gracefuly agd'in thoſe it 
ſharp, dry:; and pungent” So char it's 
i&y likely that in the' firſt the: Soul em» - 
UID G 2 plays 
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ploysitanddhedsitabtoad without vislence p 
on he' raiſeth ic\and Urives.in M 
fouth wich impetuoſity, that in thoſe itog- n 
ly needs its atdifiary TVertye yi and in-itheſe ip 
1c-muſt be greater and more active, Fi 
we.may ſay, That in the one ſhe txſeth it as p- 
2 follower ' accampanying of her - co. he || 
friends, buc in the other it's an Aﬀiſtant po 
which ſhe leads with-her, even againſt her 
Bigemies.! 7 og i 1: cok WY 
;;.In Love indeed, in Deſtre, and in Joy fig 
MC 
'F 
the 
vor 
op; 
ing 


the- outward. -parts receive-not 'heat , hes 
cauſe it's. ſerit-thither, but becauſe itflis |: 
from thoſeſpirits which are. ſent thither; 
foraſmuch as the Soul needs not that qualit 

£0 2pproach or ynite it ſelf to good, but nh 
the Spirits which force it tothe place whitze 
if is, On the contrary, when ſhe.is to fight, 
ſhe ſends heaz as a powerful inftrumentt- 
act,and to deftroy what is. conttary unto. u5 
as alſo in this deſign ſhe renders it as ſtroag |; 
as the can, yyhether 'it be by degrees aug- 


menting 1t, or. ſtirring up the Spirits bys = 


P : -D . g ot , 
continual ,agitation, : or in aervoving: the = 
humors whe ſhe:is moſt aQtive, as chaler = 
rick are, .. : TUE) w 


TRY PIC 25 1 701 Gag 
_ - And certainly, . what-the ſenſitive Facul: of + 
ty-doth in-theſe encounters, the natural alſo 
doth- it-very often- in thoſe ordinary; fant 


tn 
J> 
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; 
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which-is juſt ke Boldneſs and'Anger, the 
0 | cone hear:, the fame tempeſt of the Spi- 
| ris and Hamors, | and the fame 'defign 

which the' Soul hathi in thoſe Paſſions- ir 
ay encounters. in - that diſeaſe, * For -we 
wr muſt nor think that the Feavor'is kindled 

” [in the Heart-by fone ſtranger fire, Tr's 
ant | the Soul its {elf., or rather the Viral Facul- 


nitural heat , and which lifts it {elf up' ro 
oy fight thoſe caaſes which deftroy the har- 

| mony and conſtitution of the Body, This 
readily proved by its crifis, which are 
7 thoſe firs of the Feavor which the'endea- 
nr vors of: Nature, and not the Diſeaſe ſtirs 
4 up; by the inflammation which the com-' 
'b [gf the fpirits and'of the blood cauſerh 
2, | inthe infeſted parts , by the ceſſation of the 
5-1 Favor in the heighth of thefickneſs, when 
"3 [te Humors are ſo malignant that Nature 
M8 | overcome with them, and that ſhe dares 
4d i6loager aſſault them ; And by a thouſarid 
ops her Reaſons which we might produce, 
al ladwe room for them ; by which we might 
MF. Ioitently make it -appear»thar' the Feavor 
Sochiug but an inniration and a riſing up 
of tuitural heat to: drive Away the ill ; and 
v0 [har therefdte it's a motion-Hke to-rhat of 


-v_ —&y 
{* 4 


cul 


vs: Jn r, atid*rhat' in the loweſtipart of the 
bick 0 as wellas'in the higheſt there is an 


"6 


"SJ Appe- 


\ 


ty which reunites its\ forces,” which ſtirsup | 


8 
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Appetice which:hath ics iraſctbl@ Facy! © 
rae if {elf wp; againſt thoſe difficulties 
which, preſent themfelves.- However: pr 
the Son! encreaſeth Heat in Boldneſs-arnd 
in, Anger, producing and; adding new. de- 
grecs.t0 what-jt-had, 'and ſtirring it:up;by Þ © 
the continual agitatiqn of che-Spirits, «$4 
Br1dreſs -:, For although they. ſtir themſelves impe- | T 
— roplly, in Loye,.in Defire and. in Joy, ye | 
nc of the their: Morion is not therein maintained ; and |"! 
Sjiris. the Soul takes no care-for their entertain- ler 
ment, the-txanſport and the raviſhment | 
which the ap roach , or the poſſeſſion of | ® 
good affords her, bereaving her of the x6 
nee: of what ſhe, ought to do, for ly 
which cauſe languors and ſoundings folloy al 
theſe Paſſions, unleſs Hope, -Boldrieſs, 0 
the like, mix not with them, and call back 
the- Soul to. her- Duty, as it often happens] *" 
inLove and in. Deſire, which being cont- 
monly, accompanied with Fear pi, Hope|| PZ 
{uffers.not ſuch, ;;great and: viglent accident * 
as thoſe in Joy-are; the Soul thereforeis 
more careful to. continue 006 0y of -* 
theSpiritsin-Boldneſs andiin Anger,thenial *: 
the reſt of thoſe Paſſions, —_ the dan- 
ger ſhe is threatned withal keeps her in 
breath, and continually ſollicites her toofhy 1 - 
poſe new forces, and to make} new 6 


vors againſt the preſſures of the Enemy, 


phich Te 


= 
[| 


off 
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which ſhe cannot do, bur by producing 


rery moment new Heat and new Spirits, 
2nd ſending. them to relieve thoſe which 
made the firſt aſſaults, 

', Nay often, as if ſhe miſtruſted her ſuc- 
cors, when the ill appears too powerful, ſhe 


| raiſeth up the moſt workingand the moſt 


malignant Humors that thereby ſhe mighr 
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the more eaſily deſtroy them, From thence” 


itis that Choler is ſtirred up in the vio- 


| lence of thoſe Paſhons ; and that in veni- 


mous Beaſts , that poiſon which is quiet 
and hid in the centre of the Body, caſts ic 
ſelf forth into the outward parts, and chief- 
ly-into thoſe which ſerve them for arms 
and defence ; which may oblige us to judge 
that it's the Soul which brings it into thoſe 
places to aſſault and deſtroy the ill, and by 
avery probable conſequence, that ſhe dorh 
the like with thoſe others which have any 
proper. quality for that purpoſe, To con- 
rm this Truth, we need onely to conſider 
thoſe dreams which are formed when cho- 


preſently as ſoon. as ſhe ſees it in a-condi- 

tim.to be. thereby relieved, ſhe prepares 

herſelf for,the Combate, ' and during ſleep 

-10y; he-forgeth. Enemies 2 Batcels and Vico+ 
4 


ries, 


38 


ral ce 


The 'mo- | 


ries, Art leaft its' certain: thir Chioltr Ve! 


ing agitated in theſe Paffiohs,. tetiders the 


Heat the more ſtrong and pungent; 6f 
becauſe it's naturally dty, and: that drinefs 
is4 quality which gives moſt efficacy to 
Hear, or becauſe thoſe ſharp fumes which 
this humor exhales, when it's moved, caſt 
themſelves on the, parts, prick them arid 


hear of thoſe Paſhons uſeth to cauſe, 


CHAP, V. 
The Cauſes of the Characters of Bolaneſs. 


O follow the ſame method we have 


r<8ers of | B. held in our former Diſconrſes,we muſt 
Bolaneſco here examine ;two ſorts of Characters; the 


one immediately formed in the Soul, which 
wecall Moral, becauſe they conſiſt in thoſe 
ations which we callMoral.or at leaſt which 
reſpet Manners, The other ' which ate 
Corporal, and which are remarked in tht 
change and alteration which this Paſſion 
imprints on the Body, Thoſe of the firſt 
Hder which accompany Boldneſs, are truly 
very numerous, as may be ſeen in thede 
ſcription we have tnade of a Bold mai; 
we may reduce -them to certain pritcipi 
Heads, the knowledge of which gt 
. | g "7 ring 
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vive them that angry ſentiment which the 


þ + 
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brig -uis-to-- that of rhe reſt: For he rhar 


ft know why © Bold man Hopes, and 
why he is a lover of Glory, will: at the ſame 
ififtant know the cauſe of thegreareſt: part of 
the ther effe&ts which Boldnefs produceth, 
and which in ſome ſort depend from thoſe 
two; | ; SS The 


- Let's then begin with Hope which ever aope «- 
precedes Boldnets, and never-abandonis et teTos 


Certainly, it's fiothing difficult to give the z./4nes. 


reaſon thereof; for after having ſhewn that 
to form Boldneſs, the Soul muſt know and 
meaſure its Forces, that ſhe muſt beleeve 
them greater and mere powerful then thoſe 
of the Enemy , and afterwards the muſt 
employ them againſt him , that ſhe may 
vanquiſh him ; Tt's impoſſible- but ſhe muſt 
hopefor the Vidtory, ſince ſhedefires' it, 
and that inher- judgiment ſhe hath all whar 
5 neceffary for the obtaining thereof, Per- 
haps: fome' will ay , that there are mitiy 
who fizht without hope 'of conqueſt ; it's 
trac, 'bur alſo Boldneſs which is ethployed 
ih {ach fights, is not found itt the ſenſitive 
Ficulty ; nor is it of the common order of 
theP3fions, It's particular to a man whoſe 
rafoh prepareth often other deſigns theff 
thofe'which 'Nattre 'and the Sences ate 
wer t6 inpire/tir Aninals;' Por irs cers 
alt that they heveraifanlt any thing _ 

FOR they 


HO 
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they beleeve nat-they ſhall. conquer,z ang 
if {ometizaes they arerforced to, combare 
Enemies, which they dig not dare to affaulr, 
or. even before whom they, had already been 

ut-to flight, it's the. fear they -have of 
alliciganto.a greater dinger, which awakes 
their Courage, reanimates their Force, 


and {o brings to life again the hope of over- 


coming thoſe to whom they had yeelded 
before, - But it is not, ſo. with men, who 
often engage themſelves in Combartes, -and 
caſt themſelves into dangers, our of which 
they never:hope to come- with any. advan- 
tage, and:even where they know their loſs 
is certain, becauſe Reaſon propoleth them 
a moreicanſiderable end then.the Victory 
would afford them,and obligeth them toun- 
dertake; impoſſible things, to gain. honor, 
and other'goods.,; which always follow ge- 
nerous actions, ,But if in theſe encounters 
they deſpair. of over-coming the Enemy 
which: aſſaults. them, they ſtill hope to van- 
quiſh' thoſe: difficulties which inviron the 
glory they aſpire unto; and we may ſay they 

eeld a {mall.,Yidory .to.gain a greater, and 
hazard a.lictle-to gain much.. Bur inthetfol- 
lowing, Chapter: we ſhall 2gain touch, zhis 
ſubje&,,Jz5-ſufficient, co have fiere, ſhewn 
that in Boldneſsthergisjtill Hope enough, 
and that,a Bold maa is never without Hops 
D $ E : OW 
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Now the ſame: o__ from whence 
we have drawn: this truth, ought alſo to 
furniſh us with. che reaſon why.a Bold iman 
hath: ſo much-Confidence and; Preſump- 


tion in himſelf, why he :is not aſtoniſhed at 


the ſight of dangers, that even he is pleaſed 
when: he encounters them, .and that very 
often he deſpiſeth them ; why he.is not ſu- 
perſtitious, cholerick, ox difſembling ; In 
fine, why he hates ſubjetion; and will al- 
ways command, -* 7 

- For if Confidence be nothing but a con- 
ſumniated Hope, fortified by the opinion 
we: have that thoſethings whoſe help we 
expe& will not fail.us at our need ;* it's: cer- 
tain- that the Soul which knows 1ts forces; 
and beleeves them more powerful then the 
difficulties, and employs them againſt them 
with :Hope to. overcome them; muſt. alſo 
be aſſured that they will not fail her in 
this occaſion; -and-that ſhe hath cauſe to 


truſt to the help which ſhe promiſeth herſelf” 


from them, _. axok 

As for Preſumption, which is an immo- 
derate Hope, and proceeds from: the too 
great Opinion we have of :our Forces, al- 
though it doth -not always accompany 
Boldneſs,: yet it: follows it.,. becauſe heat 


bl 


encreafing, and kindling it (elf. in this Paſſi- | 


on, it ſtzrs up the Soul by-its vivacity, It 
troubles 
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groubles:it, by:its agitatiom, and ufrerixards 
eafily-perfwades it,thar its forces are greavet 


then indeedchey are, and thar hey lieul 


ina condition to ferve: her, alchough. there 


often be bur one /part of them;. thus irs | 


when Wine, Fury; and:Love inſpire the 
weakeſt and moſt timorous perſons with 4 
blind Confidence, and a remerous Boldnefs, 
which engageth them to -undertake things 
above their power; for the Judgemencbe- 
ing weakened by the _ of the-Wine, 
or by the violence of thoſe” Paffions and 


| hear; being become ſtronger by the _— 
not 


A Bold 


fton-it made-on the hamors, we nee 
wonder' if the::Soul finding it ſelf upheld 
with the moſt powerful aſſiſtance which: ſhe 
can uſe in her funions, be deceived inthe 
opinzonſhe bath of her ſtrength, and-thar 
ſhe believes them greater then indeed they 
ade: | ny 

\ Theſe Reaſons make it appear alfo, that 


men # 1.t'2 bold man ought not 20. be aſtoniſhed at the 


eftoniſhe1 


at fgbt of ſight of dangers, becauſe aſtoniſhment be- 
dangers. 1ng ever accompanied with: Fear and with 


ſome Defpair ; cannot be ſuſceptible --of 
thoſe Paſſions in the belief he is, that his 
forces are greater then the difficulries;" tnd 
inthe hope he hath to overcome them, On 
the contrary, as he flatters himſalf in this 
thonghe;: and placerh all his happineſs. » 

<1 che 
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the Vidooy ©, all theſe things which /ars 
to:contributethereunto are pleafing to him; 
he takes a delight. to handle Arms, the 
faund:' of Tranipers [animates him, he be- 


| bolds che Enemies approach with joy ;' and 
| if there tbe any ching which- diſlarbs his 


conteritment, 11t is:the impatience; he hack 


| tdibearhim,;-and:to begin /thar 'Combare 


which1s to.crowachts valor. Jr's the fame 
with chimwho:isbold co ſpeakkor: to:wrire; 
ortoundertaie-any other —_ whatſo 

ever 'it be; he pleaferh; himdelt im:the enz 
counter of thoſe; difficulties which :ave -t9 
employ. him, .|:and to make-his:conrage ap- 
pet; the place, the occafion; iche ſabjeR& 
of -hisenterpriſe: far from [aſtoniſhing _ 
&þbutthe mare:aflare him, and[he 4s neve 

ſbcontent, -as when he |ſees:himfelf .vexdy 
tofer-his hand ta thework, 0 4 (ee 


4 


- ."\Anrif irbe tive. ahat heimns 2hus ind 


danger , ithat he :affaulrs difficulties , - arid 
res will overcome them; notre Be 

fe dangers? 'Bor:\t is not rafhghtian 
amps; wk weiaſlault andiſeekto wwest 
combkiin, -Centainly, we muſt;confelsthat 
be-deſpiſcrhnotall manner of dangers, or 
alfarts of Enemies; but onely.ithofe:who 
ertfar beneathrhis ftrength, andthat'there} 
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tort heijudgeth-:ounworthy) forkimcro ex+ = 


tate; his cave: and Couragez:forfince- in 
ERO7 Nature, 
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Nature which gives Animals the. know- 
ledge of their ſtrength-and weakneſs, and 
inſtructs them to flie when they are too 
weak, and to aſſault when they are ſtron 
enough;;: its very likely that being fo wie 
and fo juſt, as: ſhe is, ſhe would not engage 
in a-too-unequal combare, and thatſhe 
would pea _ they _ | _ 
nemy- ihcor' leſs powerful then the 
are, ch Gen them; I 
effect we ſee that among :domeſtick Beaſts; 
thoſe which are naturally; ftrong and of'a 
great ſize, ſcorn the aſfaults of thoſe: who 
are little and weak ; a Maſtiff grows nat 
angry, nor ever defends himſelt againſt-a 
little Cur'which barks athim, and ſnaps ar 
him; as if he corned his temerity; hegoes 
on without regarding :him; or ſtands ftill 
without being diſturbed: ar the endeavors 
he makes -againſt him, -:Ar child ſecurely 
the. moſt angry' Beaſts ,-bears 


out moving them, which they would neyer 
ſuffer from another perſon, "LEO Ho: 
:: "Someday :ithe ſame of thofe .which-are 
wilde and ſavage ; and ſome of them-have 
deſerved.the'name: of generous, [not onely 
becauſe: they:difdain to affault choſe-who 
are not. able+ to reſiſt: them bur alſo be- 


cauſe they often content themſelves ” caſt 
| own 
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pay 
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down Their adverfary;cas if in that conditi- 
on:i2were unworthy: for them any rhore to 
exerciſe their ſtrength. and that :ic were a 
ſhame: for them:ito/'end: a;Combare! which 
they-had mage ſo-unequal. It's trye that they 
forbearnot often.to- purſue the moſt; timo- 
rous creatures; but it is not as Enemies, it's 
as their prey:; atd -18/5- not ro fight. them, 
but rotake- them: and--feed on::them:; in.a 
word, 2it's Hunger'and-not Boldneſs, which 
animates them y for when: they are;not:pre(- 
ſed with this hard and\implacable neceſſity, 
they never aſſault; þut, 4 thoſe which 
they think ſtrong:enough toharmithem,and 
ſcorn the reſt whichhaye not that power, 
Whatever webeleve 3:1t's.certain- that 
when theSoul is perſwaded thar thedifficul- 
ties'which preſenfithem(elyes arg too weak 
totraverſe her deſigns, ſheſcotnsand diſ- 
dains to fight chem; -Now this'perfyaſion 
is:grounded on. the, certain knowledge 
whictr ſhe hath of 'the greatneſs:;;of her 
forces,::or on a falſe:opinion whichhe hath 
conceived of them; For although: thoſe 
who are truly ſtrang/ant{ powerful, baye reg- 
ſon to-make nq- reckoning of the greateſt 
partof choſe things which alarm athers; yet 


when Boldaeſs hath heated a Couragey how 


weak ſ{oever it be; it-abuſeth- it: by. a vain 
confidence -it givesit, and makes it HeLeve 
rt that 
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that the obſtacles irmeets are nothing:cap; 
fiderable;; that there! are none which qught 
to ſtop its courſe, or whichis able to:make 
the leaſt reſiſtance: 'Thisis commonly gb- 
ferved in —_— of Women, of Children, 
and of 'Men who are inaturally timarons ; 


this Paſſion « bat when this hath; -gotren 
maſtery;;#hame, reſpe&inor danger can ne- 
ver bridle them, 'They {light all thar oppo- 
feth theirfury, and blindly run whereſo- 
ever rage and deſpair leads chem, '- © 
A Bod SinceBoldneſs ſcorns the greateſt part 
"or che. Of difficulties and dangers,” neither. can. it 
rick be.Cholerick 'or Superfſtictious , becauſe 
Anger and Superſticionare not compatible 
with che-confidence* ir hath, nor with the 
deſpighr it hath of moſt -of thoſe things 
which aflaule -it, £18112 | 1336 
' "And ingdeed we are notangry with what 
we _ _— this _ #1 
it {elf up but againſt things which.may.ot- 
| fend, Ged-chae- Soon ofinipodrh thae-they 
[- _ are withour:that-power;-So that if; Bold 
| man do-very much flighrEnemies:and dan 
zers, :we-inay at leaft-fay; - that he meets 
not withiſo many ſubjects: of nngel; 000 
who is notin that condition, Moreoner'! 
it be true” that Anger comes from: — 
aion we have to have been offended, he 


they fear-all before*they- are pofſeſt, with | 


d : prefumes | 
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that preſumes much of his ſtrength, and 
values not that of another man, never hath 
2 thought that he can be offended : Thus 
Magnanimous Men, and thoſe which are 
naturally ſtrong and couragious, are not ea- 
fily angry, becauſe Reaſon perſwades the 
- one that moſt injuries are not ſo in effect, or 
that they are ſo {light that they deſerve not 
to be revenged ; and their ſtrength makes 
others beleeve, chat it's impoſſible, or at 
leaſt very difficult for any to hurt them, 
Laſt of all, if there are Boldneſles which are 
ſuſceptible of this Paſſhon, it's at leaſt cer- 
tain, that the true and heroick 1s not for the 
Reaſons beforeſaid, 
Neither is it Superſtitious, becauſe Su- 


perſtition proceeds from weakneſs and fear, Foe" uy 
with which Boldneſs could never ſubſiſt .tiows. 


and truly it was never ſeen that a bold man 
did heed or give any credit to Auguries and 
to all other vain obſervations which have 
been introduced by Superſtition, Thoſe 
great Men of times paſt,although they were 
bred and inſtrated in thoſe errors,did often 
deſpiſe them, And Homer forgot not to ſay 
That his Achi{es ſtoppednot on the preſa- 
yes which were_told him of his death , 
That He&or. mocked the Augurs, and 
thatin heat of. fight he ſcorned both men 
it | Tg 
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To fpeak truth, Boldneſs having ſo great 
an opinion of its Forces, beleeves not that 
it needs foreign help, and its preſumptj- 
on making it forget that natural inclinatiok 
which Nature hath given to men to have 
recourſe to Heaven in their neceſſities, far 
from becoming ſuperſtitious, it talls to the 
defpifing of divine things, and eaſily gives 
it felf up to Blaſphemy, Sacriledge and to 
all other impiettes , which we ſee reign a- 
mong{ſt Souldiers, 

On the other ſide, he that ſhall confider 
the ſource of Superſtition, will finde no6- 
ther but the weakneſs of Men, and the 
miſtruſt they have had oftheir own Forces, 
For beleeving themſelves expoſed to all 
kinde of injuries, and being inſtructed by 
Nature that there wasa Power above theirs, 
They did ſeek it every where, to gain ſuch 
Telief as was neceſſary for them : Thoſe 
who were baſeſt did believe to findeitin 
Taortal and ccortuptible things, and ſo'ren- 
dred them the worſhip which was onely dit 
to the trae Divinity, Others indeed 4ac- 
knowledpged it immortal, but have divided 
and-multiptied it into as'manty;gods as thete 
werethings they ſtood'in need'of, To co 
"Cade, - Ml:trten which are born'wexk, being 
Moved by fearor miſtruſt, __— 
bad tobe inclined and to be pled, - 
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there ever was ſome want in the duties 
which were rendered unto it, and that to 
render it exorable, new reſpects ought to be 
added to thoſe which Reaſon had already 
ditated unto them; and to obſerveall thoſe 
extraordinary things which were as Oracles, 
which it gave them of their good or ill For- 
tunes, theſe are the ſprings whence all I- 
dolatry hath flown ; the vain obſervations 
of things to come, and the ſuperfluous Ce- 
temonies in the true Religion, In fine, theſe 
are the undoubted witneſſes, that all Su- 
ſition proceeds from weakneſs and 
om fear, and thart it's a Vice proper only 
to weak and timorous perſons, as may be 
judged alſo by Women and melancholy 
perſons, to whom it's more familiar then 
to any; By Southern people , who have 
ever been accuſed of Cowardiſe and of Su- 
perftition, and by perſons that are unhappy 
and over-burthened with miſery, who eaſily 
fall from Piety to Superſtition, 


Freeneſs is alſo one of the Companions #e 


99 


«free 
with- 


of Boldne(s, becauſe a man who believes A 2 


bimſelf ſtrong enough to overcome his E- mulation. 


deny, will never call Artifice or Treachery 
t'lis help, which are ſigns and common 
fs of weakneſs, - Indeed . all _— 

| $are more cunning and crafty then 
thereſt;, Women ae naturally more ſub- 
12 vile 
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tile then Men; as amongſt them the melan- 

choly are more ſuſpicious and more diſ- Þ « 

ſembling, Now this happens from that | 4 

they are conſcious of their own weakneſs, | { 

and theretore are obliged to uſe Artifice Þ| 

and deceit to ſupply the defects they have, Þ { 

Boldnefs then is not {ubjz& to theſe Vices, | m 

ſeeing it hath ſo much confidence in its | 

Forces, and ſpeaks freely and open-hearted; Þ ti 

its procedure is free, neither 1s there any | fþ 

deceit or treachery to be teared from ir, be- | an 

cauſe it fears nothing, By rea{on whereof Þ th 

there have been ſome Captains, who have | ne 

often been hardly perſwaded to uſe ftrata-F $9 

gems, which are even allowed by the Laws he 

of War, as if they were unworthy of þ fr, 

their Courage and of their Valor, We every ha 

day ſee that in the heat of a Battel, and} ma 

-when Boldneſs is higheſt, we deſpiſe the} coi 

rules and poſtures of Fencing ; and even {yh 

thoſe who are naturally weak and timorous, of : 

when they are animated with this Paſſion} me 

or tranſported with anger, they forget their coy 

{lights and ſubtilties, and purſue their EneF reſc 

mies with open force, | the 

7: wit - Finally, It hates ſubjcition, and would tf prif 

always 'ways command ; for having a good opitty mal 

_ command. oo, of it ſell, it's perſwaded what -it ought] whi 

never to ſubmit it ſelf, and that ir delerviy ligi 

h ' 0 havethe preheminence above all the - bed; 
I" 
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And certainly, although this inclination be 
common toall men, who being born free, 
think that their Liberty ought to be pre- 
ſerved more intire, and more abſolute in 
command then in ſubjection ; yet there are 
ſome to whom 1t ſeems more natural and 


| more proper then to others, becauſe they 


truly have, or think they have thoſe quali- 
ties which are fit for command, Now if 
ſtrength be one of the moſt conſiderable, 
and it it be the moſt powerful, and perhaps 
the onely Inſtrument of Dominion, we 
need not doubt but Boldneſs which fills the 


| Foul with ſo much confidence, and gives 


her ſuch an advantagious opinion of her 
firength , doth alſo powerfully imprint this 
haughty and imperious humor , which 
makes him take the upperhand in all en- 
counters, and renders him incapable ro 
ſubmit himſelf to the advice and conduct 
of another : Whence it happens that Bold 


| menare commonly haughty, and but little 
courteous; that they are opinionative in their 


reſolutions, and that they will always be 
the head both in Councels and in Enter- 


| Priſes, In fine, its one of the cauſes which 


makes Mutineers and Rebells in a State, 
which make Hereticks and Atheiſts in Re- 
ligion, and which fills families with diſo- 
bedience and with licentiouſneſs : For all 

H 3 | theſe 
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theſe diſorders can proceed from _— 


but a preſumptuous Temerity which 
not ſabje it {elf to lawful Powers, which 
will be independent in all things, ina word, 
which will Command, | 
The ſecond Head which muſt lead us to 
the knowledge of the other Characters 
which we ſeek, is the Love of Glory ; for 
he that ſhall well underſtand the Reafon 
why a Bold man hath this inclination, will 
at the ſame time perceive why he affeds 
Praiſe, why he is modeſt, generous,e#c. 
Boldneſs I-15 then conclude, That there is no 
_ deſires Paſſior which -inſpires the deſire of Honvur 
bono? and Glory like unto Boldneſs; for if they 
wore then 6 : Br 
«! the are recompences or duties which we are ob- 
reſt of liged to give to the excellency of perſons, 
ack 4 Boldneſs is the onely one which gives us 
the right to exact the debt, fince it alone 
gives men the ſuperiority and excellency 


which they ſeek ſo ardently, In effed, all | 


the Paſhions whoſe object is good, in ſome 
manner ſubje& man to the good he pur- 
ſues; thoſe which flie ill, oblige himto 
yield toy the ill as the more potent ; con- 
ſancy indeed refiſts it , and yet commonly 
ſhe beleeyes not herſelf ſtronger then it, 
' fo that this onely dares affault it, and hopes 
to conquer it, which is more powerful, and 
which ought to inſpire the ſentiments 3 
ee, a Excel- 
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gcelleney y and of ſuperiority, whoſe juſt 
piceis honor, Now Boldneſs alone hath, 
this advantage, and if Anger pretends any. 
fare, we know it is from that Boldneſs is 
aways of its company. 


But why doth it fancy That there is bo-'s fancies 


wr tobe gotten in all its undertakings © {ince honor in 
all its en- 


tsa ſtrange thing, and hardly to be found ;e,,jj5. 


inthe reſt of the Paſſions, that the worſt 
ations it produceth ſhould appear glo- 
nous and praiſe-worthy 3; certainly 1t is 
becauſe they are led by Force and by Cou- 
rage, which are qualities which Nature hath 
readred ſo noble, having deftined them to 
be the foundation of power and of ſuperio- 
ity, that it's impoſſible bur all their effects 
muſt alſo be ſo, and but that conſequently 
they muſt deſerve the honor which is due 
tothe nobility and excellency of the things, 
And this is ſo true that men have form'd the 
fiſt knowledges which they had of Vertue 


 enadtions of Force and Courage ; At firſt 


they knew none but that which was em- 
ployed therein; at leaſt it appears that they 
gaveit the firſt place, ſince they honored 


al the reſt with that name, which ought to. 


tave been proper and peculiar unto it for 
amongſt the Grecians, the word which fig- 
nifies Yertge, draws its original from War ; 


aadamongſt the Latins, thoſe who.ſpake 


H 4 moſt 
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moft purely. did beleeve that the name of 
Yertue was in the firſt place due to the Mili- 
tary Vertue, And this in my opinion hap- 
pens, from that nature which deſtined man 
for a Civil life, hath alſo inſpired in him an 
advantageous ſence of all thoſe things 
which are neceſſary to maintain it ; now 
becauſe none is more ſo then that Vertue 
which condu&s Force and Courage, that a- 
Jone having right to command, to eſtabliſh 
order in Society, and reſiſt thoſe enemies 
which would deſtroy it, it's certain, that 
naturally we ought to have more eſteem of 
it then of all the reſt , whoſe objed is a 
good leſs common,and leſs confiderable;for 
this reaſon alſo more care hath been always 
taken to renderit more duties and reſpedts 
then to any whatſoever, Ar all times, and 
in all kindes of States, the moſt worthy 
and the moſt noble rewards have beenre- 
ſerved for it; the firſt Crowns which ever 
were, have been conſecrated to it, and it's 
the onely one to which the glory of tri- 
umphs hath been deſtined for the reward of 
its ations, which is the higheſt top of all 
the honor of the earth, 

. As it is then a Vertue which Nature it 
{elf obligeth us to reſpect by reaſon of its 
| being deſtined to the governmetit of a civil 
life, we muſt not wonder if that ar 

whic 
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which ſerves for matter and inſtrument to 
thoſe ations, pretends the ſame right, and 
bearing with it the ſame deſtination, ir con- 
ceives that by a juſt claim it ought to have 
the ſame advantage in all its enterpriſes, 
For although Rexfon make it appear, that 
Temerity , Cruelty and Inſolency, and 0- 
ther Vices which ſometimes are mixt with 
it, render it unworthy ſo noble a recom- 
es yet ſoitis, that it doth not always 

earkento their devices, and that it more 
wilingly follows the inclinations of nature; 
ſo that looking at nothing but what is ho- 
neſt, and having no other guide bur the in- 
ſtin& ir hath for glory , it imagines it ought 
everywhere to encounter it, and that it'sa 
prize due to all its ations, how evill ſoever 
they be, 


05 


Moderation in victory, Modeſty in ſpeech, The wer- 


Generoſity, Sweetweſs and Courteſie towards es 


oy | hich 
the vanquiſhed, accompanies not all kind of ,,,,n. 


Boldneſs, but onely that which is conduct- panies 


ed by Reaſon: For Paſhon alone 1s no 
able to produce ſach perfect actions with- 
out being guided by vertue, But as regula- 
ted Paſſion forbears not to be Paſhon, we 
may ſpeak theſe to be the Characters of 
Boldneſs, fince they are proper to one kind 
of Boldneſs; Add alſo that ' there are 
ſome ſeeds and diſpoſitions in the prin- 

| ciples 


t Boldneſs. 
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ciples of this Paſſion, which naturally.ren- 
der it inclined to produce theſe aRions, 
for there are generous Beaſts which content 
themſelves with the Victory, and which 
hurt not thoſe they have —_ down: 
we ſee even that all Bold men although they 
have not Vertue to regulate their Boldneſs, 
and that they propoſe not honeſty to ſerye 
them as the motive, forbear not to- a 
the generous and the modeſt , even like 
thoſe who have true Valor, And what ig- 
clination ſoever they have to take all the 
advantages they can over their Enemies, 
yet they reſtrain themſelves, and: render 
not their Victory inſoleat, Now this part- 
ly happens from that natural Juſtice we 
ſpoke of, which defends Beaſts from purſu- 
ing a Combate which is too unequal, and 
partly from the violent defire of honor 
which this Paſhon inſpires in men, For 
finding himſelf continually preſt with this 
ſecret ſpur, and by experience knowing 
that inſolency and vanity diſhonor a vico- 
ry.how brave ſ{oever it were z That on the 
contrary, Moderation, Modeſty, and Ge- 
nerofity render it the more glorious, the 
eafily are moved to thoſe ations  whic 
pun 4 to content their deſire, and which 
promiſe them the richer harveſt of ho- 
nor and of praiſe, for which cauſe we bad 
| reaion 
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reaſon to ſay, that their Modeſty was proud 
and ambitions, becauſe they conſider not the 
Honeſty which vertue propoſeth therein, 
but the glory onely which redounds from 
thence, and that} they reſpe&t Honor but 
even for Honors ſake, 


Befides , although in thefe occafions whence 
they follow this ſhadow and appearance of thoſe Vi- 
yertue in all other ways they commonly 4. 
are Arrogant and Proud, becauſe efteem- mix 


| . them- 
ing themſelves more then others, they ſelves 


think all is their due, 'and will have the 


mp 4 we have already ſaid; They Boldneſs. 


vaſt and ſpeak advantageouſly of themſelves 
eons, yo the rs 7 - Bam rae 
the deſire they have of glory, and makes 
them ſeek praiſe even from their own 
mouths; and certainly we need not doubr 
but that Boldneſs is the ſource of all thoſe 
defects ; but when it appears baſe, artificial, 
cholerick, or cruel , we muſt not lay the 
accuſation of theſe vices upon it, bat the 
ll inclinations onely whereto it's received 
For it is like that of torrents which enter 
into great Rivers, and ſeem preſently to 
break the courſe of the water, and to make 
a paſſage from one ſhore to the other, yer 
their impetuofity muſt yeeld to the current 
of the River, which ſwallows them up, and 
carries them away with it, What oy” 
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'alſo ſoever it bewhich is mixed with the il] 
inclinations, muſt follow the- courſe they 
take, and ſuffer it ſelf to- be carried away 
with thoſe defects and vices which are pro- 
per unto it, Now theſe inclinations come 
trom the temper, or trom cuſtom ; for this 
corrups the beſt Natures, and there are 
men whoſe births have given them all the 
diſpoſitions which are neceſſary to true 
Boldneſs, yet which have thoſe defects 
which we even now mentioned, having fora 
long time been nouriſhed in them ; and the 
habit they have gotten hath changed all 
thoſe ſeeds of vertue which Nature had 
given them, 

But beſides cuſtom , the general ſource 
of their ill inclinations is in the tempera- 
ture, and chiefly in that whence weaknels 
proceeds ; for it's that which makes men 
undertake baſe actions, unworthy of a true 
courage, perſwading them they muſt fear 
all things, that no enemies are little, and 
that we ought even to aſſault thoſe enemies 


Which are weak, or thoſe which are with- 


out defence, It's that which makes them 


become Artificial and Perfidious, foraſmuch 
asit would ſupply the detects of thoſe forces 


Cholerick and Vindicative, becauſe it 1s ex- 


by cunning and deceit, as 'hath been al- 
ready aid : It's that which renders them 


poſed 
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ofed to all manner of injuries, that it's 

afily hurt, and that the vengeance it takes 

is a neceſſary means to keep the reft in their 
duties, Finally, it's that which makes them 
Cruel and Bloody , becauſe in that miſtruſt 
which it hath of it ſelf, what advantage 
ſoever it hath over its enemies, it ſtill 
doubts that it wants ſtrength ſufficient to 
effect its own revenge ; ſo that toputirt ſelt 
in ſafery.it moves even to extreme violence, 
and ſo renders its victory brutal and cruel, 
But we ſhall more particularly examine 
theſe things in their due place, Let's finiſh 
this picture by thoſe ſhadows which Fear 
gives unto Boldnelſs, 


For we have ſaid, that Fear often went Whence 
before that which was the moſt noble and *-! fear 
the moſt generous; that on the contrary hich 


there were men who went boldly into dan- /omrimes 
accompa-". 


gers, and preſently after loſt their courage; 


that the moſt part of the moſt valiant, durſt neſs. 


not ſpeak in publick z and that ſome with- 
our cauſe apprehended the encounter of 
ſome things which were bur little conſfi- 
derable, 7 | . 

-- 'To giveareaſon for theſe extravagant e- 
vents, we muft firſt remember, that there 
are two ſorts of Boldneſs; the one which is 
lkedby Nature, the other whichis regulated 
by Prudence, The firſt confiders'not yy 0 
£ the 
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the greatneſs of the danger it's engaged in, 
orelſ{e it wants ſtrength to entertain a long- 
winded combate, W herefore when it finds 
the danger greater then it imagined it to 
be, it's ſurprized with aſtoniſhment, which 
makes it take flight; which commonly 
happens to new Souldiers, and to thoſe 
who undertake things without having 
fore-ſeen the difficulties which there- 
in were to have been encountred, And if 
it be upheld by this active and glittering 
force which accompanies delicate tempers, 
as thoſe of Children, of Women, and the 
like , ts firſt fury and firſt impetuoſity is 
onely to be feared ; for its forces being un- 
le to furniſh it for a longer fight, ir quick- 
ly gives ground, and makes way for Fear 
unleſs ſome new relief arrrive, Burt it hap- 
pens not fo with that Boldneſs which 1s 
conducted by Reaſon ; betore that under- 
take the Combacte, it exactly conſiders the 
forces of the Enemy, the greatneſs of the 
.danger it is entering upon, and all thoſe 
obſtacles which may traverſe its deſign for 
which cauſe it hath not at firſt that impati- 
_ ardor which is to be obſerved ou 
-Qther, Onthecontrary it appears £019. 
reſtrained 5 and ſometimes even paleneſs, 
trembling, and ſuch other accidents & 
Fear which furpriſe it in thele EQCOUMETS, 
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doſo hide it, that.a man might beleeve thar 
it was not there at all, or that it was afſo- 
ciared with its enemy. And certainly the 
Soul might conceive the danger ſo great 
that for a time ſhe may not be capable of 
any motion unleſs it be that of Fear; and in 
that caſe ſhe could not be agitated with the 
Paſſion of Boldneſs, although ſhe mighr 
have the habit thereof, Now although we 
muſt ſay, That the image of the danger 
being carried to the ſenſitive Faculty by 
the Knowledge which the Sences or the 
Judgment may have given her , the Soul 
will form Fear in the inferior part, whilſt 
the ſuperior will be raiſed witha true Bold- 
neſs; and then a man will boldly go to 
the fight, whom we ſhall ſee look pale and 
tremble at the ſound of the Trumpet, and 
at firſt fight of the Enemies, Its true, this 
diſturbance will not laſt long, Reaſon pre- 
ſently getting the maſtery either by -re- 
aſuring ir ſelf, or raiſing the Courage 
of its 1nferior-part, Neither after -a man 
hath taken this noble reſolution, is he ſuſ- 
ceptible of Fear-or -of Aſtoniſhment ; he 
meets with no difficulties which ſeem nor 
lefs then he faticied they were; and if his 
ſtrength fails him-in-this occaſion, : his ver- 
Tre forbears-not to'hold faſt, 'and obligeth 
lim rather to:periſh chen 46 fiye, -or ions 
yee 
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eeld to undergo the burthen, then quit 
is undertaking, 

As for thoſe who valiant as they are 
dare not ſpeak in publick, or who fear the 
encounter of certain things which in ap- 
pearance ought not to give them the leaſt 
apprehenſion , beſides that this rather re- 
ſpedts the habit of Boldneſs then the Paſſ- 
\ on, it's an examen- which more fitly he- 

longs:to the diſcourſe of Fear then to this: 
We can onely ſay, That a Bold man is not 
ſo in all things, becauſe he hath nor, or be- 
leeveth he hath not competent forces to 
undertake them, and to ſurmount the diff- 
culties which are therein to be encountred, 
every profeſſion,8 even'every action requi- 
ring its particular forces, Such a man may 
have the one, and want the other ; ſo he 
may be bold in thoſe and timerous in theſe, 
He who is naturally valiant and couragious, 
hath not commonly thoſe diſpoſitions 
which are fit for the great actions of the 
Mind, Coldneſs and Quietneſs which they 
require, cannot allay themſelves with heat, 
and that tumult which accompanies Cou- 
Tage: So that if he finde himſelf engaged 
to ſpeak-in publick, or to do any otherthe 
like aQion, ' aſtoniſhmentiand fear- ſurprize 
him, being ſenſible of his own weakneſsto 
execute a deſign beyond his ;ſtrength, * 
le che o 


* 
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© Weare now't0 examine the CharaGters/ The core 
which Boldneſs imprints on the Body , ,ra9. 
are | which as in the reſt of the Paſſions, are ofers of 
he | two kinds, For ſome of them are formed 3neſc- 
zp- | by the Souls command, and theothers un- 
aft | knowingly, and out of a neceſhity,uſeleſs ro 
re- || her deſign, as we ſhall make it appear in 
fj- | the examen we intend of every partict- 
be | lar, | 
is: | Letus therefore begin with the Eyes , 
1ot | which afford us the fight of alt , and which 
2e- | arethe Souls Looking-glafles, | 
to | Anaſſured Look, although it be com- 
fi- | mon to all the generons Paſſions of the 
ed, | Iraſcible Appetite, belongs particularly 
ui- | to Boldneſs , becauſe ſhe afſaulrs ul, and 
ay | that ſhe ought to have more aſſurance then 
he | thereſt, which do onely expect it; For we 
fe, | have ſaid in the Diſcourſe of Hope, Thar 
us, | this Look was made by a wide opening of 
2ns || the lids with a fixed fight, and with vivaci- 
the | 9. This opening is that we might ſee the 
hey | femy the more exactly , the ſteddineſs of 
-at, | fight witneſſerh that the Soul is not aſto- | 
ou- | fiſhed, and this vivacity comes from the 
ged Jurival of the ſpirits which dart themſelves 
the | forth to combate it, And to ſpeak truth, ir. 
-ize | muſt have at leaft theſe three conditions to 
5to |formthis kind of look; Moſt of the Paſ- 
; | ons makes us open. our eyes to conſider 


Ne | Ii che 
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Why a 


ſhuts not 
his eye- 


lids, 
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"the good or ill which is their obje&, even 


Fear ſeems to be moſt caretul of it, being 


- moſt of all obliged to provide for her ſafe- 


ty.' Butit hath no ſet look being not able 
long to ſuffer the preſence of the enemy, 
the diſquiet ſheis in rendring her incon- 
ſtant and ſtartled, A firong meditation 
ſertles, the ſight but not with vivacity, for- 
aſmuch as the ſpirits retreat towards their 
principles, and ſo leave a dimneſs in the 


eyes: "Theſe three things therefore ought 


to meet to form the Look we ſpeak of ; and 
he that will-but obſerve it, will findethat 
the motion of the Eye-brows, the carriage 
of the Head, and the reſt of the Face-con- 
tribute ſomewhat thereunto, 

;,Hawever itbe a Bold man looks upon 


Bold man danger with aflurance, without winking, 


and this partlyis from that the ſoul ſtiffen- 
ing it {elf 1a it (elf, ſtiffens the Muſcles, amd 
fo hinders thelid from falling, and part 
becauſe ſhe will nor loſe the fght of her E 


nemy, nor ſo much as one minute inters 


rupt the looks ſhe caſts on him, Moreoet pret 
we:may ſay ſhe hath not then ſo much abedÞ8&r 


of winking as before , having rendied 
them ftronger by the quanticy -of {pints 
whickvſhe ſent thicher. Kor it's:certain, 


Tan 


wh 


n,phat- 


when theſe parts are ſtrongeſt; this moniobeo; 


&leaft necellary, for which cauſe Birds@ 


prey 
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prey, and all other Creatures, which haye 
2 ſtrong ſight; wink ſeldomer then the reſt; 
2s on the contrary; men whoſe fight is 
weak wink at every. moment. Moreover 
this motion of the lids moyſtens the eyes 
1nd cleanſeth chem, and thereby preſerves 
their tranſparency and mobility ; it's chiet- 


- [ly deſtinated to afſwage and temper by an 


nterpoſing obſcurity which it brings the 


 {iplendor of the exterior, which continually 


bears on it, Now ſoit is, that thoſe who 
tayea ſtrong ſight, can longer and more 
afily endure the light then others, and 
conſequently they are not obliged to cloſe 
their eye-lids ſo often; If it be therefore 
ae; that Boldneſs ſends a great quantity 
of ſpirits ro thoſe parts, and fo renders 
them more ſtrong and vigorous ; It muſt 
þ at the ſame time diſpence with their 
vinking ſo often as they did formerly, 


nears 
ove 


la fine, if weakneſs and fear cauſe them to 
all; ro coyer and hide them from theill 
which perſues them 5 Boldneſs which ap- 
prekends nothing, and ſees periland dan- 
wﬆ without aſtoniſhmene needs not this 


xdred [Vin precaution,nor to employ an unprofic- 


pints le relief, | 


prey 


A thorow Look 1S alſo common tO. why he 
otiofÞieny of the Paſſions, and chiefly to Indig- {9% 
rdvd 


utiop, Anger, and to Boldgeſs ; to form 
I 2 


horow. 


ic, 


% 
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it, the Facemuſt have ſomewhat of ſevere 
the Eyes muſt impetuouſly caſt themſelye; 
towards the Enemy, ahd the Head muſt be 
ſomewhat turned on the other ſide, Noy 
ſeverity is neceſſary, becauſe we may caſt 
our Eyes aſide without looking through, 
as it often happens in all thoſe Paſſions 
which purſue good and flie from ill; for 
Love, Deſire, and Fear at every moment 
caſt their Eyes aſide, becauſe ſeverity i; 
wanting in ſome by reaſon of the pleaſure 
which they inſpire, and in the other by 
reaſon of the aſtoniſhment which accom- 
panies them : In effect, Severity is a certain 
rude, pecuiſh ſtifneſs, which the preſence 
of 11] imprints in the whole countenance, 
and which is onely to be found in thek 
Paſſions which aſſault ill ; foraſmuch as the 
Soul ſtiffens it ſelf onely in theſe encoun- 
ters which we have ſpoken of; the Fye 
impetuouſly caſt themſelves againſt the 
Enemy, becauſe the Soul having put ite 
ina poſture of fighting, employs its looks 
as ſo many darts which ſhe intends to cal 


are 


anc 
fire 


hai 


on it, but at the ſame time it turns theſf ro 
Head another way to ſhew its averſion from be 
it, thar it fears it not, and that jt diſdain ger 


to employ greater forces againſt it 3 where 


6] 


fore we commonly uſe this kinde of look|.he 
in threatnings, where by the minde, ; lea 
| not 
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by words, without coming to handy-blows 
we ſeek ro ſtop the ill, eſteeming it not 
ſtrong enough to need to be aſſaulted with 
its ſtrongeſt arms, in Indignation, and in 
other little Angers, whereto we intend nor 
Vengance toall extremity, and in the be- 
zinnings of Boldneſs , before we are come 
to blows, when we think to decide the 
combate by little skirmiſhes, Ir's true, that 
it often /happens that a man who dares not 
aſſault a potent Foe, will look, through 
bim;but that is but to hide his weakneſs, and 
make him beleeve it is not for want of 
force that he aſſaults him not, bur rather 
that is our of generoſity, and becauſe he 
eſteems him worthy of ſo great an endea- 
vor, 

There are other kind of Looks which Why he 
often happen in this Paſſion, as thoſe which ©2774 


and raiſ- 


areurgent and unquiet, thoſe whichare rude ec rhe 
and furious ; but the firſt proceed from De- Brows. 
fire, and from Jmpatience, whereof we 


alth tave elſe-where ſpoken , others come 


from Anger and from Fury , which ſhall 
be examined in the Diſcourſe of An- 
gc, 
\ Let's now come to the motion of the Fore- 
bead and Brows, To find the caule, we muſt 
lam it from Phyſick , that Nature: hath 
given to the Fore-head a proper moti- 

I on, 
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on, for the muſcles which canſe it to moye 
belong to the Brows, which ought to be 
moveable for the preſeryation of the Eyes, 
and to help them in their functions ; ſo that 
the Front never moves but when the Eye- 
brows moye, Now amongſt thoſe motions 
which they arecapable of, thete are twoprin- 
cipally which are commonly to be obſerved 
in Boldneſs and Anger, the one is to lift 
them up, and theather to ſtrengthen them; 
but its very hard to tell what the motive is 
which the Soul propoſeth it ſelf in every of 
them ,nor of has uſe they might be 1n the 


Paſſions we have now ſpoken of; Ir's cer- | 


tain that according to the order which Na- 
cure hath preſcribed to-. thoſe parts, tht 
lift themſelves up, that they may the more 


freely ſee the object which preſents it (elf, 


either by enlarging the circle of the fight, 
which reſtrains it ſelf when they abate 
thetnſelves, or that they ſerve to the open- 
ing of thelids, which after a manner they 
draw after them : And they ſtrengthen 
themſelves to.ftrengthen the eyes, making 
as it were a ratmpire before x wa to ſtop 
thoſe things . which might fall from on 
high, and to defend them from the light 
which comes from without ; for that the 
obſcurity it cauſeth, tempers the ſplendor, 
gathers'the ſpirits, and in purſuit w_ 
Ln x + 2 


che fighr ſtronger and more exaR, Bur if we 
conſider theſe morions inthe Paſfions, the 
Soul indeed muſt propoſe other motives 
then theſe, For I grant that the preſence 
of ill obligeth it to {eek all the liberty, and 
all the ſtrength of the eyes, the better to 
diſcover the enemy, and affault him the 
more rightly ; yet there are encounters 
wherein theſe cares ſeem uſeleſs, or at leaſt 
where they are greater then they need' to 
be, becauſe it often _— that we that 
move the Brows and the ſight, at ſuch 
things as never ſo little! diſpleaſe us, and 
wherein its nothing neceflary to bring the 


- | leaſt precaution, Let's therefore conclude, 


that the diſturbance and the blindneſs 
which the Paſſions caſt in the Soul, divert 
it often from thoſe ordinarv ways which 
Nature teacheth, which make her forget 
the true uſe for which thoſe organs were 
deſtinated , and purſued her, that whar 
ought to ſerve her for one end may alſo be 
uſeful for another, So in all vehement de- 
fires ſhe brings water into the mouth, al- 
though it be only neceſlary in that of Food; 
{0 ſhe makes thoſe that are alone, laugh and 
ſpeak, although all thoſe actions are reſer- 
yed for: Soaiety , 'and Converſation, As 
therefore-ſhe is accuſtomed to ſhrink up the 
Iwows, to fortifle the ſight; and to defend 

| I 4 the 
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the Eyes againſt what might offend them, 
ſhe fancies ſhe ought do the ſame in the 
encounters of all kinde of Enemies; and 
by.an error, like that of Creatures, which 
chink they have hid all their Bodies when 
their Heads -are covered; fo ſhe thinks 
that fortifying her Eyes ſhe inſpires the 
fame ſtrength in the other parts, and then 
all: of them are in a condition to aſſavlt ill, 


_ having put that upon the defenſive, It's 


even ſo alſo, that ſhe raiſeth up the Brows, 
when ſhe raiſeth herſelf; for although that 
ſeryes her the better to ſee the Enemy, yet 
ſhe fancies this elevation helps her riſing 
up, and that it ſo tar advanceth the execu- 
tion of her deſign, as to make the organs 
move ſo alſo. Yet we may obſerve that 


'that which furthers this error is that the 


parts are extreamly moveable and obedient, 
and that they are in action ſooner then the 
Soul is aware of it, For the reſt which are 
more heavy, reſiſt theſe preparations, and 
require a greater deliberation to oblige 
them to ſtir, | ge 
' Wemay yet add to this reaſon, that the 


Soul will often by theſe external motions 


manifeſt the ſtate and condition ſhe is in, 


So that ſhe raiſech the Brows,. to ſhew that 
ſheraifeth herſelf and ſhrinks them up, to 


witneſs that ſhe fortifies and gathers be 
Ck __ " nn 
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ſelf together ; and this is the more likely, 
for that without being moved with thoſe 
zgitations, ſhe forbears not alſo to make 
thoſe parts move when ſhe will diſſemble 
her weakneſs and her fear, and make us be- 
leeve ſhe hath a deſign to fight, 

And now in purſuit of thoſe motions 
whichare made by the orders of the Soul, 
the figure of the Fore-head necefſlarily 
changeth and altereth; for of neceſſity, 
when the Brows are-lifred up, the Fore- 
head muſt wrinckle, and when they ſhrink 
up, that muſt gather it ſelf betwixt the 
eyes; and then certainly if the skin be 
fleſhy, it makes, as it were, a great cloud 
in the midſt of the Forehead, which Ari- 
fotle calls for the ſame reaſon MNebulons , 
which is proper and natural to Lions and 
to Bulls, and which is one of the princi- 
pal ſigns of the natural diſpoſition a man 

th for Boldneſs, as elſewhere ſhall be 


faid 


this motion may be made two ways ; for? 
thoſe creatures which have a moveable and 
muſculous skin make it move when they 
pleaſe, and when they will aflault or de- 
tend themſelves, they ſhrink it up that 
they may render it Riffer and ſtronger, _ 

CEE Or nrr R ES 


When the hair ſtands on end, it is be- yy, 4. 
cauſe the skin its rooted in, is moved ; but hair 


ands 0n 
nd. 
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chen neceffarily thoſe plights and wrinkle 


which are formed muft' make the hair '6t 
feathers ſtate with which it's covered. Ttis 
not ſo with-men, their skin being not mn{- 
calons, they cannot voluntarily move it, 
but onely out of neceſſity ; and that hap- 
pens when the ſpirits with precipitation 


quit the ontward parts of the Head, and | 


flye awdy elſewhere, For the skin which is 


then forced to reſtrain and ſhur up itſelf, | 


makes the roots of the hair retire, which 
are commonly obliquely laid in the thick- 
neſs of the skin, and in reverting of it it 


makes the hairs riſe and ſtand on end, | 
Commonly fear and aſtoniſhment cauſe | 


this flight of the ſpirits ; and which calling 
them back again tothe Heart, render the 
Face pale, and makes 'the hair ſtand : But 
this is ſometimes alſo done by a great en- 
deavor of the Courage, For the Soul ſee- 
ing it ſelf preſſed by a puiſſant Enemy, 
gathers the ſpirits from all parts, in which 
ns principal rengeh conſiſts, and ſends 
them ro the Arms, and ſo thoſe other 
parts which are appointed to aſſault and 
combare,fo that thoſe which are abandoned 
of rHem.,grow pale, and the skin' ſhrivels, 
and che hair ſtands otr exid; even as they 6 
itt fear, Nowy as Bdne(s and Anger of 
Iy can catife this endeavor, 'its onely : , 

| | whic 
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which are capable to produce this effe& in 
the manner ſpoken of, But when'thar hap- 
tis | pens, it's a fign that thoſe Pafhons will 
of: | xiſe either tro tury or deſpair.z . for which 
it, | cauſe we commonly ſay that a Man chat 
p- | looks pale with Anger is terrible, be- 
on | cauſe the Soul neyer uſerh theſe extra- 
nd | ordinary means, but when the is extream- 
1s | ly preſt, and wheh ſhe carries her ſelf 
lf, | away to her laſt violences, To conclude 
>< | therefore this Diſcourſe, a Bold mans hair 
k- | may ſtand upright, from the fear and from 
it Þ the aſtoniſhment which may ſometimes 
id, | furptiſe him ar the ſight of danger, or by 
aſe - laſt effort of Courage, as hath been 
no | faja, E 
ja The Noſtrils open and widen themſelves, 
ut | becauſe the heat growing ſtronger requires 
n- | 4 greater reſpiratioti, and obligeth the ſoul 
6- | therefore to enlarge the paſſages ; by rea» 
fon whereof thoſe who naturally have thoſe 
< | parts wide arid open, are commonly bold 
ds | and cholerick, 
wt | The Smile comes from the indignation a 
nd | man hath to ſee himſelf affaulted by a te- 
ed | merous or infolent enemy, or from our 
s, | 4efpiſing of his weak endeavors, Butif we 
d | would know why theſe Paſhons cauſe theſe 
effe&ts, we muſt ſee what hath been ſaid in 
the Diſcourſe of Laughter; | 


Silence 
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Silence is proper to true. Boldneſs, chief 
ly when its going into danger, either be- 
cauſe it is then entirely gathered up in it 
ſelf to-conſtder the greatneſs thereof, or 
becauſe it diſdains to ſpeak to any body 
with whom it denies ſociety, either becauſe 
it hates or ſcorns them; or laſt of all, be- 
canſe it knows Words are arms of weak- 
neſs, and with them Combares are not to 
be decided. And certainly , Boldneſs a- 
bounds not in words, unleſs in ſuch who 
have their weakneſſes, *for the Soul which 
knows its defect , uſeth all thoſe means 
which may releive her, and employs beffdes 
thoſe endeavors which ſhe makes, «threat- 
nings, cryings out, and reaſons to fright 
the enemy, and hide her own imbecillity ; 
{uch is the Boldneſs of Women and Chil- 
dren, ſuch is that of Bragadocio's : And 
this Maxime is ſo general , that even a- 
mongſt Beaſts we ſee that little Dogs con- 
tinually bark, when Maſtiffs and great 
ones, whichare bigger and taller ſeldom 
bark, and are readier to fall on then we are 
awares, A man that is truly Bold doth the 
like; heisfileat when he ſees the enemy, 
he goes towards him, and aſſaults him with- 
out ſpeaking a word; bur it's a.threatning 
Silence, .and which. better . expreſſeth his 
defire he hath ta fight; and the —— ” 
« | e 
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he hath in his forces,then even words them- 
ſelves, 


.* Yet this hinders not, but that in the What the 


heat of the Combare from time to time, 


may eſcape him, which commonly accom- 
pany the blows he gives, or the ſteps he 
takes; and this in my opinion is to aſtoniſh 
the enemy by thoſe exclamations which re- 
mark Ardor and Courage; or to animate - 
and provoke himſelf, his cryings out pro- 
ducing the ſame effe&t with Sos of the 
ſound of Trumpets ; Or rather this comes 
from the endeavors and ſtruggles which 
the parts make within; which with impe- 
tnolity driving theair to the Lungs, force 
tat its iſſuing out to reſound again, and 
to form 4 ſtrong and penetrating ſound, be- 
cauſe its driven out with violence; Great,be- 
cauſe the paſſages are inlarged by heat ; and 
ſort, becauſe it's made by allies and ſhocks; 
it ſeems even as if it iſſued not with liber- 
ty, and as if the lips and- the teeth ſtop- 
ping it in its paſſagewould force it to retura 
and retort it on himſelf, and to ſeek uther 
paſſages, in which it's inwardly heard to 
reſound, This appears in the howlings of 
Maſtiffs and Blood-Hounds , in the roar- 
ing of Lions; for all of theſe caſt onel 
forth a great ſound, of ſhors and reſoutid- 
"Th ing 


: AF. 
ſome flaſhes of his Voice, ſhort and piercing, man is. 


La 
4 . 


Davaciers of the Þ dſſiofns, 
ing voice, which loſeth. it ſelf in the hol- 
low of the Throat and Breaſt, and which 
they do not redouble bur by long interyals, 
by reaſon that the Soul which truſts its 
ſtrengths, thinks not ir ought to double 
its ſhocks with that eagerneſs which always 
accompanies weakneſs, The voice of 2 
Bold man js then conſtrained, diſturbed,and 
as it were entangled in it ſelf, merA&ymny , 
2s Ariftotle calls it, which the Commenta- 
tors underſtood not when they ſaid it ſig- 
nified words which precipitated themſelves 
the one or the other, and enterfer'd by the 
{wiftneſs of the pronuntiation : For this 
indeed may happen in Anger for theſe rea- 
ſons we ſhall note; but not in Boldne(s, 
which is neither loud nar talkative, which 
ſhorcens as mach as poſibly , not onely 


its yoice, but even its diſcourſe ; for be- 


fides that it neyer uſeth any long threats, 
it cuts them ſhort at firſt, and leaves al- 
ways more £0 be thought then is aid, 2yos 
ego O | | 

Somtimes he blows with zmpetuoſuty, whether 
the antings and ſhocks he gives his Breaſt 
capſe the air violently to iſſue, or that from 
time £9 time keeping in-bis breath , he4s 
afterwards conſtrained £0 ule m—_—— 
to drive-out the fumes of the Heart, wi 
could agt get out during this — 
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But why doth -he keep in his breath © Why he 


Doubtleſs to fortifie the motion of the © 


other parts; for that we commonly never breath. . 


employ this action ,. but when we intend to 
give a great blow to do ſome other great 
endeavour, The reaſon of this Effect is 
drawn from the nature of the Motion, 
which is to be on ſome ſtable rhing, where- 
on the body moving upholds it ſelf, It's 
thus that Beaſts move, that Birds flie, and 
that Fiſh (vim, and that all other things 


move; for inall theſe motions, the Earth, 


the Air and the Water, or ſome other Bo* 
dy remains firm, and reſiſts the thing a- 
gitated ; and in proportion as the reſiſtance 
and firmneſs is greater, the motion alſo js 
greater and ſtronger, Now as the parts of 
Animals lean more the one upon the other, 
when any of them is to perform any power- 
ful' motion , it's neceflary the reſt kee 

cloſe and even to the furthermoſt —_— 
contribute thereunto, Ir muſt figde with- 
out it ſelf ſomewhat which may ſuſtain it 
{lf; otherwiſe the motion ofthe firſt of 
theſe will be weak, and their actions will 
be the leſs perfect, .Whence it comes that 
Bids are troubled 30 Alye when theix Legs 
xebroken ;: that we run not {@ well when 
ow Hands are tied, and leap bur zll unlels 
we ſtiffen our Arms, and ſhut our Fults s 
oo = becauſe 


" becauſe thoſe parts in the condition they 
then are cannot uphold , as tliey oughtts 


do the motions of the reſt, 5 


The Soul then which hath a ſecrer knoy- 
ledge of all what is beneficial unto her, and 
who knows that in violent endeavors there 
muſt be a great and ſtrong ſupport for 


thoſe organs which are to move, retains the 


Breath, that thatair which is ſtopped in the 
Lungs may keep up the Muſcles of reſpi- 
ration, and that preſſing them on all ſides, 


ſhe ſtiffens them co ſupport the reſt which - 


are engaged in the a&ion,: So that we are 
not content onely to' ſtop the breath, but 


wedrive it, and cauſe it to deſcend down 
that the diaphragma may dilate it ſelf, and 
preſs the neighboring parts which thereby. 
are rendred more fit to ſupport thoſe which” 


arein motion, | 

In purſuit he ſhuts his Lips and his Tteeh,as 
well the better to ſtop the paſſages of reſpi: 
ration, as tocconfirm the parts, whether it 
be that their confirmation truly contributes 
to the great deſigns we have 4 


whether the Soul is abuſed in the choice ſhe” 
makes, as being aſcle(s; as it often hap 
pens in divers other occaſions, -wheretn 
ſhe is hindered by Paſſion: to diſcern 
things, and to remember the true uſe of the 
or g4ns, þ : 


Fhat 


ken of, or 
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Thar: Coldnefs which is obſerved in the 
beginnings of Bcldreſs, is nothing bur a 


- 
. 


certain conſtancy and-aſſurarice of coun- of rhe 
tenance, which is not aſtonithed at the ſight ***<- 


of danger, and which alſo witnefſeth nei- 
ther ardor nor impatience to fight, And it 
hath been fo called, becauſe that beſides 
that, it is the property of cold to render 
things immoveable ; defect of heat is 
commonly called Coldneſs, Now this con- 
fancy and outward aſſurance comes from 
that which is made in the Soul and in the 
Spirits , and which retaining the humors 
ad the parts in thepoſture ſhe findes them 
in, hinders the blood from retiring or ex- 
panding it ſelf, atd the organs from moye- 
ng, - For in this condition the countenance 
muſt not change colour, muft remain firm 
ad ſetcled, muſt appear cotd and reſolute 
it the encounter of difficulties : But the 
firſt cauſe of all theſe effe&s,; is; that at thar 
time the Soul raiſeth it ſelf nor yet up a- 
gunſt the enemy, onely prepares herſelf for 
tie combare,. as hath been ſaid ; fot when 
heaſſaults him, the Spirits muft riſe up 
wth her, muſt carry blood and redreſs-to 
theface,and fill al{ with vivacity, ardor, and 


mpatience, | cabs... ; 
. This Ccldnefs is: followed with a noble fierceneſs | 


[ferceneſs, which animares the countenance 2,1... 
K of nance. 
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of a Bold man chiefly when he goes into 
danger, for it appears fiot commonly in 
the firſt motions of Boldneſs, nor in the 
- heat of fight, but onely when he is ready 
for the aſlault, and marchech - rowards the 
Enemy : So that it ſeems it is as a mean be- 
twixt his ſtaiedneſs at firſt, and that ardor 
which tranſports him at laſt, 

In effect, as this Fierceneſs is a kind of 
ſevere and difdaintul Pride, which comes 
from the preſumption and ſcorn which 
 Boldneſs uſzth to inſpire: The. Soul cannot 
be ſuſceptible of it before the hath con- 
ceived a great opinion of her own ſtrength, 
becauſe that is the ground of her Pride, nor 
after ſhe hath found any ſtrong reſiſtance, 
becauſe that makes her perceive the danger 
greater then ſhe fancied it , and that there 
fore ſhe ought not to ſlight it, It's theres 
fore onely when ſhe js ready to fight, for 
then ſhe is fall of the eſteem which ſhe hath 


of herſelf, and then ſhe diſdains the ene]. 


my, whole forces the hath not yet experi: 
ment2d. | 

However it be, the Head is then kept 
erect, and the Brow lifred up, the look 
quick, and full of aſſurance, the coume 
nance {well'd and double-gorged, and 
I know not what in it, that's rude and dif 


dainful, Now all theſe are' the effe&s:andſ 


characters]. 
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characters of Pride, as 1n its place ſhall be 
faid, : For the Soul which in this Paſſhon 
bells it ſelf, raiſeth up. the Head, lifts yp 
the Brows, and {wels the Face, as if ſhe 
thought more room to enlarge her ſelf, or 
by thoſe exterior motions ſhe would make 
that appear which ſhe hath in herſelf, An 
aſſured look comes from that confidence 
which accompanies its Pride, and that ſe- 
vere and diſdainful conntenance from the 
indignation ſhe hath to finde obſtacles in 
her deſigns, 

The Poſture and the Gate contribute alſo 
tothis Fiercenels ; for all the Body keeps it 
{elf ſtreighr and ſer, and if he ſtir, his march 
ishaughty and proud, - The Stature eres it 
{elf becauſe the Soul raiſeth and Riffens it 


'} lf, in the defign which ſhe hath to af- 
| faule, which puts the Body into ſuch a po- 


ſure as is moſt advantagious for it to a, 
43weſaidin the Diſcourſe of Hope. 


"| Asfor the prond Gate, its that which A- 
"I riftotle calls Magnifick, which.is natural to 


Lions, an4 is a fign of ſtrength and of 
gatne(s of Courage, It's performed with 
great and grave paces, balancing the Body 
Meither fide, and at every ſtep lifting in- 
mrds and forewards the Shoulders, But 


al wy difficult ſoever it be to. expreſs this 
{ion to thelife , _ yet harder my 
| 2 [ 
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the true cauſe thereof, Some have ſought 
it in the ſame temperature which renders 
the Body robuſtious ; and have ſaid that 
conſtitution being more firm and ſohd, 
their parts alſo were more united and ſhut 
together, and ſo they communicated. the 
motion wherewith they were agitated to one 
another, and in purſuit that when the Legs 
did lift themſelves yup, and advance to go, 
the Shoulders muſt be moved in the ſame 
manner, 

Ofa truth, if all thoſe who were of that 
temper walked after that manner, this pro- 
_ would be ſomewhat probable, But 

efides that all thoſe who are: robuſtious 
walk not ſo : There are thoſe which arc 


not ſo, to whom this gate is natural, or at 


teaſt who in ſome occaſions uſe it, as it 
Boldneſs, in Pride, and the like, We mult 
then refer this etfe&t ro a more genera 
cauſe, which muſt not be conſtant and ur 
changeable as the temperature is , but 
changeth agcording to its encounters, And 


= 


S 80©9©& 


truly if itbe a Character proper to Bold 
neſs, it muſt proceed from the agitationo 
the Soul, whether it ſerve its deſign, 
be done ont of neceſſity, Now he that mil 
-confider that the Soul which will board the 
enemy, ſtiffens herſelfto fortifie herſelf, 


-begins to raiſe herſelf, as ro make trial 0 


rig 
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the aſſault ſhe is going about, will judge for 
the reaſons which we have ſo. often allead- 
ged, that ſhe ought to inſpire the ſame 
motions into the organs, and conſequently 
that ſhe ſtiffens them, and drives them v1- 
gorouſly : So that the march and the other 
ations of the Body muſt ſuffer ſome change 
and muſt be performed after another man- 
ner then they were wont to be, by reaſon 
of that new and extraordinary impreſſion 
which they receive: A man then which is 
animated with Boldneſs, marcheth with a 
ſtiffer and . more vigorous pace, having a 
greater number of Muſcles which ſtiffen ir, 
and that all his body. weighs and reſts ir ſelf 


on that foot which upholds it : So that he 


the more ſtrongly treads the ground when 
he walks, wherein the ſtedineſs of the 


things ſupported conſiſts ; and becauſe he 


cannot {ſo readily- diſplace that foot which 
ſtands ſtrong under fo great a burthen, of 
neceſſity his pace muſt be ſlow, and he 


| muſt go the more heavily, But this flow- 


neſs is recompenced by the greatneſs and 


| largeneſs of his ſteps, his ſtrength ſecond- 


Ing the defire he had to.get to his Enemy, 
mixing, if we may ſo ſay, haſte with gra- 
vity: In purſuit of. thoſe motions., the 


{ Shoulders are moved and ftirred , as we 


K 3 have 
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Head 
when he 


aſſaults. 
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have ſaid , Becauſe all the Body ſtiffening 


it ſelf, and laying all the weighe on the 
foot , it muſt needs be that changing place, 
and carrying the ſame burthen to the 0- 
ther , the Shoulder muſt: advance and 
weigh down it {elf on the fame fide; and 
this being done with vigor , the impe- 
tuoſity of the motion cauſeth it to tatn 
ſomewhat inwardly, and pafling fo from 
the one to the other it ballanceth all the 
body in marching, Thus then Boldneſ 
uſeth this kinde of gate, ſo that if it 
be natural and ordinary , in ſome it's a 
{ign of greatneſs of Courage, becauſe the 
Soul which hath a' ſecret knowledge of 
the motions 'it ought to make by inſtin&, 
bears ir {elf to- this: kinde of pace, -which 
1s proper to Boldneſs and to Generofity, 
and marching without minding it, as if 
ſhe ought. alwayes to affront the Ene- 
my | 


Wiy'ze Furthermore, when a Bold man is near 
ſtoops his danger , and upon the point of aſſaulting 


his adverſary, he ſtooping his Head, 
throws himſelf on him., whether he thinks 
he ſhould therewith knock againſt him; 
or that his deſire of fighting makes him 
advance that patt, as it doth the reſt of 
them z Or that ſtiffening the a— 
= © - of rike, 
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ſrike , | the Neck muſt ſtiffen it ſelf to 
ſupport the endeavor of that motion, and 
in purſuit the Muſcles ſhorten themſelves 

ſo cauſe the Head to ſtoop, or in fine, 
becauſe it would cover it. ſelf , and not 
give aim to the enemies blows ; for this 
reaſon it is that he bows all his Body, that 
he gathers himſelf up , that he contracts 
himſelf, and puts himſelfon his guard, to 
uſe the terms of Art, 

In the heat of the Combate, 777 Face 
is inflamed , his Eyes become ardent, and 
his ſweat runs from all parts; Foraſmuch 
2s the ſpirits and the humors caſt them- 
ſelves impetuoufly to the outward parts, 
and that the heat which the Soul ſtirs up 
in this encounter , expands it {elf every: 
way , diſſolves the humors, and cauſerh 
them to run through the pores which ſhe 
keeps open, It's thus, That in great en- 
deavors , we have often ſeen blood ſtartle 
our of the Eyes, Lips, and other parts, 
nd ſometimes even from all .the Body, 
in form of ſweat, Bur when this laſt hap- 
pens, the tranſport of the Soul muſt be 
exceſive, For ſhe muſt be much urged and 
conſtrained todo a very extraordinary en- 


deavor after this manner:to drive out of 


the veins this treaſure of life, 
tt K 4 He 
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make his Force and vigor appear, and t6 
aſtoniſh the enemy by'the noiſe. and tems 
zeſt which at once his Foot, his Voice and 
tis _ rw mth : K. 
He aburts himſeif forth, and leaps light- 
ly, his forces | ons by heat, and 
by the motion of the-ſpirits which render 
him lighter and better diſpoſed, 
His reſpiration is ſtrong and impetuous, 
becauſe heat is encreaſed, which augments 
the force of the vital parts, and requires a 
greater refreſhment; for which cauſe the 
Breaſt and the Lungs extend ayd enlarge 
themſelves the more to attract the greater 
quantity of freſh air, and they fall with pre- 
cipitation, the more readily to drive away 
the fumes which the boiling of the ſpirits 
and = _ Excite, S 4 | 
© The Pulſe is great, high, quick, frequent 
and vehement , for the ms ra for 
the Arteries open and extend' themſelyes 
very much, that they may receive the more 
air tot the refreſhing of the ſpirits , andas 
this ' opening ſatisfies not yet the need 
which preſſech the 'Hearc, the: Soul adds 
co the.greatneſs of its motion, {wiftneſs,and 
frequency, the more readily to attract re- 
freſhment,ang, the oftner to diſcharge Fw 
ho < Oo , X --- : me 
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He beats the earth with his feet , t6 
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fumes which heat raiſeth up, To'conclude, 


' Becauſe ſhe gathers together her forces to 


aſſault and combate ill, we need not doybr 
but the vital Faculty grows ſtronger, bur 
that ſhe more powertully moves her organs, 
and that wy 5-4 ſhe makes the Pulſe 
more ſtrong and vehement, Ir's true, that all 
theſe divers beatings of it arealſo in An- 
Ser ; but when we ſpeak of that Paſſion, we 
will ſhew the difference ſhe makes thereing 
Let's go to more pleafing ſubjets which 
hitherto have been obſerved by no mz 

or at leaſt which our ordinary Philoſophy 


hathnot yet examined, 
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The. CharaSers of ConStancy, or of | © 

the ſtrength of Courage. | 

p 

F it be true that Boldneſs hath no other j 

4 nancy ] function but to aſſault and combate; yet Þ 0 
ent From A is the Soul often obliged to labour in | c 


Boldneſs. its own defence, and ſimply to reſiſt | n 
thoſe ills without daring to aſſault them; Þ n 
there muſt neceſſarily therefore be a Paſſh- | b 
on which muſt ſerveit in this encounter, | | 
and muſt be different from Boldneſs, And | y 
truly {ince Paſſions are motions, there muſt 
be ſeveral Paſſions where there is agiverſi- | þ 
ty of motion, Now: the motion which | Þ 
the Soul makes in reſiſting, is altogether Þ ij; 
different from that which the makes in aſ- 

faulting, whether it be in the manner 

wherewith it's agitated, or in the end which 
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ſhe hath propoſed to herſelf, For in reſiſt 
ance ſhe knows nothing but how to ſtiffen 
'<$ and ſtrengthen herſelf in herſelf ro ſtop the 
| effort of the Enemy, But in aſſault ſhe 
o0es out of herſelf, and caſts herſelf on it 
tocombate it ; here ſhe darts and precipi- 
tates herſelf , there ſhe ſtays and remains 
ſtable 5 here ſhe boldly beſtows the blow, 
there ſhe receives them with aſſurance, In 
2 word, in the one ſhe would overcome, 
in the other ſhe is content not to be over- 
Oo. = ; 
But if this Reaſon will not oblige us to 
diſtinguiſh theſe Paſſions which Philoſo- 
phy hath always confounded, let's but fol- 
er | low the common opinion of men, and the » 
'es | ordinary way of ſpeaking in fuch like en- 
in | counters; For they never ſay , That a 
iſt | man with Boldneſs bears his 1ll fortune ;, 
n; | nor that he ſuffers Infamy, Grief or Death 
hi- boldly, but that he endures them, that he 
, | fuffers with Courage , with Reſolution , 
nd | with Conſtancy and with Patience, 
aſt F Tf ir be not Boldneſs therefore which 
[1- | produceth theſe effets, and if amongſt the 
ch | Paſſions mentioned by the Schools, there 
& | isnone whereto we can refer them , we are 
{- | conſtrained to encreaſe the number of 
them, and to add to the emotions of the 
Iafcible Appetite , that which ſerves 
_ to 
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to ſupport ills, and ro reſiſt them, 


Now as thoſe who diſcover a new Land, 


commonly give it the name of thoſe Coun- 
tries which are beſt known unto them, and 
' which have ſome likeneſs together : We 
have by their example taken the liberty to 
give this Paſſion the name of Conſtai 
a vertue known to all the world,and where- 
ro it hath a great conformity. 

And truly there are Paſſions which al- 
ways carry the name of Vices, becauſe they 
always appear to be vitious, as Envy and 


Impudence, It muſt follow, that thoſe | 


which always appear vertnous, ſhould alſo 
bear the name of . Vertues, Now this is of 
this kinde, for in what condition ſoever we 
finde her, what defects ſoever ſhe hath, we 
ſtill ſee ſome image of Vertue in her. And 
even when ſhe is altogether irregular, we 
are forced to admire her, and to afford her 
thoſe praiſes which are due to fair aQi- 
ons; let's boldly therefore give her the 
name of Confſtancy, ſince the is not un- 
worthy of thoſe advantages which are due 

unto Vertue, : 
But ifany man would obje&, That what 
we call Paſhon is nothing but the action of 
that Vertue;and therefore that it is nothing 
neceſſary to introduce a new Paſſion, fince 
the actions of Vertues are not Prey 
(> 


Paſſions, | 


wo C5 yy 3 fad 
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We muſt firſt (ay, That all the ations of 
Conſtancy cannot be reckoned for actions 
of Vertue, ſince ſome of them may be vi- 
cious, as whea we reſiſt ills, which neceſſa- 
rily we ſhould flie, or when we do not reſiſt 
chemas we ought, nor when we ought, nor 
for that end which Vertue hath propoſed to 
it ſelf, Moreover an action of Coaſtancy 
may be performed without poſleſſing of the 


 Vertue; foraſmuch as Vertue is a habir 


which is gotten by cuſtom, and that there 
is no habit acquired till we per firſt 
ations of Conſtancy, Now if there are 
but three things in the Soul, Power, Ha- 
bit, and Paſſion, this firſt ation muſt be 
2 Paſſion, fince it is neither a Power nor 
an Habit,as it is caſte to be judged. In fine, 
If Conſtancy is a Vertue, it muſt needs 
have a Paſhon which ſerves for its ſub- 
je, and which makes, if we may ſo ſpeak, 
the body and the ſubſtance of this action 
for Vertue, to ſpeak properly, is but an or- 
der and a rule which Reaſon gives to the 
ations and motions of the Soul : So thar 
we muſt ſuppoſe motions before they can 
be regulated z and theſe Motions are Paſ- 
fions, which for that cauſe are called che 
ſubſtance of Vertues, Conſtancy _ 
then a Vertue , ought to have a Paſh- 
on to work upon, which is no —_— 
| | [ 
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that which we have ſpoken of, for the rea- 
ſons already declared, + Le, 
Now althongh we onght not to think it 
ftrange that both of them bear the ſame 
name, fince the word Boldneſs is com 
mon both to the Paſhon and to the Vers 
Tae; yet if after all cheſe reaſons any ſhall 
think its to prophane the name of Conſtan- 
” *eytoaſhgnitroa Paſſion, I will not oppoſe 
him ; he may if he pleaſe chuſe that of 
Strength” of Courage, becauſe the Soul 
Niffens it ſelf to reſiſt the ill which aſſaults 

it, as ſhall be ſeen in the following Dif- 
conrſe, Let's therefore no longer ſtop at 

words, but examine the things in thator- 

der whichiwe have propoſed, | 

The Ehe You maſt not think to meet here with 
fe of Con-an inſolent and-an ambitions Paſſion which 
” like Love or -Boldneſs would be Queen 
and Miftris'of the reſt, She is too gene» 

rous £o uſe flatteries and baſeneſs, which 

the one employs to eſtabliſh its power 4 and 

ſhe is too modeſt to ſubje&t her Compani- 

ons by force and violence as Boldneſs 

doth ; whar adyantage ſoever ſhe hath over 
them, ſhe yeelds them the precedence 
without pretending to command, ſhe cot- 
tents her ſelf - not: to obey them, And 
without marching at the head of the Paf- 
 fions, -it's ſufficient for her to be a follower 
of the Vertues, Ja 
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it's ſhe” which maintains and 
preſerves them, it's ſhe which makes them 
overcome, aud which crowns them ; and 
he who would more nearly examine what 
ſhe doth for them, might boldly ſay, thae 
if ſhe brings them not forth, yet ar leaſt 
ſhe accompliſheth them , and renders them 
worthy of the names they bear, and of 
the recompence they expect; and truly a 
vertne which yeelds and keeps not firm, 
which gives up its-arms after the firſt fight, 
or flies after the victory, is an imperfe&t 
Vertue, And the perfe&tion which it wants 
canbe added unto it by nothing but Con- 
ſtancy, whichalone can conſummate com- 
menced vertues, 'and make them deſerve 
the glory they aſpire unto, | 
Bur I ſay turther, that to examine them 
from their birth, we may ſee that they 
wholly owe it unto her, and that after rea- 
fon hath conceived them, it's ſhe that 
brings them forth, which makes them 0- 
perate, and makes them ſubſiſt, For it's 
certain , that what ſervice ſoeyer- Vertue 
draws from the.Paſſions, they are the ones 
enemies which refiſt her; they alone 
orm thoſe difficulties which crofs her, and 
t's-none but they which are. capable to 
like her when ſhe comes to light, and to 
deſtroy her when | ſhe is in her greateft 
ſtrength 
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firength, Without doubt, were thereno 
Paſſiods, Vertue would appear in the Soul 
likea pure light which would have neither 
vapors nor clouds to overcome, It would 
be a Star which would direc its courſe to- 
wards good without any let,and whichwould 
conduet us to felicity without trouble or 
diſquiet, We ould no longer ſpeak of 
thoſe vices and crimes, but as- of ſuch mon- 
ſters as were invented by Fables ; andall 
that great croud of ills, which at ev 
moment diſturbs the tranquillity of lite, 
would be unknown or impotent ; at leaſt 
if it yet cauſed any diſorders, we ſhould 
not reſcent them, fo tt's Fear and Grief 
onely which render them (enſtble;, | 
But as it's a neceffity impoſed on Ver 
tue to be born and dwell with its enemies ; 
we muſt alſo confeſs that if any thing can 
defend it from their violence, and ſtop 
thoſe endeavors whereby they ſeek to op- 
poſeit; certainly, it's ſhe alone to whom 
it's obliged both tor its birth and preſerva- 
tion, and to whom irs obliged for all the 
good which happens unto it, Now it's Con- 
ſtancy alone which deſerves this glory,ſince 
it's the onely that is capable of refifting 
the Paſſions, ſtopping thole paſſages where- 
by they might enter upon the Soul, and 
which diffipateth them after they are got- 
ren 1, And 
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" And troly its herein we are to adinire 
the providence of Nature, who in the ge- 
neral tevolt wherein ſhe (ces all theſe ſedi- 
tions have etigaged themſelves againſt rea- 
ſon, doth like a wiſe Politian , who caſts 
diviſion amonigſt- the Rebells, who gains 


{ the moſt powerful, and makes uſe of their 


forces to deftroy their own Confederares : 
For ſhe makes Conſtancy quit the party of 
the rebellion, and inſpires her with that 
noble perfidiouſneſs, which cauſeth her to 
betray tier Complices ; in a word, the arms 
one Paſſion againſt all the Paſſions, agaitiſt 
al Vices, and againſt all ills ; and this was 
the onely expedient to yeeld unto Reaſon 
that Empire which belonged unto it, and 
to bring it to the enjoyment of thoſe Ver- 
mes and of that Felicity which it was de- 
ſtined unto: For being ſhe could perform 
noaction without the Felp of the Paſſions, 
tad ſhe beeri abandoned of them all, ſhe 


muſt have remained always idle; and it was 


neceſſary that ſome one of them ſhould þe 
fathful upon this occaſion, and that ir. 
ought ro ſuccour it in a deſign wherein it 
tieets with ſuch great obſtacles and ſuch 
powerful adverſaries, Now it will be no- 
thing difficult to perſwade that ſhe whom 
ve have ſpoken of, is onely one reſponſible 
lithis expeRation, 4 we conſider that all 
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her nature and eflence conſiſts in that ſta- 
bility which the Soul gives herſelf; and 


that even as water ſtops and loſeth its mo- 


tion when it freezeth, ſo alſo when the 


Soul ſettles it ſelf, and that all its motions 
ceaſe, that thoſe Paſſions wherewith the 
was agitated, diflipate themſelves, and 
the ills which aſſaulted her can no longer 
make any impreſſion on her, 

And indeed, ſhe is in the condition of a 
rock which remains immoyeable againſt 
the violence of the winds, waves and tem- 
peſts; ſhe cannot then be moved, neither 
by the impetuoſity of deſire, nor by the 
over-flowings of luſts, nor with the ſtorms 


of Fortune, She hath an impenetrable 


Hardneſs againſt ſcorn, againſt offences, 
and againſt injuries; and although ſhe is 
aſlaulcted with ſickneſs and grief, we may 
ſay that they are floods which indeed by 
degrees undermine the ſhoar, but which can 
never overturn her , nor make her charige 
place, | 
So that theſe advantages being not dif- 
ferent from thoſe which accompany Wil- 
dom , we muſt neceſſarily confeſs, that 
Conſtancy is this ſame Wiſdom , or that 
itisits general and inſeparable inſtrument; 


and that amongſt the Paſſions ſome are. 


common to all Creatures, others proper to 
Men, 
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Men, bur that this is onely peculiar to the 
Wiſe; for it's ſhe hath formed all the Phi- 
loſophers of Antiquity, which in all Ages 
hath produced ſo many wonderful examples 
of Fidelity, of Temperance, and of great- 
neſs of Courage ; which hath made Reli- 
gion triumph over Vices and Tyrants, Fi- 
hally, which hath made the Yertues reign 
on Earth, and which hath crowned them in 
Heaven, | 

Yet we muſt confeſs that ſhe owes all the 
glory of theſe fair actions to the councels 
of Reaſon ; and were ſhe not enlightened 
with its light, ſhe would continue 1n thar 
blindneſs wherein all the reſt of the Paſſi- 
ons are born, and caſt the Soul into thoſe 
precipices whereunto her own evill inclina- 
tions commonly move her: When this 
wiſe Guide indeed forſakes her, ſhe takes 
part with Vices and Crimes, and renders 
them the ſame ſervice ſhe is obliged to ren- 
der to the Vertues ; for ſhe upholds them, 
and ſtrengthens them, ſhe compleats and 
conſummates their malice ; and all the du- 
ration they have is but an effect of the un- 
happy perſeverance which ſhe affords their 
ll deſigns, Irs ſhe that locks up the Hears 
rom all the perſwaſions of Prudence, from 
Ul the warnings of Heaven, from all the 
katiments of Nature, which hardens it, and 
| oe Few - 
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renders it immoveable againſt all their en- 
deavors, and inſpiring it with opinionacy 
in its reſolutions, with Hardneſs of heart 
towards the miſeries of others, and with 
Obſtinacy in allill, it renders a man un- 
worthy of civil ſociety, and an enemy to 
God, to men and to himſelf, 

But we need ſay no more of it, nor by 
a long inveRive diſhonor a Paſſion which is 
ſo uſeful and neceſſary to Wiſdom, and 


which hath cauſed no diſorders in the 


World but through the illuſe which men 
have made thereof, Let's purſue our de- 
fign, and content our ſelves here to repre- 
ſent thoſe Characters which ſhe uſeth to 
imprint in the Soul, and on the Body of 
thoſe who are ſenſible of it. 

Although at firſt this deſign ought to be 
neither long nor difficult in the execution, 


Cone : n 
FS a, and that this Paſſion making no change of 


countenance, and being not ſuſceptible of 
that variety which is obſervable in the reſt, 
ſo that we need but one figure, and as we 
may ſay but one ſtmple touch to draw this 
Picture; yet beſides that it's difficult to 
expreſs any motion, and that that is one 
of the moſt ſecret and moſt hid which is in 
the Soul : There are ſo many other things 
which are to be brought into the piece, 
that it's impoſſible but the work muſt be 
greater 
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greater and more painful then any, man 
could think, In effe&,we muſt here repreſent 
ſhipwracks and precipices, poverty, exile, 
and ſlavery ; the loſs of honor, of parents, 
of Friends; all what grief, and the moſt 
violent ſicknefles ; all what tortures, and 
the moſt cruel torments ; all what deſpair 
and death have that is frightful and moſt 
hideous ; and what is yet more formi- 
dable, all what the charmes of Voluptu- 
ouſneſs and Ambition have of moſt de- 
ceiving: For to conclude, theſe are the 
principal enemies which arm themſelves a- 
gainſt Conſtancy, which aſſault it and en- 
deayor to avercome it, | 
Let's therefore fancy a man animated 
with this Paſſion, and ſee what ſentiments 
he may have at the approach of ſuch pow- 
cful adverſaries, Certainly, it's in theſe 
encounters that the Soul forms its moſt 
noble deſigns, and takes the moſt generous 
reſolutions whuch it is capable of; every- 
where elſe where ſhe expects and affronts 
ll, ſhe thinks to be ſtronger and more 
powerful then it, ſhe till hopes for the 
Victory, and never fights , but ſhe is up- 
keld by ſome ſtronger forces ; bur here ſhe 
lach an enemy in front who appears invin- 
able, whom ſhe dare nvt aſſault, and againſt 
whom ſhe alone muſt reſiſt, and that with- 
(ut any other help, In 


In the mean time, ſhe ſees him come 
without fear, and without aſtoniſhment; ſhe 
conſiders him without trouble and without 
diſquiet, and if ſhe pretend not to conquer 
him, ſhe at leaſt aſſures herſelf that ſhe 
ſhall not be overcome ; as knowing that the 
ſtrongeſt waves break themſelves againſt 
therocks, and that the banks hinder the 
overflowings of the moſt impetuous Ri- 
vers ; ſhe promiſeth herſelf the ſame ſuccels 
from her reſiſtance, and believes that the 
ſtrength of her Courage will break off the 
violence of the ills, and ſtop the courſe of 
all thoſe miſchiefs which come pouring 
upon her, In her opinion there is no effort 
ſtrong enough to make her yield ; all the 
Elements would change place, without 
making her change her ſtation ; and were 
it poſſible the maſs of the Heayens ſhould 
break, ſhe imagines that ſhe could ſuftai 
its ruines without being over-turned, " 
* But what is more wonderful, is, that ſhe 
often miſtruſts her forces, and ſees well e- 
nough that her reſiſtance will be uſeleſs, 
and her loſs inevitable. Neither is this &- 
pable to make her change her reſolution; 
_—_ even ſhe might eſcape the danger 
by flight, 
ſhock of the enemy , with the ſame tran- 


quillity and with the ſame confidence, - 
1 | + 
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ſhe remains firm and expects the 
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if ſhe yere ſure of the Victory, Shealfſo 
believes that a man'is never overcome, if 
heloſerh not his heart, if he delivers not up 
hisarms; thar yielding to force,we yield nor 
w-honor of the Battel ; and that jn that 
of Conſtancy, we have always this ad- 
rantage, To triumph over the Conque- 
ror, | 

| She in purſuit hereof repreſents to her- 
ſelf the glory which ſo many great Cou- 
rages have acquired in torments and in pu- 
fiſhments ; the Crowns which they have 
deſerved in the moſt difficult proofs of pa- 
fence, and the immortal renown of ſuch 
fair examples , make her hope, if ſhe can 
but conſtantly' ſuffer the ills which threaten 
her; with this thought ſhe encourageth her 
af, and withont hearing thoſe reaſons 
which might make her yield, ſhe puts her- 
kf in a condition to receive the ene- 
my, and ' vigorouſly to maintain his af- 
_—_ | 
Behold her now grappling with him 3 
behold her either aſſaulted. with the vio- 
lnce-of grief; or by the* outrages of For- 
tune,” or by the darts of Calumny : as if 
the were inſenfible of all their blows, ſhe 


either tronbles herſelf to flie from them, 


or to repel-them ; ani although ſhe be 
telly wounded by them, ſhe ſuffers yy 
i L 4 @ 
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ſo much as a complaint nor a threat to 
come from her, which might make the 


" leaſt reſentment of hers appear, She ſees 


her body torn with tortures or with ſick- 
neſs, as if it did not truly belong unto her, 
or in effet, were but her Garment: She 
conſiders the loſs of her Goods as a debt 


ſhe repays Fortune,and thinks that an injury | 


is ill onely in the opinion of him that ſuffers 
it, and can truly offend onely him tha 
doth it, | 

Whilſt by theſe reaſons ſhe ſeeks to 
ſweeten her ills, they forbear not inceſflant- 
ly to perplex her with freſh pangs, which 
Dr. are ſo violent that ſhe cannot 
ſave the Body from ſuccumbing under their 
violence, and from betraying its ſenſible- 
neſs by its weakneſs, and by that languor 
which appals it,But for her own part, inſtead 
of growing weaker ſhe becomes more 
ſtrong and vigorous; and as the earth 
ſtrengthens it ſelf, when its beaten, we 
may f{ay, that the blows of grief harden her 
and render her impenetrable againſt all its 
attaints ; Grief it ſelf, which ſeems to be 
the inſeparable companion of adverſity and 


misfortune, cannot reach her ; at leaſt it ne- | 


ver riſeth to that high Region where ſhe 
forms her deſigns, and where ſhe entertains 
a calm anda continual ſerenjty, Ir's from 
RE a 
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thence ſhe ſecurely beholds the ſtorms and 


the tempeſts which agitate the inferior 


parts, the troubles and ſafferings whereof 
the with pleaſure often conſiders and ſheds 
abroad a chearfulneſs in the complaints and 
tears which the rigor of her ill often extorts 


from her Mouth and Eyes, 


And truly there is cauſe of aſtoniſhment 
to ſee her ſo calm in the midſt of chains 
and fire, in the midſt of publick deſolati- 
ons, in the midſt of ſo many things, the 
thought of which alone produceth horror 
and terror ; but that in theſe encounters 
ſhe ſhould witneſs joy, that ſhe ſhould bleſs 
her perſecutors, and that ſhe ſhould ſpeak 
her pains to be pleaſing and glorious , it's 
a thing which ſeems to combate Reaſon 
and Nature, and which is almoſt uncon- 
ceivable : We muſt alſo confeſs that this is 
the laſt effort of Conſtancy, and that ſhe 
then ought to be upheld by ſome great and 
noble Paſſion, to produce ſome great and 
wonderful effe& : For commonly griefs 
and misfortunes uſe to convey into the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt reſolute Soul 3 know 
not what kinde of bitterneſs which renders 


| tpecuiſhand wary, which at every inſtant 


forceth from it ſome ſecret complaints, and 
at length bereaves it of its ſtrength, at leaſt 
of that axdor and vivacity which it had at 
fiſt, | Its 
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*,;Ir's then there that the Soul - employs 
Conſtancy againſt Adverſaries : It's thus 
ſhe defends: herſelf from thoſe ills' which 
aſlault her with open force, Let's now ſee 
what ſhe doth: againſt thoſe which under 
the appearance ot good ſeek to ſeduce her, 
which to betray, her, flatter her ; and ro'6+ 
vercome her,uſe no.other violence but-one- 
ly thoſe: of enticements and charms. '1 
mean Voluptuouſneſs and Ambition; and 
all thoſe unjuſt. defires> which continually 
preſent themſelves unto her,which at every 
moment -prayoke and follicite her'-; ant 
which are. the more to be feated , the'Sei- 
ces; keeping intelligence with them, afid 
| foraſmuchas they promiſe felicity t6 thoſe 
who ſuffer themſelves to be-overcome by 
 theirallurements. | a2 2 
-- We:muſt certainly confeſs that ſhe uſer 
nd'other arms to defend herſelf again{t ſuch 
dangerous enemies, bur onely thoſe which 
Conftancy in theſe encounters affords het x 
ſhe knows that to render their plots and 
their fonces uſeleſs, ſheneeds onely to keep 
herſelf Riff and firm 5 and that in that con- 
dition the. cannot be. mollified with Pleas 
fures; nor lifted up with the winde of -Ho- 
nor, :nor carried away by the hope of thoſe 
goods which ſhe bach not; . ſhe knoiys:that 
Pleaſure is ever accompanied with Repen- 
tance, 
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tance, that Ambition never walks bnt on 
precipices, and that Deſire is not ſo much 
a fign as it is the cauſe of Poverty, More- 
over ſhe knows thar all the contentment, 
and all the good fortune which thoſe de- 
ceivers promiſe are but impoiſoned ſweers 
which corrupt Health and Reaſon, and de- 
ſtroy the quiet of the Mind , and the tran- 
quillity of Lite, 7 

- On ſuch like Reaſons being reſolved to 
hold out againſt them, the puts: herſelf up- 
on her guard, and ſhuts up all the avenues 
by which they might ſurpriſe her atfecti- 
ons ; ſhe turns her eyes trom the moſt pleaſ- 
ing obje&s ; ſhe ſhuts her ears tothe moſt 
charming words and perſivaſions.; ſhe flies 
the approach of all thoſe things which 
might tickle or ſeduce the ſence; For it's 
certain, that ſhe expects not iuch kinde of 
enemies 1n a ſtedfaſt poſture, and that ſhe 
teceives them not chearfully, as the doth 
the-reſt, She commonly defends herſelf 
from theſe by a wiſe retreat z; and when 
ſhe cannot ſhun their encounter, ſhe puts 
on a certain diſdainful ſeverity , which 
checks them, and renders their careſſes 
vain, and their flatteries of no uſe, We 
may even ſay,that as there are things which 
inſtead of being molified, harden themſelves 
by heat, it ſeems that the ardor of theſe 
Paſhons 
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Paſſions produceth the ſame effect in her, 
and that-that pleaſure which melts and lj- 
quifies hearts, Nanda hers. She becomes 
indeed as if ſhe were ſtupid towards all 
thoſe things which are the moſt deſirable, 
and the- moſt delicious in the world ; the 
charms of Beauty, the ſplendor of Riches, 
move her not ; Praiſe and Glory have no 
allurements for her ; but quite contrary to 
thar unhappy man who is teigned to be in- 
vironed with goods , which flye from him 
when he ſeeks to enjoy them , ſhe appears 
in the midſt of delights, which ſhe flies 
as ſoon as they become ſenfible, Tf it 
happen that the Sences betray her, and 
that unknown to her, they taſte the poyſon 
which they preſent them withal, ſhe cha- 


ſtiſeth them by the grief which ſhe cauſeth 


them to ſuffer ;. and for fear leaſt ſhe ſhould 
herſelf be infeted, ſhe keeps herſelf p 
cuiſh and auſtere, and takes a certaindiſ- 
guſt of all ſweets, and againſt all the entice- 
ments of Pleaſure, It's thus alſo that the 
preſerves herſelf from that Pride and Va- 
nity wherewith Proſperity is commonly 
puffed up, from the diſquiet and impatience 
which move violent defires, from thoſe lan- 
guors and tranſports which follow irregular 
contentments, In fine it's thus, ſhe main» 
tains herſelf in ſo juſt a temper, which por 

ers 
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ders her modeſt in good Fortune, ſevere 
in Pleaſure, content in Neceſhity, and 
every way equal and like herſelf, Theſe are 
the principal touches which Conſtancy im- 
prints in the Soul: we muſt now obſerve 
thoſe which ſhe makes on the Face and on 
the other parts of the Body, But we may 
at firſt ſay that they are ſo like thoſe which 
Boldneſs forms thereon, that did we know 
them no other ways but as two Siſter Ger- 
mans, we might eaſily by the likeneſs of 
their lineaments judge, that they are of the 
fame family, or at leaſt that they both have 
the ame inclinations, 

For as ſoon as ill preſents it ſelf to a Con- 
ſtant man,/he expects it with the ſame Eye, 
with the ſame Front, and in the ſame po- 
ſture as if he were ready to aſſault and com- 
bate its his look is firm and aflured, his 
Countenance changeth not colour, and 
without ſtirring his Brows or Lids, he 
coldly conſiders the danger which threatens 
him , and ſeems to brave with a reſolved 
mind the misfortune it (elf, 

You muſt not expe& from him com- 
plaints of injuries, nor any of thoſe ex- 
clamations wherewith Fear and Anger un- 
profitably beat the Air, Silence commonly 
ſhuts his mouth;and if he js obliged torſpeak, 
ts with;a tone of Voice which _— 
one 
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the tranquillity of his Minde, and the 
ſtrength of his Courage; tor his voice is 
neither weak nor vehement, ſlow nor im- 
petuous, \it is ſtrong, equal, and ſettled, 
and it's upheld with a certain majeſtical ac- 
cent which mixeth reſpe& and admiration 
with the fear we have to ſee him ſo near 
danger, He holds up his Head without im- 
pudence ; his port is noble without Pride; 
his pace is grave without Haughtineſs; and 
inall his ations there appears a generous 
coldneſs, and a modeſt confidence, 

But itis not onely before the aſſault that 
he appears thus refined he carries the 
ſame air and the ſame aſſurance into danger 
and into fight, When he is fiſt preſt b 
the enemy; he ſtiffens his Nerves, he holds 
his Breath,and gathering himſelf up in him- 
ſelf, he confirms and ſettles himſelf in his po- 
ſtyre, In this condition, without going back, 
he beats all aſſaults which aremade againſt 
him; he feels fire and ſword fall on him 
without looking pale; he ſees his blood 


run from all parts without aſtoniſhment; 


and findes his Body wounded with wounds, 
and torn in pieces' without complaining, 
and without ſo mnchas wrinkling hisBrow, 
If ſometimes any man makes him change 
colour, caſt forth crys, or turn up his looks, 


it paſſeth ſo ſuddenly that we may eaſtly 
judge 
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jadge, that the yiolence of the ill ſurpri- 
zed him, and chat it hach robbed from him, 
if we may. ſo ſpeak, thoſe motions from his 
Conftancy, For at the ſame time he ſup- 
3 | preſleth his complaints and his fighs ; he 


© Þ devourcth his grief, and bringing back a 
MN} calmin his Countenance with a ſmile, and 
a | with the ſweet looks of his eyes he doth 
NW | notonely reprehend his firſt reſolve, but 
© | makes it appear more gay and better plea- 
nd ſed, In fine, if he perceive the ſtrength 
UW | of his Body forſake him, and that he muſt 
Bo ſuccumb under the effort of the enemy 


1 which afſaults him, in falling he makes ir 

AC | zppear that his Courage is not caſt down ; 

I = by his fall he raiſeth up himſelf, and 

pl that it is not he that yields, bur his jl! For- 

' | tne, 

mn | For he ſuffers all the inſolency of the 


k Victor without murmuring or ſo much as 
't | Poving, He ſees thoſe blows come with» 
= out being frighted, which will be the loſs 


1 of his life, and he is already ſenſible of 
v%*, | death, yet ſtill hath a care to compoſe his 
Countenance, and to leave on his dying 
body the remains of his Conſtancy, 

S> | Butit's time to enquire the cauſe of all 


* I ticſe effetts, neither have we any thing 
oe 
2 | aretoſay of thoſe Characters which this 
— 


Pon imprints on the body , when the 
ly ig | "reſiſts 
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which we have ſpoken, ſince ſhe adds no- 
thing to her ſettled Countenance bur ſeve- 
rity, diſdain, and frowardneſs wherewith 
ſhe arms herſelf againſt their Allurements, 
and that we have already obſerved them in 
the firſt figures of this Pifture, Let's now 
examine what its nature is, fince its the 
ſource whence all theſe effects ought to 
take their original, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Nature of Conſtancy, or ſirenath 
of Conrage, 
LES A Lthough at our enterance into this 
. anal Diſcourſe, we have made the nature 


of this Paſſion appear, having been obliged 
to diſtinguiſh it from Boldneſs, to obſerve 
the difference of its motions, and the .end 
which the A propoſeth it ſelf, on 
we-muſt ſay that we have made therein but 
ag imperfect draught wherein we have one- 
ly traced out the moſt remarkable parts, 
and the grofleſt lineaments, and that now 
we muſt add the laſt touches, and thok 
colours which were wanting thereunto, 
For which purpoſe we maſt again berake 
on 
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reſiſts thoſe pleaſing and deceitful ills 
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our ſelyes to thoſe ' principles which 'we- 
have eſtabliſhed in the precederit Diſcour- 
ſes, and ſay, that Nature hath inſpired in 
every thing the care of its own preſervati- 
on, having taught them to ſeek what 1s 
fit, and to flie what was hurtful; and to 
combate what was contrary to them ; that 
the Soul as-the moſt noble and the moſt 
excellent, hath this knowledge, and theſe 
inclinations moſt ſtrong and moſt perfe&+ 
And that all thoſe Paſſions wherewith ſhe 
is continually _— are the means ſhe 
uſeth to attain thoſe ends ; ſome of them 
beirig appointed to purſue good, others to 
flie ill, atid others to afſault'ir; That in 
fine ſhe flies or aſſaults ills accordirig as ſhe 
believes herſelf weaker or- ſtronger then 
they ; and-that Fear, Timerouſneſs, and 
Deſpair are” ſigns of Weaknieſs ; as. 
Hope, Boldneſs and Anger ate -effe&ts of 
Power, os | ay 
- But becauſe: this diviſion is grounded on 
more and leſs, and that amongſt theſe two 
there is ever 'a middle, which is equality : 
It's not ſufficient to have ſhewn- that the 
Soul is ſtronger and- weaker then the Evil: 
We muſt yet add, that their forces may - 
be equal ; ſo that if ſhe ought to flie when 
he is the weaker, and aſſault when ſhe is *. 
the ſtronger, of neceſſity when ther 


ſtrengths 
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ſtxepgrhs are equal, and conſequently be- 
ing 1 oft nor aſſault, ſhe muſt re- 
main ſimply on the defenſive , and that 
without yeilding to the endeayors of the 
enemy, and without alſo undertaking any 

thing againſt him, ſhe muſt content her 
ſelf only to reſiſt. It muſt needs, I ſay, be, 
that as flying ſhe retires with procipization, 
and that ſhe darts herſelf forth with impe- 
tuofity when ſhe aſſaults, the muſt alſo 
ſtop and keep herſelf ſtiff when ſhe in- 
tends. onely to reſiſt ; and this ſtiffening 
having reſiſtance.onely for its. motive, and 
proceeding from the equality we have now 
ſpoken of, . it nwuſt make all the Nature and 
Effence of this Paſſion, there being no 0- 
ther which this motion in all circumſtances 
befits, | 
0bjefti- - But before we examine more. particalar- 


ons 70. 1y.the manner. wherewith the Sout is then. 


| th : | - 
Coin agitated, we muſt clear a difficulty which 


—_ " have eſtabliſhed ; for there is great reaſon 
ty of for us to doubt., That equality of forces 
firergth.! ſhould be the principle of this Paſſion, ſince 
it's. cextain., ſhe often forms it. when the 

Soul is ſtronger or weaker then thoſe lis 

which affault her, How many have we 

ſeen. of thaſe noble Courages who. have 
oppoſed enemies far more owt Ol 
Yeh nem-e 


ormed axj{eth from thoſe propoſitions which we 
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themſelves, who have been firm and reſo- 
ne in thoſe dangers ; wherein their loſs 
was certain, and who have conſtantly ſuf- 
fered the greateſt imaginable ills without 
hope, even without having a minde to ſhun 
them On the contrary, is it not an ordi- 
tary effect of Magnanimity not toemploy 
all ones forces againſt a weak enemy, and 
to oppoſe againſt him a mans own endea- 
yors, onely without fighting with him, or 
pretending to a Victory, whereby he might 
gain honor £ The Soul then may be moyed 
with Conſtancy at the eficounter of theſe 

ils which the eſteems weaker or ſtronger 

then herſelf; and therefore the foundation 

ori which we thought to have fo well efta- 

bliſhed this Paſſion, cannot ſuſtain ir ſelf, 

and threatens the ruine of all the ſaper- 

ſrucare, 


| Fo anſfver to ſuch ſtrong Objections, Arſwer 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that the opinion _— 
which the Soul hath of her forces is not7;g;,.. 


eſſential to the Paſſions, but an action of 
Judgmenr, and nor of the Appetite, And 
that it onely is inſtead of a natural condi- 
tion towards their produdion, in that ge- 
eral order which Nature hath preſcribed 
thoſe Powers; but foraſmuch as this order 
$ often changed in particulars, ic alſo hap- - 
pets, thac when the Paſſions form them- 
M 2 ſelves, 
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ſelves, this condition is often wanting as 
all other things which are ſtrangers to 
them, and enter not into their eſſence, 

Now this general order will have the 
ſenſitive Appetite immediately conducted 
by the imagination, as by alight which is 
proper and neceſſary unto it, and deſtina- 

ted to ſhew it all what it ought to do, And 
as ſhe would in vain propole unto it to do 

any thing, unleſs ſhe thought ir were in its 
power , theſe forces muſt neceſlarily be y 
known unto it, and ſhe muſt know whe- i 
ther they are great enough to oppoſe 
thoſe difficulties which preſent them- 4 
ſelves. q 
m 


* So that if the Faculties be not put out 
of that road which naturally they ought to 
keep, the Appetite could never form any 
motion , but che imagination muſt firſt, } £- 
have compared her ſtrength with the diffi- | ,- 
culties; but that ſhe muſt have thought her. p. 
{elf ſtronger then them, when ſhe ordains Pm 
them to: combate them ; but that ſhe muſt 
have believed ſhe was weaker when ſhe Þ| c. 
counſels us to flie them; and finally, but » 


that ſhe muſt have judged that art leaſt her ” 
forces are equal with theirs, when ſhe ob-. ol 
ligeth it to expect or to reſiſt them, For it 4, 
ſometimes happens that ſhe thinks herſelt I; - 
ſtronger, and yet ſhe will not aſſault, whe- iy 


ther 
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ther it be becauſe ſhe flights the enemies 
weakneſs, or becauſe natural Juſtice tor- 
bids her to undertake too unequal a Com- 
bate, as hath been thewed in the Diſcourſe 
of Boldne(ſs, However it be, that order 
which we have now remarked is ever ab- 
ſerved in Beaſts, in whom theſe two Fa- 
culties abſolutely command, and are not 
hindered in their Functions by any ſuperi- 
or Power which they are ſubject to, But it 
isnot ſo with Man, in whom Reaſon an 
Will ought to govern the ſenfitive Ap- 
petite, and cauſe it to moveas it pleaſeth 
them ; for it often happens that theſe Fa- 
culties, without having reſpect to thoſe 
motives which the imagination propoſeth 
tothe Appetite, oblige him to flie when he 
might aſſault or defend himſelt, and to 
foht and reſiſt when he ought to berake 
himſelf ro flight : Ir is not but that 
Reaſon ſees that the Combate and the re- 
iſtance which ſhe cauſeth the inferior part 
tomake, are uſelsſt to overcome thoſe dif- 
ficulties, or to ſtop their courſe, Burt as 
unprofitable as they are for theſe particu- 
ar motives, they ſerve for others, which 
t judgeth more noble and more uſeful 
then thoſe, And the vain endeavors which 
It then moves in the Appetite, are the 
means which it -employs to attain the pro- 
| M 3 poſed 
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poſed end, Thus ſhe often aſſaults an ene» 
my, when ſhe knows not very well who 
ſhall be overcome, Bur it's onely to ac- 
quire honor and glory wherewith generous 
actions are rewarded ; ſhe ſuffers couragi- 
ouſly grief, torments aud death it ſelf, not, 
to avoid the effet which ſhe believes in- 
evitable, but to merit thoſe Crowns which 
Heaven and Earth give unto Conſtancy, 
In a word, there are divers motives which 
may engage her in thoſe deſigns, and which 
are good or ill, according as ſhe is en- 
lightned with falſe or true light, Burt itis 
ſill certain, that in all theſe encounters 
ſhe goes againſt the general order which 

ought to regulate the motions of the infe- 
ror part, and which ſhe herſelf uſeth to fol- 
low in her ordinary actions, there being 
nothing more reaſonable then to flye when 
weare weakeſt, to aſſault when ſtrongeſt, 
and to reſiſt upon equal terms, 

WhyCon. _ But It 1s not enough to know that the 

fancy re- Soul reſiſts ; we muſt {ee what the end is of 

Sits il. this reſiſtance, and what profit ſhe gets 

thereby; for it ſeems as if it would be more 
advantagious for her to flie thoſe ills which 

ſeem invincible, then to expoſe herſelf to 
its violence, and ſuffer thoſe efforts which 
may give her, ifnot much diſcommodity, 

yet at leaſt much trouble, confidering 19 

Py _—_ —_— 
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» | her nitural averſion towards it, its princi- 
o | paleffet being to put itby, and eftrange 
- | itfrom her preſence, ſhe ought to follow 
5 | the motion of this Paſſion, and not expe& 
- | :nenemy ſhe cannot overcome, L 
t Did Reafon onely engage her to this re- 
- | fiſtance, ir were eafſe to diſcover the ad- 
h | vantages ſhe pretends to make; thoſe mo- 
y, | fives of honor and glory which ſhe com- 
h | monly propoſeth in thoſe encounters , 
h | would evidently make it appear, that ſhe 
n- | aſpires to thoſe noble rewards, and that 
is | thoſe are the fraits which her Courage pre- 
rs || tendsto gather , but becauſe theſe morives 
ch | aeextraordinary, and unknown to the fan- 
& | &, as hath been ſhewn, that they. are not 
l- | i beaſts; and that in our ſelves Reaſon 
ng | doth not always force the inferior part, but 
n || ſuffers it to go its commion road 5; we muſt 
& | ſeek ſome other end proper and natural 
unto it, and ſee what ſhe pretends unto, 
he | when ſhe takes a reſolution to reſiſt thoſe 
of | Us which aſſault her, 
ets | To ſpeak to the purpoſe, it's not ſo eafte 
Tre | tobe diſcovered as ſome may think, And 
ch | wemuſt confeſs, that chat light which en- 
to | lightens the Soul in thoſe otcafions, is of 
ch || the rank of thoſe. which Nature ſheds a- 
y, | broad in all thoſe things, which without 
{0 | knowing, know wherero- they ought. to 
= - tend, 
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tend, and which without . perceiving it 
moves to their end, The Soul indeed 
knows that ſhe ought to aſſault ill, and || ox 
that ſhe ought to overcome it; that ſhe || bt 
ought to reſiſt it, and that ſhe muſt oppoſe || w 
violence ;'but ſhe knows not why ; and the I ti 
underſtanding it {elf, which often doth the || wi 
ſame actions, is not always adviſed of the | w 
true motion - which made it undertake || th 
them, * | i 
_ Upan this ground we may ſay, that as Þ| di 
- the Soul aflaults.her enemy our of hopeto || br 
overcome him, and that ſhe ſeeks to over- || pr 
come him ; to take from him the powerof || w 
doing ill; that ſhe alfo reſiſts him notto | in 
take away lits power, but onely to ſtop the | by 
courſethereof, ,and hinder it from produ- || gt 
Cing its effect ; that the advantage ſhe pre- | wv 
tends to make from this hinderance, is to | $i 
retard her. own Joſs as long as ſhe reſiſts; || hi 
or to cauſe the. enemy to loſe its willto | w 
contyinue his aſſaplts, letting of him know || cc 
that with the ſtrength ſhe hath, ſhe cannot || : 
be overcome. : And laſt of all, to. ſhun the | w 
danger wherein ſhe would be engaged, did || re 
ſhe bur yield or take flight; for ſhe can never || th 
flyebur the muſt forfake and quite abandon || fe 
her-Strengch and Courage, and to augment || by 
tnoſe of her enemy,or at leaſt give him free- 
dom to do all the4ll he is capable of. - 
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-Tneffe&t, did we not oppoſe grief, fear, 


and other evils which are in us, they would 


overflow all the-parts of the ſoul, and would 
bring her to languiſh and to deſpair : Did 
we not conſtantly ſuffer injuries, adverſi- 
ties, and other miſchiefs which come from 
without the imagination, ſeeing no means 
whereby to ſtop their courſe, would tanfie 
them greater then they are, and make them 
always appear extream and infufferable, 
did we not even ſometimes ſtiffen under the 
burthen of our ſufferings, we ſhould be op- 
preſt by their weight ; and thoſe parts 
which yielded to the violence thereof, fall- | 
ing on thoſe which upheld them, would 
batter them by theirfall, and fill them with 
grief, In a word, whatſoever ill the Soul 
would flie, ſheis in the ſame danger that a 
Souldier caſts himſelf into who falls before 
his enemy, or that a whole Army incurs 
when it flies the fight of a Conqueror, who 
comes pouring down upon 1t, 
: Ler's then conclude, that the motive 
which ſhe propoſeth in Boldnels, 1s to be- 
rave the enemy of the power of doing ill, 
that in Conſtancy ſhe onely ſuſpends its et- 
k&, and that in; Fear ſhe ſeeks to ſhun it 
by flight, Now as there is more ſecurity to 
have no enemy, then to have one who doth 
harm us-3 and neither js this ſo much » 
| Ee 


b 


Why Con- 


0” 
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be feared as one who puts himfelf in po- 
ture to doit: So it's alſo true, that the 
Soul .is more ſecure in Boldneſs. which de- 
ſtroys ill, then in Conſtancy which hinders 
onely its effe&t : As for theſame reaſon, ſhe 
ever thinks to fight before ſhe thinks of 
her own defence, and never reſolves to 
flye bur at her greateſt extremity, that be- 
ing Er worſt condition and the ſaddeſt 
poſture ſhe can be reduced unto, leaving 
the enemy with full power and liberty to 
work her ruine, 


The ſoul then reſiſts the ills which aſſault 


P, 


ftancy res _—_ ſtop the courſe of them ; Ler's now 


fiſts ill, 


ſee how ſhe reſiſts them, For we queſtion 
not here that exterior reſiſtance, which is 
performed by the action of the parts which 
oppoſe themſelves againſt the efforts of 
thoſe things which might harm them, Be- 
{ides that, there ate ills, againſt which the 
motions of the Soul would in vain employ 
this reſiſtance,as thoſe which are purely ſpi- 
ritual are; for it reſiſts not-aflictions by the 
oppoſition of corporal forces, but by her 
own proper ſtrength, Beſides that , the 
motions of the Appetite do not abyaysde- 
{cend to the organs, whether it be becauſe 
they are reſtrained by Reaſon, ,or becauſe 
they are ſometimes formed fo quickly, and 
move ſo readily chat it's _——— 
0 
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hould have time to communicate them- 


f 


ſelves with the Body, It's certain that all 
theſe exterior motions, which are obſerved 
in the Paſſions, are the effefts and ſequels 
of thoſe which are formed within the Soul ; 
ſo that if the Body reſiſt outwardly , the 
Soul alſo muſt within herſelf perform the 
fame action , or to ſpeak it better, ſhe 
muſt of herſelf reſiſt before ſhe can reſiſt 
by the Bodies means, So that we are ob- 
liged to ſeek in what manner ſhe makes 
this ſecret and inward reſiſtance, which ſhe 
employs againſtſpiritual ills and which is the 
ſource and cauſe of that which ſhe cauſeth 
to be made in the organs, This will be 
nothing difficult , having ſo often ſhewn 
that the agitations of the body are the im3- 
oes and the Characters of thoſe which are 
made in the Appetite; that there is ſome 
relation and ſome reſemblance betwixt 
them ; aud that the Soul exciting bothof 
them, its very likely ſhe would render them 
asuniform as ſhe can, 

Now we experiment it in our ſelves, 
that when we muſt make an outward re- 
liſtance againſt a puiſſant Adverſary , we 
ſop and remain firm; and to fortifie our 
klves againſt his aſſaults, we ſtiffen our 
Muſcles and our Nerves, and there 1s no 
partabout us which becomes not harder 
| ad 
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and more ſolid by the effort which we giye 
our ſelves : Somewhat therefore like rhis 


muſt be done in the Soul, and conſequent- 


ly ſhe muſt neceſſarily ſtop and confirm 
herſelf, that gathering her forces together 
ſhe muſt ſtiffen herſelf in herſelf: In a word, 
ſhe muſt take, as it were. a kinde of a con- 
ſiſtence, which yields not eaſily to the 
The if ſhock and aſſault of the enemy, 
Fening of We are now to ſee how ſhe can ſtiffen 
the Soul herſelf, and of what nature this Firmneſs 
See. mes, which ſhe makes uſe of in this occaſion; 
{, ang but becauſe this hath been already done in 
how. the Diſcourſe of Hope, and that in that 
place the Reader may finde wherewith to 
ſatisfie his curioſity , It will be ſufficient to 
examine here what it is that makes this 
Rifneſs, and whether it be a means able to 
ſtop the courſe and violence of the ills 


which aſſault the ſoul. 


For it ſeems at firſt, that this firmneſs | 


ſerves to this purpoſe onely but in corpo- 
ral things, which being unable to pene- 
trate one another are conſtrained to ſtop 
when they meet with any which yields not 
to their motion ; ſo that in ſtiffening the 
Body, and keeping of it firm, we ſuſtain 
the weight of a burthen , we break the 
current of a- wave and of a torrent; we 
ſtop the impetuofity of an enemy which 

a prefleth 
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rrefſeth upon us, and would overthrow 
Us, 

But in thoſe things which have no Bo- 
dies, as the Will and Appetite, the ſtif- 
neſs which either of them takes, cannot 
nall likelihood ſtop the courſe nor the mo- 
tion of ill, whether corporal or ſpiritual , 
the reaſon of penetration having no place 
in thoſe things, In effect, let the ſoul ſtiffen 
and ſtrengthen it {elf as much as ſhe can,' 
ſe cannot ſtop the leaſt corporal motion.! 
wleſs ſhe alſo ſtiffen the parts and the or- 
22ns of the Body ſhe animates, And if ſhe 
aaulcs thoſe ills which are truly or any 
way ſpiritual, ſuch as are injuries, miſhaps, 
Mictions, and the like ; this ſtiffening we 
have ſpoken of feems to he a means altoge- 
ther uſeleſs to reſiſt it, 


Let's firſt therefore ſay , that there is 7 forts 


two ſorts of Firmneſs ; the one which pro- of Firm- 
| nejs, 


ceds from material qualities, and 1s onely 
tobe found in hard and ſolid Bodies ; the 
other comes from the impetuoſity of the 
motion, and is common to all things which 
move, whether corporal or ſpiritual, Thus 
Water, Air, and Wind which are of a flu- 
d nature, and yield eaſily, acquire a firm- 
neſs by their agitation, which ſtops the 
moſt ſolid Bodies, Thus Angels, De- 
nons, and all ſeparated ſubſtances reſtrain 
One 
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one the other, according as their motions 


are more powerful, as we have elſewhere 
manifeſted it, Now the Firmneſs which 
the Appetite hath is of this kinde; forir 
proceeds from the only motion it makes in 
ſtiffening it ſelf, even as the members be- 
come firm by the tonick motion, of which 
we have ſpoken in the Diſcourſe of Hope, 
And as by the firſt ſtiffening the bodies te- 
fift, becauſe they are hard and impenetrable; 
foalfo by the latter,all other things refiſt by 
reaſon of the motion which they make, 
which ſtops what it encounters, and is in- 
compatible with it, So that the Appetite 
refiſts ills, by making a contrary to what 
they make, 

r becauſe there are ſome which ate 
corporeal, and other ſpiritttal ; it's certain, 
that the Firmnefs which this part of the 
ſon! rakes in ſtiffening it ſelf, cannot of it 
ſelf alone ftop corporal morions , how 
weak foever they are, but neceffarily the 
exterior organs muft contribute thereunto, 
and rhat if it be formed without them, it 
would prove a vain and uſeleſs violence, 
and an imperfect motion, which would not 
rftove to that end which Nature had pre 
ſcribed it, For ſhe hath afforded the Ap 
petite the power to ſtiffen it ſelf ar the et- 


comer of corporal and ſenfible ifls, but 
onely 
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onely tO inſpire the ſame motion in thoſe 
Ficulties which are under its dire&ion, and 
auſe the organs to make that reſiſt- 
zace, which is neceflary in thoſe encoun- 
ters, 

As for thoſe ills which truly, or in ſome 
manner are ſpiritual , we muſt conſider 
mhether they have motion, as Grief, Fear, 
and the reſt of the Paſſions ; for it's cer- 
tain, that theſe may be ſtopped and reſtrain- 
ed by the reſiſtance onely which the Ap- 
petite makes by ſtiffening it ſelf in it ſelf, 
Foraſmuch as water loſeth its rapidity, and 
wen its fluidity when it ſettles and con- 
zeals; fo when the Appetite ftiffens ic 
elf, the motions of the reſt of the Paffigns 
muſt ceaſe or diminiſh, If the Soul indeed 
ut it ſelf up in Grief, if it dilate it ſelf in 
Joy, if it retire it ſelf in Fear, we need 
wedoubt but Conſtancy foreſecing theſe 
motions , or arriving afterwards muſt 
eds hinder or reftrain then, bereaving 
the Appetite of the liberty or facility of 
moving it ſelf by that ſtifnels which ſhe 
lwpriats in it, 

But when the ills are withourmotion, as 
njaries, exiles, poverty, in a word, all 

ſewhichare not in therank of Paſſions, 
W.cannot ſay that the Appetice' properly 
ad immediately refifts them ; for thas ic 
can- 
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cannot reſiſt thoſe things which move ng; 
as hath been ſaid ; conſequently thoſe ills 
muſt then have had ſome motion ; butir 
reſiſts them onely by —_— it ſelf to 
thoſe Paſſions which they uſually cauſe, 
Truly he that conſtantly ſuffers Poverty, 
doth not properly reſiſt Poverty, but the 
orief, the impatience, rhe peevithneſs which 
follows after it, And he that ſuffers death 
with a courage, cannot truly reſiſt death, 
fince it as yet 1s not, but onely Fear, Grief 
and Deſpair which the image of fo fright- 
ful an ill raiſerh up in the Soul, Neither 
are all theſe things Ills in effect, but onely 
as we know that they are ſo; foraſmuch'ss 
a Man who thinks not himſelf poor ſuffes 
not the Ills of Poyerty ; and that there ate 
many who effectually are ſo;; and who' hit 
the knowledge of ir, yet place it not inthe 
ranck of Evils. Sothat ill is not il] bat 
from the knowledge and the reſentment we 
have of it, Now the knowledge is no true 
motion, there being no part of the - Sov 
which moves but the Appetite, and ther 
fore there is no reſiſtance to be made agaidft: 
it, when ic continues in the Knowledge, 
buc onely when it deſcends in the me, 
titive part, where it forms thoſe Paſhons 
which the Soul may refiſt, as hath bee 
ſaid, | | 8 

Lets 
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he Chiracters of the Paſſ;ons. 
1.:Let's return. to our former Diſcotirſe; 
and ſay , ; That after having cleared all 
thoſe dfficulties , it ſeems as it. nothing 
could hinder us from defining Conſtancy to 
te a motion of, the Appetite, whereby the Soul 
ſettles and ftiffens: herſelf in hirſelf , to reſiſt 
thoſe ills which aſſault her, | 


hope to reliſt difficulties ; and if this ſtiffen- ps. 
ing is the difference of the -motion which 
diſtinguiſheth this Paſſion from the reſt, as 
hath been ſaid, Conſtancy , to which we 
give the ſame definition, 1s nothing differ- 
eat from; Hope, or that neither of them are 
well defined.: ' If indeed we ought to con- 
fider in the Paſſions nothing bur the ſimple 
ation which che: Appetite gives it (elf; 
is conſequence certainly were infallible; 
butit.is not the onely thing which ſpecifies 
the Paſſion ; there is. another motive which: 
regulates this motion; which is as it were: 
theform ofit;' and reftrains it to ſuch or 
ſuch a ſpecies. So that according as the: 
cotporal motions are different the one from 
the other, bythe difference of the term 
ad:end which they: tend unto ; thoſe of 
tie Soul arediyerſified by the ſeveral mo» 
liyes ſhe propoſethto' herſelf; So we have 


; [Akrved, that ſhe equally darted herſelf 


N forth 


-- But this definition raiſeth -new doubts $ Wherein, 
for if 'the Soul ſettle and Riffen it ſelf in #92* and 
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forth in Defire and in Boldneſs, and that 
notwithſtanding ſhe: ſuffered twa different 
Paſſions ; foraſmuch as in the one ſhe dart- 
ed herſelf forth' towards the good , that 
ſhe might draw neat it ; and _ in the 0+ 
ther: ſhe caſts: herfelf forth ganſt ill, that 
the might aſſault and cnet? re.” We may 
alſo. fay, that in Hope and in ©onſtancy 
ſhe moves after: the ſame manner y- chat ſhe 
Riffens herſelf in both to-refiſt 'the difficult 
_ties;. but that there are different motives 
which diſtinguiſh:them from one theortkitr, 
For in Hope: ſhe ſbiffens herſel: nor attually 
to. refiſt difficulties, bur ' onelyito put hers 
felf in a condition1o reſiſt them; 3& ithaps 
pen he be aſſaulted by -tham ;, 'Foraſmich 
as the conliders. not the ill butby' the wdy; 
2s'2: thingi far:off , 'as an ;enemy::the:c28 | moy 
maſter ; but in” Conſtancy: thethffens hers | fig 
ſelf. effectually to reſiſt - 1t ,: becawe:: it's | mez 
preſent: thar aſfaults her, and ſeems! in\igs ted, 
cible: Se that. we may fay, that: ehe. Sonl | agit 
incboth theſe Paſio Jook like the:Gene: | er 
ral of an Army-whenhe paſſerh: rhyough al | fige 
enemies Country, and when be finds hiws[laes 
felf furprized in fome Ambufcado:z/ in ti ſy 
_— doubrful:of meeting: the enemy; [-/e 
heomaicheth in: good” order; he keeps his [egg 
Mane: and puts himſelf: uv poſture; 0-704 [uk 4} 
tſtance if he: hols/be affair! ; in tilts | 


other 
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other he firides himſelf etgaged arjongſt 
them before he was aware of them ; and of 
neceffity, unleſs he will flie, : hemuſt defend 
himſelf: Even ſo when the Soul hopes tor 
any good, ſhe marcheth towards it throngh 
althoſe difficulties which environ it;and be- 
ng in-dotbt of being affaulted by chem, the 
ſands on her guard, fottifies & prepares her 
{elf to fight it: they fhowld come and aflaulr 
her;but inConftancy the finds herſelf ſarpri- 
xd by the'ill},, which perhaps ſhe had never 
expected;had ſhe but had time to have difco- 
rered/it', nor dares the affault it, beirig 1in- 
able todo ought ebfe but _ herfelf t© 
ts nolence, and bear itreftort, +7 

- Having cleared this: donbt , anothes'd- 
neth; far more important , which dto-& 
more difficult to reſ61lve'; tor # the'Son! 
ſiffens herſelf in Conftanicy, andit by its 

30s | means ſhe reſiſts Grief, and Joy, atid the 
vs | tefbf the :Paſſons,,. the Appetire muſt be 
al | witated with contrary: motions ; arid for 
ene | exithple; 'oppoſing, ir-:{&lf: to Joy, it muſt 
ha |fifen it; ſolb ar the ſanie time when-it .di- 
1m» [lates it felf, and conſequiently ſuffer two op» 
18] poſtre and incompatible motions, 
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mt ſeems very eafie to! anſwer this Obt way be 

s bisfkGion, if ic were crue, That Beaſts were 577247 

res Jakt able to reſiſt: their : Paſſons,' anct'that :4e rep 

| bf [this kinde of Canſtancy were proper an] f the 
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\ther |; 


pecu- 


Paſſions, 
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peculiar unto Man , foraſmuch as we might 
then ſay,that theſe oppoſite motions would 
not be tound together, and that reſiſtance 
zuſt be formed in the Will, whilſt the | " 
other Paſſion did agitate the inferior parts; 
yet were it true that Manalone were capa- 
ble of Conſtancy, as it is very: likely, the | © 
difficulty would ſtill remain entire, ſince { 
its certain that the Will 'may reſiſt its 
-own motions; and that being ſuſceptible of 
all the Paſſions which touch at the Sences, i 
and: there being ſome of them 'particular Þ *** 
which are unknown to the interior parts; 
ſach are Envy, Ambition and Impudence: M 
Neceſlarily in oppoſing the - Paſſion of j 
Conſtancy, ſhe muſt at the ſame-time ſuf- |S 
fer theſe contrary motions, even:commun-| ®" 
nicate them to the Appetite, -whei ſhe is| >< 
conſtrained by it to refiſt thoſe- motions roy 
which agitate it, = 23: <ft-al ry 
Let's firſt therefore ſay, that the Will **- 
and the Appetite may engage themſelves Find 
in ſo great a reſiſtance, and ſettle and ſti | 
fen themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that they wil Wi 
. not-be able to ſuffer any other motion; 
and that in this condition if they have not cld 
tutherto received a Paſſion, they will alto- 
; gether hinder it from forming it ſelf; or'1 
# already be there, they will ſtifle it ad 
ftop'its courſe by the firmneſs which the) 


have 


Wy t 
acont 
Will 

Parts \ 
Motio, 


or 


p , 
the) 
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have confirmed themſelves in, And it-is 


certainly ſo, that a ſtrong and magnanimous_ 


man ſo ſtrengthens his Courage againſt 
injuries, loſſes, and other accidents of For- 
tune, that they make no impreſſion in his 
Soul ; or if he be ſurpriſed by them, he pre- 
ently ſtifles the reſentment of vengeance, 
and of the affliction which they give him, 
Now in this caſe it's certain, that the in- 
convenience propoſed is not to befeared , 
becauſe that then the Will and the Appe- 
titeare agitated with one motion onely, and 
that they are moved by no other Paſſion 
but this, Conſtancy and ſtrength of Cou- 
rage; but when they ſtiffen not themſelves 
lomuch, and that their Firmneſs is not ſo 
great but that they may alſo ſuffer ſome 
other motion z then you muſt imagine thae 
the fame thing happens to them as unto 
the Air, when it's agitated with contrary 
winds, or the Sea when it ſuffers in ſome 
ſtreights the encounter of ſeveral currents 
and the ſhock of the encountring waves 
for as in thoſe Bodies which are fluid, and 
ſield eaſily , there! are parts which make 


o.["ay through others, which are driven by 
Jacontrary motion z It's very likely that the 


Will and the Appetite have allo ſeveral 
parts which may be agitated with diffcreng 


Laveſ9tions, and chat in ſome of them, theef- 
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fafion which' Joy requires , will be made 
whilſt the reft ſtiffen themſelves to reſiſt 
it; And this may eaſily be perſwaded, 
if ye conſider that the reaſonable Soul 
and the intelligence which are altoge- 
ther undiviſible, have, as it were, diyers 
parts, wherein we may receive different a- 
gitations, | 
Or we muſt fay, that even as the impreſ- 
ſion of two oppofite motions makes nor 
the Bodies which receive them move at the 
ſame time forwards and backwards ; but it 
confounds theſe two motions,fo that if they 
are of an equal ftrength, the body moves 
neither this way nor that, or elfe it moves 
bur on that fide whereto the ſtrongeſt com- 
peſts it, but more weakly then it would 
ave done, had'it not been kept back by 


the other : So when the Will and the Ap- 


petite are agitated withany motion, ifano-| 


ther contrary thereunto happen, a certain 
mixture is made which weakens them both, 
and which alſo diminiſheth thoſe Paſſions 
which are formed of it, And indeed by ex- 
perience we know , that Conftancy weak- 
ens affliction, but that this alſo abates very 
much of her force, and that from time te 


time the Sout had need -to reanimate 15 


Conrage, and to take up new Arms for 
continue her own defence, and not fuf 
herſelf to be overcome; ' Nov 
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arallels to one another ; 


\ Appetite as 


ought to take in its motions, muſt at 


the other to ſtop it , which is above 


(par 


'For thoſe who have moſt curiouſly 


there are, as it were, two parts in it 
ohe of which is low, next to the. ſenſi 


borhood ſuffers it elf ro be eaſily car 


which for that cauſe is called the top 


heigh 
| hah effuſed the light of rrue Reaſon, 
1 the ſeeds of all the vertues; and it's 
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- Now for the reft, how ſtrange ſoever it The will 
ſeem that we-have- placed the Will and the 


the 


ſame time make unto it two contrary pro- 
poſitions, - the one to form the Paſhon, and 


the 


power of a material and determinate Facul- 
Nay, eyen the Underſtanding how 
ate ſoever it be from matter, and how 
iniverſal ſoever it be,would never go fo far, 
had ſhe not thoſe ſeveral ſtages, and thoſe 
ſeveral degrees which its known to have, 


CK- 


amined the nature thereof, confeſs that 


the 
tive 


Soul, and which by reaſon of that neigh- 


ried 


away, and corrupted by the ſences; the 
] %her is more-pure and raiſed up higher, 


and 


t of the Underftandirig, wherein God 
an 

that 
alſo 


onely can 
refi$t the 
Yet Paſſions. 


it's certain that-the inferior part alone is 
got able to.refiſt theſe Paſhons, but that the 
ſuperior muſt inſpire it with the deſign and 
motion-; otherwiſe the imagination which 
propoſeth to the Appetite deſigns which jt 
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alſo which inſpires the Will to refiſt thoſe 
Paſſions which the other hath raiſed there, 
unknown or contrary to its advice, thus 
theſe contrary deſigns whereof we have 
ſpoken, are not formed by one and the ſame 
power, ſince that which ſerves for Con- 
ſtancy is formed in the higheſt part of the 
Underſtanding, and that which ſerves to 
that Paſſion to whichit is to be oppoſed, is 
made in the lower region, 5 


Nene But we have marched too far on preci- 
reſiſts not v5 | | . 7  liave thatk he: 
rf bur by PIES and on thorns , let's leave theſe by 
Conſtancy 


ways, and theſe ſubje&ts, which with their 
difficulty aſtoniſh the mind : Let's onely 
obſerve, that Conſtancy and ſtrength of 
.Ccourage, is alone the only means by which 
the Soul truly reſiſts the Paſſions ; for al- 
though ordinary Philoſophy propoſeth 0- 
thers untous, as to divert our thoughts 
from the obje&t which raiſeth them, to 
weaken their power by Ratiocination, to 
fall upon other contrary Paſſions, and the 
like, Yet to conſider it well, therein there is 
no true reſiſtance , they are rather flights or 


fights then a ſimple defence, For when 


ve will not conſider the” injury which we 


receive, thatis nct to defend: our ſelves 


from Anger, it's toflie itz even as itisto 


. aſfault.ir, when we employ a contrary Paſ- 


{ton for to deſtroy it, 
0, 6 But 
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.. But yet todeſerve the honor to have re- 


fiſted them, in what way ſoever it were, 
we muſt have had the defign'; for we may 
divert a man from being angry ; we ma 

alſo inſpire another Paſſion in him whic 

= appeaſe his fury, and fear may fall up- 
on him, which may take from him that 
ſence of vengeance which he may have con- 
ceived, And yet a man will nor ſay that in 
theſe encounters he reſiſts his Paſſion, for 
that he had it not in his intention, Ir is 
even ſo with Beaſts, in whom one Paſſion 
may weaken and deſtroy another, in whom 
the ſame Appetite may ſtiffen it ſelf, and by 
its ſtiffening hinder it ſelf from taking the 
impreſſion ' of another motion: No, they 
do not for that refiſt their Paſſions , be- 
cauſe beſides that they cannot, as I have 
ſaid, form the deſign of it; it muſt needs 
be that they muſt be able to refle& on their 
ations, againſt thoſe maxims which we 
have elſewhere eſtabliſhed, Let's then 
conclude, that Conſtancy isa motion of the 
Appetite, by which the Soul confirms and 
ftiffens ic ſelf init (elf, with an intention 


toreliſt thoſe ills which aſſaulc it, 


| Toexamine now thoſe ills, would beto 
fall into uſcleſs and impertinent repetiti- 
ons; for they are the ſame which move 
Boldneſs, and all what we have ſaid-of them 
in 


m_y 


The dif- 

ferences 

07 Con- 
ancy. 


conſiderable is that which'reſiſts the/Paiff 


The ChavaSGerr of tbe Faſſiout; 
inthat place, may b& here applied: It: will 
ſuffice if we cemember:thet wnder the hotia 
on of il}, -we underſtand; not onely-a; pure 
privation, .but. alſo, the cauſes: which pro- 
duce it, and the incommodities whigh fol- 
low it ; and that the two latter are the true 
ills which the Soul reſiſts. 4 
.. Weſhould have nothing more to ſay on 
this ſubje&, did not the method which we 
have followed in the reſt of the Paſſions gb» 
lige us to obſerve the moſt remarkable dif 
ferences of Conſtancy , 'and chiefly thoſe 
which. may- ſerve to afford us a reaſon. for 
thoſe Characers which-ſhe imprints in the 
Soul andin the Body, Let's then ſay, that 
there arenone eſſential, foraſmuch as the 
motion:;.aad the motive which cauſe all wie 
eſſence: of this Paſſion, are equally tobe 
found in-all forts of Conſtaney ; as. for 
thoſe, which we call accidental, the. moſt 
remarkable. are drawn from the ſabjes 
wherein ſhe is found, or from the objet 
which xaifeth it, or from the relation which 
it hath wicthReaſon: For if we conſider ts 
ſubjeR,- ic. hach one which: iis in the-Will, 
and another which is in the: ſenſitive Appe 
fice:' In, reſpedt of the Qbjed there are di- 
vers ſorts, according} te the ſeveral: ſos 
of ill which-aflaulc the Soul ; but the mok 
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ons, and that which oppoſeth it (elf to the 
viokence and endeavors of exterior ills ; 
this is common ta all Animals, and depends 
altogether on corporal ſtrength ; namely 
on thoſe which are moſt proper to ſuffer, 
ſuch as are to be found in the melancho- 
ly temperature, of which we haye ſpoke 
in tne Diſcourſe of Boldneſs ; the other is 
proper and peculiar for Men , and princi- 
pally far thoſe which are moſt reaſonable , 
becauſe it's commonly Reaſon which 
moves us to oppoſe the Paſſions, ſo that 
herein there needs no other ſtrength bur 
that of the Soul ; wherefore thoſe whoſe 
ſpirits are ftrong by nature or by ſtudy, are 
moſt ſuſceptible of it: It's true, that the 
force of the minde depends often from the 
temperature ; whence 1t is that. young peo- 
ple and Women whoſe ſpirits by reaſon 
of their conſtitution are leſs ſtrong, are 
tronbled to refiſt their Paſſions, 

Finally, There are ſome that are vertu- 
ous, others vicious, according as they are 
conformable or contrary ta right Reaſon, 
and fo ferve for the matter of Vertues or 
Vices, In effec, Juſtice boxroweth from 
this Paſſion Eirmnefs which is, neceſſary 
= _ refiſt - —oy Hatred me fach 0- 
ther things as might corrupt it z Temper- 
ance conla not moderate the motions of 
eng 
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the concupiſcible 'Appetite : but © by . its 


means; and thoſe Vertues which force: 


produceth by reſiſtance, ſuch as are. Pati- 


ence, Conſtancy and Perſeverance, are. 


maintained onely by it, On the contrary, 
rhen ſhe ſtraggles out of the right way, 
and abandons the conduct of Reaſon, there 
isno Vice which ſhe doth not encourage 
and aſſiſt, becauſe ſhe alone reſiſts thoſe 
motions which. the Conſcience inſpires al- 
ways in thoſe who undertake or executeany 
evildefign : But although ſhe may be found 
in all vicious ations, there are ſome where- 
in ſhe appears more, as in Temerity ,-in 
Hard-heartedneſs, and in Opiniaſtrecy , 
as we ſhall hereafter make it appear, 

Now all thoſe terms wherewith we uſe 
to expreſs Boldneſs, are alſo employed for 
Conſtancy ; For to ſay a man hath ſuffered 
death Conſtantly, we uſe to ſay he hath 
ſuffered it with a Courage, with Reſoluti- 
on, with Affurance, without fear; and 
without apprehenſion ; and this happens 
from that Conſtancy is as it were a demy 
Boldneſs, at leaſt it is inftead of ir, when 
it hathno' cauſe to fight,. whether we de- 
ſpiſe the enemy, or becauſe its forces are 
not ſufficient to aſſault it, Whereforethe 
ſame cauſes an1 the ſame preparatives 


which ſerve the one do allo ſerve the other, 
wo And 
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And certainly, after 'the Soul hath fonnd 
its forces'to be equal with thoſe of the ene- 
mies which aſſaults her, ſhe aflures herſelf 
that ſhe ſhall not be conquered, and con- 
ſequently ſhe harh no cauſe to beaffraid : 
In purſuit whereof ſhe takes a Reſolution 
torefiſt him, and for that cauſe ſhe raiſeth 
her. forces, . that ſhe may ſtiften and con- 
firm herſelt in her yu and if it be neceſſa- 
ry, ſhe cauſeth--the ſame motion. to be 
made in the outward organs, As for 
Courage it's certain_that-it's in common 
with Boldneſs, and with Conſtancy , for 
the Reaſous alleadged in the former Chap- 
7 2. 31 
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_ CHAP, I1L 


What the motion of the Spirits and-of the 
Humors is in Conſtancy, 


Soul, and that they always move. as ſhe p'pun 
moves ; if it be true that ſhe Riffens herſelf :hem- 
in Conſtancy, they. muſt needs; alſo ſuffer ****: 
the ſame agitation; : ſo that ſince we have 
treated of their ſtiffening in the Diſcourſe 
of Hope, it ſeems that we ſhould: have no- 
thing more to ſay. hexe, unleſs we ſhould 
iT repeat 


ues the ſpirits follow the motions-'of the Ho». the 


repeat tlioſe things which we have thete al- 
T&dy examined, Yet befides that, the na- 
rareof this motion is extteamly hid , -neis 
ther is the repetition. of thefe obſcure and 
d$ficult-chings uſeleſs , and that ir would 
be tronbleſoni to ſeek far off what ought 
to be here ktiown; it's fit we ſhould repem 
2 part of the chings which we have fajd, 
adding: thereunto -(@ffÞ: new  confidera- 
tions t6r"-the: better Waring of the Sub- 
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We muſt firſt therfote remember that the 
Spirits'Aifeh chemifelves not by congeal- 
ing thetnſelves, | as-it happens in ſonde dif- 
eaſes, foraſmuch as that would render them 
immoveable, and that this Paſſion hinders 
them not from being carried to thoſe pla- 
ces where theyate neceſfary-, nor reſtrain- 
ing and taking themſelves up in themſelves, 
for thirthey caanct reſtrein themſefves but 
they muſt retiremwardly,. and ehenit muſt 
needs be that contrary to the nature of 


Catfftatiey the face mnt look. pate [arid 


... thatize colour, the bloottwithwhich they 


are mixed being'forcedt0 follow:themn;and 
as they dog toabandonthe exterior: parts, 
They therefore ſtiffen -themfelyes: by the 
intermiſſion of che Soul} © which fubjeas 
their parts/to a certain-ofder under; which 
itrefrainsthem, withowt beingumore fre 
Make fe or 
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re; But to 
conceive this -kinde: of 'motiott} which is 
extreamly hid, and-moſt difficutr:toibe-con- 
ceived; wemuſt make: ufe.of the ſame ex- 
ample, which we formerly made uſe of, and 
imagine thar it herein happens: niewupon as 
yater::which-ſetcles:-and congeals : For 
thoſe parts which before-were: fluid, being 
filed by the -cvld:; which-is cinſitueared/ a- 
mongft-:them , : -ftop/-;and! become firm 
withour-confoundingior- mixing thetnſelves 
together ::: whilſtall:rhe body of the water 
ſo ſettled 'may! be':tranſported- from one 
placerb another ,-and the curren-oFRivers: 
zen draws: along.-with it great pieces 
Cetear down 'thofe' Bridges and Dattb 
which ichey meet-in their way': Bee with 
what _—y ſoever they are then cazxrzed 
avays;'t ge nelthi 
non nor the order which they keepamonegſt 


ir parts change neither the poſj-""i."* > 
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themſelves: without penetrating; they. at --- * 


8 = 


nongſt one another -maintaity themſelves'; 
anih they remain” firm without? corfoandi 
thetnſebves, ju as long 'timeas the cole 
s theen bound:and: captivated. * ©: 
The Soul dorh the fame inthe/Spyits'! 
ſhe ſheds:andif{lides: herſelf ineo” all 'vligen 
parts, and heing/{he:may:'place- thettt' as 
he pleaferh; thei ops then: iff what order 
ſbewill, and lead them as-i6 were bye the 
baigus”. > hand 
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hand: to the place ſhe /afligns them; fo 
that how fluid ſoever they be, the one can- 
not be mixed with thereſt ; and what agi- 
tation ſoever they ſuffer, they remain ſtable 
in that rank wherein they are placed. 
. . -- Now although this compariſon may 
give us ſome: knowledge of 'the condition, 
whereiri the ſpirits are 1n this Paſſion , yet 
It ſhews us not what is moſt.difficult to: be 
known ;:: for! it ſuppoſeth , .and it's true, 
thar the: parts of congealed water are no 
longer.in motion, and.we pretend that the 
ſpirits have one which entertains this ſtiffen- 
ing. We-muſt therefore ſeek another ex- 
ample which -may -make this truth: ap- 
pear,: and have more- relation ' to the Soub 
hep cold hath, or any. other ſenſible qua- 


4 ”, {8 


Kew the. Without doubr, this is to be foundin 
:#-n Fhefirmneſs which the Angels may givets 
Bodies, the Air, and/to ſome other. fluid bodiesy 


for beſides that. they are-{ubſtances which 
have;2 great.natural conformity with the: 
Soul ;- it's-certain, that they agitate their 
Bodies after the ſame. manner as ſhe doth: 
the ſpirits, and that the ſtiffneſs which ſhe 
imprints on them excludes not motion, as' 


it happegs-to congealed water, 


i 


| Ler's then ſuppoſe with: the conſent of 


the Schools, that a certain ſpace of Air be 
Wy occupied 


"oecupi jed by an © Ang and that the Wida 
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& folio other Body ſeeks to move or one 


trate it; it's a certain thing that the ; 


may (0 Riffen it that he mi ſtop all its iT 
deavors {6 that he cannot be thaken of I 
hetrated by them; 

To know now how he can impoſe 
this firmneſs, we muft believe - with 
the common pion of Philoſophers”; 
that the Angels have a motive ver cn 
oy which they move themſelves; and may 

0 remove bodies; and traiiſp ort = 
from one place to another, as all Prop hane 
and ſacred Hiſtoties teach us; Ine fe 
muſt needs be ; that thoſe things w 
work the one of 'the other, muſt have fome 
proportion together, and there muſt be 4- 
mongft them ſome common nature; which 
muſt ſerve for the fortidation and print: 
ple of their ation: Now thete is -nbthie 
which cant be common betwixt ſpiricnat an 
corporeal ſubſtances, but the motive Ver- 
ze, and the Motion ; and thereforeif they 
work the one on the other;it muſt be by 
that means 3 which being 6. the Ang 
tannot ſtiffen the Air bur by ther motio 
Which ir —_ inafl irs parts, fince jt t's 
we onely .which gives: hin! power” ya 

1 Mad ſhew that rhisis true; 36 
ie heis able to be prefect wirh all thSfe 
Oo patts 
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ſtiffening them z - fo that it's 
ReceMary that he ſhouldraiſe up his vigor 
,and ;agitate 'them, thereby to: imprint on 
"them this, qualify, .. 


. ” Ss 
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.. Ifany ſhould/{ay, that being thus moved, 


they muſt needs either be driven,be drawn, 
be born, or be turned, becauſe cheſe are 
the ſeveral ways. by which one thing may 
be moyed: by; another ; and. howſoever it 
may be done, they muſt neceſſarily change 
place; ſo that herein not changing,ir, and 
remaining ſtill. in. the ſame ſituation, there 
15 no. probability to.beleeve that they ſuffer 
any motion, bo T | 
* "We muſt anſwer, that it's. true, - that 
when. the Angel imprints any motion in 
the Bodies , he: neceſſarily makes them 
change place unleſs there happen ſome ob- 
ſtacle which hinders. them : Now theres 


hich reſiſts this im 
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fion, and which being ofequalforce wirks 


it,” puts them in equil/ibrio, arid keeps then 
5it were ſuſpended without ſtiring from 
one ſide to the other, wherein this firmneſs 
confiſts; . | s "= ; 
But what ? coritinuing thus firm arid 
ſtable, and not changing place, can they 
be in motion 2- Certainly, We need not 
doubt it, fince it. is by motion that they 
keep this ſituation, arid that we cannot 
deny bur that the impreſſion of the motion 
muſt be received therein, bur that it agi- 
tates on them, - and that ſhe reſiſts not the 
firſt motion which they miade , like as a 
reat weight which we hold lifted up or 
gh, for although it ill remain in the. 
fame place, yet woul4 it not forbear to have: 
that motion which its weight gives it, and 
ne ſhould be ſenſible of the fre it would 
make, 'falling and returning to its centre.” 
Finally, as it were nothing probable to ſay 
that a thing-which were powerfully drawrt 
0n both ſides by equal forces, ſhould ſuffer 
19 motion becauſe it would- neither move 
onthe one or on the other fide;nor that the 
amwe ſtiffen ſhould be at'reſt, becauſe it 
till remains in the ſame place: Philoſo- 
phers arid Phyſitians being all agreed, that 
theſe are the moſt 'violent motions which 
bodies can faffer; we muſt neceſſarily con- 
O 2 clude 
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©» clude that thoſe parts of the Air which are 


Kiffened by contrary motions are in moti- 
on, although they remain ſtable and change 
cot their ſituation, £ 
Let us now apply this Doctrine tg 
our ſubje& and ſay, that what the An- 
gel doth in this encounter, the Soul doth 
i& on the ſpirits; for although ſhe be 
preſent to all their parts, yet ſhe renders 
them not ſtiff; ſhe muſt alſo move them, 
and before that they alſo muſt be moved by 
a contrary motion; ſo that being equally 
driven from one and another, they can nei- 
ther advance nor go back, but remain im- 
movable betwixt theſe endeavors and via« 
lences, Now this firm motion which the 
ouglteo have, may proceed from the Pal 
fions which agitate them ; Conſtancy ſel- 
dom forming herſelf unleſs ſhe be preces 
ded by ſome other Paſſion, or from the jms: 
petuolity they are driven unto in ſhips; 
for being very moveable, ſhe eaſily makes 
them: ſtraggle from one the other , as it 
happens to all uid Bodies,when they are a+ 
gitated ; and then the Soul giving them 
contrary motion proportionable to the firſt: 
they had, they retain it, and ſtop them/jn; 
a certain ordet which they change not, uns; 
leſs one or the other ceaſe, But althongh 
in this condition they appear —_— 
ecaule 
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becauſe they remain in the ſame ſituati- 
on, they forbear nor to be in motion , as 
= been already ſufficiently demogſtra- 


mConſtancy, Let's now enquire the end 
2nd ay, which the Soul propoſeth it (elf them- 
Qt 


ſhe defires them for her defence, and.em- 
oys them to reſiſt thoſe ills which aſſule 
; butar firſt it ſeems as an unprofitable 
means for that deſign : For if ills haveno 
motion, as Exile, Infamy, and Slavery , 
this ſtifneſs were againſt them to no pur- 
poſe for the reaſons before alleadged ; and 
ifthey have any , either they are Paſſions 
which are formed in the Appetite, whoſe 
motions the ſpirits cannot hinder, or they 
hy Bodies _— hn = _— 
. In effeRt, what can this ſtiffening do 
_=_ the effort of Grief, againſt the force 
a blow, againſt the weight of a burthen, 


&: [which falls on them © No, being fo eaſily 


orercome as they are, it ſeems that the 
loul in vain uſerh them in theſe encoun- 
ters, and that in vain ſhe oppoſeth herſelf 
minſt ſuch powerful things, againſt which 


ſteis not able ro reſiſt, Wemuſt undoubt-. 
aly confeſs, that ſhe oftenabuſeth herſelf 
athe motion which ſhe gives thoſe organs, 
O3 and 


, Thisis what the motion of the ſpirits is Whythe 


s firmneſs, We muſt not donbt bur /*/vrs- 
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and that ſhe doth not always get thoſe ſuc- 
cors which ſhe' ought to expect from them, 
and ghat ſhe even ſometimes. agitates them 
without any need, For when ſhe reſiſts the 
Paſhions, it's certain that neither the ſtif- 
. fening of the Spirits, nor any other moriu 

on'of the Body whatſoever, can be either 


- --* neceſlary or uſeful unto her, ſince they are 


aQions proper unto her, who: never goes 
out of herſelf, and fo conſequently js: 
bove all the efforts of the corporal organs: 
Yet if ſhe then ceaſeth not to agirate them, 
it is from that that the "Appetite which 
ſtirs up theſe motions, is a blind power; 
which cannot. judge when 1ſhe' ought10 
make. uſe of thoſe parts ;, and they arede 
ſtined to obey unto it ; it rather in this'0c- 
caſion commands them out-of cuſtom, then 
out of deſign ;-:and they alfo are ſo obedr- 
ent, that we may ſay that-at:the leaſt foll 
Citation it makes them that they put'them- 
ſelves ina readineſs to aflift it;and that even 
they ſeem; to prevent-its orders and com- 
mands,  ' LE og 2 iy 

It is not ſo when the: yiolence of corpe 
Tal things is to be reſiſted ;/ the: ſtifneſs'0 
the ſpirits is therein ſo abſolutely neceſſary, 
not onely becaufe they are bodies whudb 
'may wotk :-powerfully on: thoſe things'o! 
the ſame Nature; but alſo-becauſe ts! 
ob on” :" —_ 


of, 

tic 

reſt « 
— 


moy 


more 


G- ze the fifft which receives ithe" Souls toth- 


a | theparts; \for being employed in this &gh-" 
he | niſhon, they muſt needs'take' that e(WſtF-- 


ic | a which they ought to'inſpire inthe rat 


ris | che organs and as an Ambaſſador ought 
ner | 0 carry with him the Tence of him who! 
ars | ſent him, and be throughly perſwaded bf 


oes | Vat he is to :make- others beleeve ;” they 


«4> | aght to'beiagirated: with the' ſame mott-" 
ns; | 00S which rhe Appetite ſuffers,and'of tho(E* 
em, which they xyould iraprint'0h the reſt of the 
ich | pats; ſo that they ſtiffen” hot- themſelves: 
er; immediately. to-reſiſt the forces of the ene-" 
+40 | 8y, but that they may Niffen the Muſcles: 
de. | 1nd the Nerves: againſt--them , and'ſo 
-6c- | powerfully reſiſt their violence, And tru- 
hen | 9/we may conſider the body asa great Ma-' 
edj-| dine wherein'are ſeveral ' Springs which' 
all | move one another: The! firſt go 'flowly;* 
em-| and ſeem almoſt not to move, -although it 
even] 5 they which make the great Wheels to 
om-| farn,  and-cauſe thoſe great motions which 
.. | zeobſerveable: in them : The Spirits are 
rp the ame thing; 'we _ feel their moti= 
(5: off 91 neicher is 4c they which perform the laſt 
ſary,] ions, yet they lead the dance to all the 
ich] felt of. the organs ; and did that Spring but. 
x5 0 fail, all. the -Machine- would become 'im- 
they] Boveable, neither could- the Body act-any- 
more, O 4 But 
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mands, and'catrieth themito' all che reſtbF: 


 opituon they. thus move, is, that their 
ing contributes to maintain the Muſ- 


| ſtiff; for the Soul which knows thac al 
mation is to be made on ſomewhat which 
is fable, Riffens as much as it may the 


parts, upon which thoſe which are agitated 


are fypported , {o that ofren ſhe holds back 
the breath, that rhat air which is ſtopped 


inthe Lungs may ſerve to aphold the in- 


ſtruments of reſpiration, which thereby the 
beter ſupport the reſt, as hath been el(e- 
where ſhewed, She therefore affords this 
Riftening of the Spirits to ' uphold thoſe 
vellels {90m Ped are = ed, __ : 
terwards' they ſupport thoſe parts wa 

touch - Es they again the reſt, to 
the very laſt, which ſerves for a foundation 
and-bafis to rhe: principal metion which is 
made; for although ic —_ that fach frail 
and. moveable things are aor' very fir for 


thataſe, , yet as rhe number of the Wheel: 


and Springs augments the force of the mo» 
tionsz ſo the number of Butterefſes and 
Lipholders renders the refiſtagce the iron» 


ger 3 and ſometnnes for want of the leakt, 


a. whole Building falls to the ground, If's 
true that if all the Kifne(5 of the Body wete 


onely grounded 0n the Spirits, ic you 


rhich in. this occafion ought to be 


at. as  _NGCGCTCIninies ot exits. Ds. - io. anos Sttqc ao... ar 
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ought not to hinder us from following 
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be very doubtful and ſuſpitions : Bur as all 
the reſt of the parts alio ſtiffen themſelves 
of themſelves, or at leaſt by the incermifſi- 
en of the Soul, if the {ſpirits contribe ne- 
yer {0 little, it ſtdll helps to make the reſiſt- 
ance ſtronger ; and this ſmall .ſucconr be- 
ing joyned with ſeveral others, produceth 
at laſt a great effect, Let us hereunto 
add, that being in this condition, thoſe 
which carry with them natural heat where- 
is the force of the parts principally re- 
fides, they retain and fix it, if we may fo 
ſpeak, in thoſe places where ſuch ations are 
tobe performed, and not ſuffering it to re- 
tire inwardly, nor diflipating it outwardly, 
they ſtop and preſerve it in thoſe organs 
which have need of its ſervice, 

Theſe are the Reaſons for which the ſpi- 1p.e 
nts in Conſtancy ſtiffen themſelves, but change* 
the laſt gives us occaſion to examine what $1/75"2 
change this Paſſion brings to the natural natural 
heat; for if the ſpirits ſtop, as we have now #**-. 
ſaid,” itiſeems as if it ſhould be the more 
quiet and the more moderate; yet this 


the general maxims which we eſtabliſhed 
in the Difcourſe of Bolineſs, and from 
faying that when the Sou! hath need 
of 'its forces, the raiſeth rhem and ren- 
G&rs. them as vigorous as flee a 5 
| that 
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that thereiis: no occafion'in which they-can 
be-moreneceſlary unto her, then when ſhe 
aſſaults or. defends herſelf, - And that-heat 
beingHe moſt conſiderable part, ſhe muſt 
augment it, and ſtir jt up in:thoſe Paſſons, 
which areto ſerve theſe deſigns ; and:con- 
{equently; ſhe. muſt render it greateri and 
ſtronger' in: Conſtancy- then. it naturally 
ought to be, This principally appears'to 
be.in thoſe which are of a cold and: dull 
complexion, or which are moved by ſome 
timerous Paſſion ; for when this: comes to 
animate them, they feel themſelves warm- | 
ed-with I know not what: kindeiof extraor. 
dinary flame; their pulſe and reſpiration 
encreaſeth, 'their - face takes a more lively 
colour, and, all their. parts become more 
agile, 'and more robuſtionus then they were 


."... before, It's true, that heat is nor ſb active 


' nor pungent in this as in Boldneſs and /An- 
. Yer, - having not the liberty to diffuſe itſelf 


.*through the organs, being reſtrained: by 


the ſpirits, which are ſtifftened, and:becaule 
i£ 18.n9t neceſlary,it ſhould be ſo ſtrong ins 
Paſſion' which 1s not undertaking, and 
which keeps. 1t ſelf onely; upon the :defen- 
five, We may perhaps ſay, that if the 
Soul ought to augment--its forces -propor= 
tionable-to..the need ſhe hath, ſhe onght 
herein tq;xender the-heat ſtronger then in 
«any 
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n f any.qutier occaſion whatſoever; baving an 
© Þ enemy in front 'which appears invincible, 
t { which alſo hath-the advantage to be the 
t ÞJ Affiilant under whoſe efforts ſhe often be- 
S, | lieves ſhe muſt ſuccumb, But we may.an- 
- Þ] fryer, -that it's true, that ſhe hath here'need 
a of all her forces, - that ſhe raiſeth them, and 
y {| employs them for her defence ;. but it's 
0 pnely thoſe which are fit for that purpoſe, 
Il | finceſhe would in vain uſe others which are 
e deſtined to aſſault,j, being not in a condi- 
0 | tion todo ſo,, and having neither the Will 
I” nor the Courage ; now the violence of heat 
Fs is, onely proper the more ſtrongly to work 
n andito-deſtroy the power of the enemy, in » 
y | whichconſiſts theend of the Combate and 
© | of Boldneſs; and therefore it's nothing ne- 
© ceſlary in Conſtancy, which hath no ſuch 
7e- great pretentions, and which hath nothing 
I- | elſeto0do but.to; keep the Soul ſtiff, and 
if to-render the organs firm againſt thoſe ex 
4 yils which aſſault it : It's certain that heat 
e is encreaſed therein, . but it 1s but to a cer- 
4 tain degree” proportionable to the deſign, 
d and; capable to give the organs that force 
I- which 1s neceſſary for them to execute it, 
w þ For -it. is: not here as with thoſe Paſhons 
[= which tend to good, in which..heat en- 
It creaſeth withour order and without con- 
> | duct; becauſeit is not therein RRIIne 
the 
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the Soul; that is,it is not called thithivr 45 4 
uſeful thine for her end, and that ic is but an 
effe& which happens to theagitation ofthe 
ſpirits, Butin this and in all the reſt which 
aſſault, the Soul herſelf takes care to pro- 
duce heat, ſhe propoſeth to herſelf ra'uſe 
it profitably, and ſhe regulates it as ſhe 


thinks fit; So that we may ſay that in this. 


occaſion ſhe doth like a ſaþtil Artiſt, who 
knows how to order his fire for his works; 
for ſome he makes it ſlow and moderate, 
for others ftrong and viokent, and ſome- 
times he forceth 1t to the height: the Soul 
doth the ſame, ſhe knows to what degree 
of keat ſhe ought to riſe inevery of the Pal- 
fions; in Conftancy, ſhe- makes: ir mode- 
rate, ſtrongin Boldneſs, but in Angerſhe 
drives it toall extremity.--/ © "ILEIJ 
"This is what we had to ſay on the motion 
of the Spirits;forro know how they canpre- 
ſerve their ſtifneſs when they ate agitared 
by other Paſfions, is what we have exami- 
ned inthe Diſcourſe of Hope, As for the 
motion ofthe Humors,i*necellarily follows 
thar of the Spirits which ate ever mixt with 
them ; and it's impoſſible ro fancy that they 
— yanr mrs 6 gr mars but 
we muſt pretently judge they allo ought to 

ſoffer the Tame agitation, 
| | CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


The cauſes. of the Charaters of Cor 
fancy, 


VVE have ſaid that Conſtancy and 
Boldneſs were Siſters, whole fea- 
tures and lineaments were ſo like,thata man. 
_ often take the one for the other; and 
indeed they have many Characters which 
are common to either, as Hope , Confi- 
dence, - Aflurance in dangers, Preſnmpti- 
on, Temerity , Deſire of glory, and the 
like z but they 'alfo have ſome which are 


| particular ; for -Conſtancy is not as Bold- 


neſs-is , Imperious, neither is ſhe ſubje& 
to Anger, to Inſolency , nor to Cruelty , 
which the other is often carried away _—_ 
a: She hath this property alſo to make 
men Patient, Perſevering, Opinionated, In- 
ſenþpble, Modeſt in good Fortune, Severe iu 
Paſares, Content in Neceſfity ; and theſe 
utter we muſt carefully examine without 


| ninding the others, of which we. have a 
| rady difcourſed in the former Chapter, 
| And for theſe it will be ſufficient to ſay, 


that although they are common to both 


| theſe Paſſions, yer they in every one of 
| ham have a difference in reſpect of the end: 


which 


"T1, 
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which it propoſeth it ſelf ; for Conftancy 
hopes as well as Boldneſs'; but this hopes 
to overcome, and the other to ſtop onely 
the" courſe 'of the :evil's both have confi- 
dence in their forces ; but that promiſeth 
its ſelf help to aſſault it, and this onely to 
defend it Telf, both of -them may be Te: 
merous, but the one hath the Temerity to 
aſſault an 'enemy that is too powerful, -and 
the other onely to reſiſt him : Neither of 
them fears'danger ; that, becauſe it believes 
it ſelf ſtronger -then the difficulties which 
preſent themſelves ; And'this judgeth her- 
ſelf as ſtrong as they can be, Finally, botli 
of them propoſe Glory:inall-their deſigns; 
but that aſpires to it by-fighting and taking 
advantages: over the 'enemy and this: by 
oppoſing his endeavors, ard not yielding; 


unto him, * For it's certain, 'that whio' will 


notſuffer himſelf to be overcome, retiders 
himſelf equal to him who aſſaults him, and 


conſequently. deſerves as' much honor is. 


due unto the other , and even that in ſome 
encounters it's more glorious to reſiſt then 
to aſſault , either when the enemy is/pow- 
erful and formidable ; for then it's Temett- 
ty to aſſaule, and yer to reſiſt his'powet- 
| we had need of .a great deal of Couragey 
or when he is too weak; for that were Cow* 
ardice and Injuſtice to take the —— 
| WRC 
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which we have over him, and thar it's-to 
jght him, not to meaſure our forces with 
his... ;Thus it is that there is more glory to 
re{iſt Pleaſure and Ambition, or with ſmall 
Troops to oppoſe himſelf againſt a power- 
ful Army,then if we ſhould aſſault or would 
force them : It's thus that Lyons and Ma- 
ſtiffs often ſuffer the aſſaults of little Crea- 
tures without being moved, and that mag- 
nanimous and generous men {corn the 
weakneſs of their enemies, without ſeeking 
a vitory which would but be ſhameful unto 
them, 24 [1 

To return to our former Diſcourſe :- 
this Paſſion is no more {ubje& then Bold- 
neſs to thoſe defets' which proceed from 
weakneſs and from fear, ſuch as are Super- 


ſition; Deceit, Cowardiſe, ec, becauſe it Conflancy 


is couragious and hath a good opinion of 
ts ſtrength, Bnt ſhe hath this particularly, 
that ſhe 1s not imperious as the other is, nei- 
ther is ſhe carried away with Anger, Fury, 
or Cruelty ; the reaſon is, that ſeeing ſhe 
pretends not to conquer, ſhe ſeeks not thar 
preheminence nor {ſuperiority which is ne- 
ceſlary for command ; but alſo. being ſhe 
wilnot be overcome, ſhe will alſo be.in- 
dependent; and without pretending: to:com- 
mand . ſhe will neither yield nor obey : 
whence it is that ſhe renders not men 
| haughty 


haughry and proud but opiniated and un- 
——_ as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, As 
for Anger, Fury, and Cruelty, being turbu- 
lent and impetuous Pafſions, they are nor 
not compatible with this which is reſerved 
and moderate, It's true, there is a kinde of 
Cruelty which it eaſily falls into, to wit, 
Hard-heartedneſs and inſenſibilicy of other 
tens ſufferings ; but it is not an aRiye 
C_ as that is whichperſecutes, which 
triumphs, and which exadts puniſhments; 
it's rather a defe@ then an excels; and if 
the Soul ſuffers not herein, yet ſhe leſs ads; 
25 we ſhall ſhortly make it appear; 
One of the firit effects of Conſtancy is to 
render Men Patient, But to underſtand this, | 
we muſt know what we underſtand by the 
word Patience; for ſome confound it with 
Conſtancy « others reduee it to the ſuffer- 
got injuries, others extend it to all ills 
ich may be reſented; In effect, we ſay 
that a man hath patiently ſuffered an injury; 
alickneſs, or even death it ſelf ; that wit 
patience he hath ſuffered Exile, Slavery , 
the loſs of Goods, and of Friends ; but we 
can never (ay _ hath patiently ſuffer- 
ed Pleaſure, Ambition, or good Fortune, 
h we may fay he hath conſtantly 
tefifted them ; thus Conſtancy ought tothe 
more general then Patience, fince = re- 
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s good and 11]; and that the other con: 
cerns only troubleſom things; now ills have 
this property, that beſides that they ſhed 
abroad in the Concupiſcible part of the 
Soul, Hatred, Averſneſs and Grief, they 
alſo raiſe up in the Iraſcible part generous 
Paſſions to overcome them to Riot, Bold- 
neſs and Anger, or the timerous to flie 
them, -as Fear and Deſpair ;- thoſe of the 
Concupiſcible part may {ubſiſt with Pati- 
ence, ſeeing a man may -be patient, al- 
though he hate him who hath offended him, 
have an averſion againſt him, and be ſen- 
ſible of the wrong which he hath done 
him 5 but we can never ſay-that he is ſo, -if 
he ſeek to revenge himſelf, if he appear af- 


fraid, and if he abandon himſelf to De- 


ſpair : So that to ſpeak properly, a Patient 
Man is he that ſuffers ill: without being 
moved by any of thoſe motions which ill 
uſeth ro flir up in the Iraſcible-part, ſo as it 
happens not out of ſtupidity ; for we never 
fy, that he who hath loſt his Underſtand- 
ing, or is ſenſeleſs; is Patient , although 
he ſuffers his ill without any reſentment of 
teyenge, without diſquiet , and' without 
2pprehenſion ; but he muſt know that he 
feels it, and that he refiſts it z And conſe+ 
quently Patience is a kinde of Conſtancy ; 
or to ſay better; ir is bur its effe& ; foraſ- 

P much 


She 
perſeve- 
TIng, 
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much as this ſtiffening the Soul hinders the 
enterance in of the Paſlicns, or diſffipates 
them when they are entred, And their 
abſence which is the effect of this ſtiffening, 
is what we call Patience ; whence we muſt 
conclude, that as it happens from that re- 


ſiſtance which the Soul makes againſt the 


Paſſions, it's proper and peculiar to men, 
becauſe Beaſts are not able to refiſt their 
Paſſions, as hath been declared, 

She renders men perſevering , Perſeue: 
rance being a kind of Conſtancy, by which 
the Soul ſtiffens herſelf againſt rhat diff 
culty which the length of time produceth; 
For whether it be that the Faculties which 
ſhe employs are tired, or that the novelty 
of the objed&s obligeth her to alter het 
deſign, ſhe cannot long remain in the ſame 
aRion without-crouble and diguſt, and theg 
propoſing to herſelf the good which ought 


© happen unto her, if ſhe do- not change 


the fortifies herſelt againſt the difficulty 
which thislengch might cauſe, and ſtiffen- 
ing herſelf in her firſt deſign the continues 
the action to thelaſt, But that we may not 
confound things, we muſt remember that 
ye {peak not here of Conſtancy, Patiencs 
nor of Perſeverance as they are Habits; 
we confider them onely as the actions df 
thoſe ſame Habits, or to ſay better, as the 


motions ( 
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motions of the Soul which cannot be con- 
tinned when difficulties are encountred 
withal ,” but onely by this ſtiffening which 
we ſpeak of , which yer lafts nor fo long 
2s Habits do, as the Schools teach us, Be- 
iides we muſ} not believe that Perſeverance 
properly and immediately reſiſts the length 
of time, becanfe jr's. an ill. which is of che 
rank of thoſe which we have called im- 
moveable, as are Poverty, Exile, Death, 
md the like; againft which che Souls reſiſt- 
ances vain and aſelefs ; bur it oppoſerh ic 
ff againſt Prowardaeſs, Fear, Diſquier , 
and ſuch other Paſſions as ſhe uſually raiſerſ 
wp; ſo that ir. is not to be found in Beaſts, 
who know neither the parts nor differences 
& time, and whick never reſiſt their Paf- 
lons ; yer this may be doubted; for Dogs 
d2long while eattertarn. the hear they have 
@ huating , and there are exercifes whiclr 
ze taught them, wherein they are ſo dili- 
gr either our of Fear or oar of Hope, that 
'svery probable thefe two Paſhons ob- 
izethem to ſtiffen chemſelves. in their firſt 
d&fign to ſhun the ill, or to enjoy the good 
propoſed unto them, Bur to fpeak tothe 
pupoſe, itis bura ſhadow or fancaſm of 
Perſeverance. forafmuch as toperſevere tru- 


&\y; we muſt know rhe lengrh of the cime 
they be employed in.. the performance of a 
wi _ 


thing, 
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thing, be ſenſible of thoſe Paſſions which 
accompany it, and afterwards. take a reſo- 
lution to reſiſt them, Now this cannot be 
but by great abſtractions which Beaſts are 
incapable of, as hath been ſhewed ; they 
may indeed continue a commenced action, 
and perſiſt a long while in the labor ; bur 
it's the other Paſſions which keep them in 
breath, and drive them to that end which 
they aim at, without any neceſſity of the 
Souls ſtiffening it ſelf to continue them in 
the action, and to reſiſt thoſe difficulties 
which the - length of time might pro- 
duce, | 

To be 0pin:onateis another kind of Con- 


piniongre ſtancy, by which ſhe remains firm and ſtable 


in her reſolutions, by unadviſedly oppoſing 
another mans reaſons, and perſwaſions: 
Nowa man may ſeveral ways unadviſedly 


oppoſe himſelf ro ill, either when he knows | 


they are beſt, and yet he will not follow 
them ; or when he flatters himſelf in his 
own opinion, and perſwades himſelf it's 
moſt reaſonable , although it be nothing 
ſo; or even when indeed it is the beſt, and 
we perſiſt againſt it unreaſonably ; for there 
are - occaſions, and places, and perſons 
which oblige us to yield,and which ought#0 
make-usquit our reſentments and pretences, 


How ever-it be, a conſtant man eaſily falls 
into 
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nto all thoſe kindes of Opinionateneſs ; 
for that Confidence having ſtiffened the 
re || Soul againſt thoſe difficulties which aflaulc 
y | her, there is no further perſivaſion which 
n, | aatake place, ſo that by the ſame reſiſt- 
ut | ance whereby ſhe ſeeks to ſtop ill, ſhe op- 
in | poſeth Truth and Reaſon ; ſo that ſhe doth 
ch Þ like a beſieged Town, .zyhere the gates 
he | which are ſhut to the enemies, hinder all 
in | fiends and releif from entring in, More- 
es | over. this Opinionaſtrecy commonly comes 
-0- | from Preſumption which will not yield nor 
ſubmit to another mans judgement ; and 
n- | conſequently that Conftancy which hath 
ble | agreat opinion of its forces, and believes it 
ing | Rfinvincible, is eaſily abaſed by the Con- 
1s: | fidence it hath in it ſelf, which cauſing ir 
dy | fodeſpiſe all advice and help from others, 
ws | readers it incredulous, indocible and Opi- 
ow [aonaſted, 
his |. Sometimes ſhe advanceth even to Hard- She in- 
it's |teartedneſs, and to Inſenſibiliry ; for in the/52/**i, 
ing {power that ſhe hath to ſtop all the reſt of the rhers 31. 
and Souls motions, ſhe may hinder herſelf from 
xere Icing ſenſible of the miſeries of another, 
ons [uhich is , as hath been ſaid, a kinde of cru- 
1t$0 &y and inhumanity, For Nature which 

{takes care for ſociety, gives us a certain 
tenderneſs to reſiſt the ills of thoſe which 
intoÞxe afflicted, that we might relieve them : 

tn | P 3 And 
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And when a man hath fo hardened his heart 
that he __ be molhfied clay” relſent- 
ments of pitty, certainly we ay, that 
he wants Tor cheer ant of » Ma. but 
that he is of Marble or of Iron, Beyond all, 
we muſt not wonder if Conftancy eaftly 
falls into this defe&, ſince its principal em- 
ployment is to Wfift Grief, which is a good 
part of Compaſſion, as jn its place we ſhall 
declare, | | 
She is. Shes Modeſt in good Fortune, becauſe 
57ers With the ſtifneſs which ſbe gives herſelf 
| it's almoſt impoſſible for her to ſuffer her- 
{elf to be ſwelled with Pride, or blown + 
way with Vanity; and that Infolenc 
which is commonly bred from one of thoſe 
two Paſſions, may render its proſperity 
| odions, | | | 
She is ſe- She 3s Severe in Pleaſures, not onely be- 
Pleaſure, cauſe that in iiffening herſelf ſhe. tops 
| thoſe motions which they might raiſe, and 
that they ſerve her as a bank to hinder them 
from over-flowing : but alſo becauſe the 
findes herſelf in their preſence ſeiſed mith 
a certain frowardneſs, and with I know 
not _ — of mind; which miz- 
ing it ſelf with the joy which they giv 
weaken her, and hls rom her he ny 
Ports, thote raptnres, and thoſe frreets 


which are wont to accompany her , ren] 


dring 
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dring her Serious, Reſerved and Severe. But 
how can ſuch ſweer and charming things 
cauſe peeviſhneſs ; 'Tis without doubt; that 
the conſiders them as ills; now the pre. 
ſence of 1ll is ——_— , and although it 
caſt not the Soul always into grief, yet it 
ves her I know not what kinde of -di- 

ſte, which renders her wary and peeviſh 
and truly as liking is the firſt thing which 
good in{pires, which is not, as we have al- 
ready declared, a Paſſion, or at leaſt, which 
is but a breeding Joy : ſo before ill pro- 
duceth hatred and ſadneſs in the Soul, ic 
produceth therein a certain angry ſence, 
which is not a motion of the Appetite, be- 
cauſe it remains ſimply in the Underſtand- 
ug , Which obſerves the diſproportion 
nichis betwixt it and the Objet; yet 
forbears not to diſquiet ir,and to giveit this 
ſecret peeviſhneſs which we ſpeak of , 
which is neither Hatred nor Grief , at leaſt, 
if we may fo call it, it is but the com- 
mencement thereof, Howſoever it be, 
when the Soul reſiſts Pleaſures , they no 
longer are graceful objects unto her ; ſhe 
looks on them as on poyſons to corrupt her, 
ad: conceives the ſame averſion tor them 
which the hath for all ſuch as may deſtroy 
her z for which cauſe we muſt not think it 
ſtrange if - they render her Severe and 
4 P 4 peeviſh, 
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peevith, fince they are the ſence which the 
preſence of ill is always accuſtomed to im- 
print, fo: p: i; wt, 

How Foy. Put if this be ſo,, How 1s Joy tobe 

Ro found in the violence of Griet ,. of Scorn, 

with andof Infamy, with all thoſe evills which 

Grief. ſo often exerciſe Conſtancy ? For if it be 

true, that evils alwayes bring peeviſhneſs 

with them, thoſe which are the greateſt we 

can ſuffer, muſt needs fill the Soul with 
Grief, nor permit never fo little a Joy to 

have any place in her , and yet it -is true, 

that the moſt part of Lovers take plea 

ſure in ſuffering for thoſe they love 

that. the Ambitious bravely ſupport thoſe 
traverſes which they meet with in the way 

to Glory; and that Martyrs havealways 

had contentment in their Souls, and vi- 

Sor if their Looks in the greateſt of their 
torments and ſufferings, Yet this difficulty 

is eaſily reſolved, -if we do but remember 

that there are two Appetites in Man, which 

at the ſame time may, be moved with two 
contrary Paſſions ;- and that in the Wall it 

ſelf thereare, as it were, two parts, which 
may be agitated with ſeveral motions ;. fot 
theſe truths being ſuppoſed, .it's :eaſte to 
conceive: how. Grief * aſſaults tlie .Sences, 
whilſt Joy ſheds it ſelf abroad inthe Mind, 
and how Sadneſs diſturbs the lower reg 

Ty 25 | : . "of 
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of the Will, whilſt the higher is quier, as 
raviſhed with thoſe pleaſures which Love, 
Ambition, or ſome other nuble Deſire 
propoſeth unto it, Yet I will not fay that 
Joy and Grief move to that height in Con- 
ſtancy, No, itis impoſſible that either of 
them can be very great by reaſon of the 
ſtiffening of the Soul which hinders their 
motion ; but this fignifies that if when 
ſtrong. they are compatible together, they 
may more: eafily be ſo when they. are 
weakened ; and conſequently Frowardneſs 
which commonly accompanies Conſtancy, 
and is but the commencement of Sadneſs, . 
may ſubſiſt with that gayity which 1s often 
obſerved in this Paſhon ; nor. but that 
tranſports and raviſhments of Joy may 
cauſe ſoundings and faintings of Griet 
neither is there then any Conſlancy left, 
and'in that very moment the Appetite muſt 
releaſe it ſelf to follow the violence of thoſe 
Paſſions, It's true that ſhe afterwards ſtiffens 
herſelf,but yer it would be bur an interrupt- 
ed Conſtancy, and which continues but by 
{everal' efforts which are ſometimes ſo 
quick, that the Paſſions. which interrupt- 
ed them; confounded themſelves with this, 
as we have ſaid itofren happens in all the 
reſt of them, | | 
For the reſt, from che inſenſibility m_ 
| - 


different 
fo all. 
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She « in-he hath for the ills of another, and from 


the ſeverity ſhe takes in the uſe of goods, 
an 1ndifferency ſprings which ſhe is tubje& 
unto ; Eakonch as he who 15 not touched 
with thoſe ills which he ſees others ſuffer, 
2nd reſiſts all the pleaſures of life, is Cere 
cainly free from all thoſe things which may 
the moſt powerfully ſtop the Mind and en- 
gage itin the duties of civil ſociety : we 
are not from him co expe the ſ{weetsof 
friendſhip, nor thoſe ſuccors which com- 
paſſion promiſeth to thoſe that are miſer- 
able; the good and ill of particulars and 


. of the publick are indifferent co him,. ſo 


that rendring himſelf uſeleſs to all the 
world, . he becomes rude, auſtere and (a- 
vage, 

Theſe indeed are thoſe vices which have 
been obſerved in the Se& of the Scoicks, 
who ſtudied nothing but to exerciſe Con- 
ſtancy; ſinceall their Philoſophy conſiſted 
to abſtain, and to ſuſtain, which are the two 
employments this Paſhon is deſtinated un- 
to; ſo tharit is no wonder if they fell in- 
to: thoſe defets which uſually follow her 
when we uſe her not as we ought, Yet we 
muſt obſerve that cheindifferency we ſpeak 
of reſpe&ts not thoſe things which! Cotte 


Nancy is not tied unto; for if ſhe oppole 


a difficulty, ſhe hath no indifferency tor it. 
ie , On 
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ds, On the contraty, the ſtiffens herſelf, Opt 
nionates and obſtinates herſelf againſt it ; 
al but beyond that, all is indifferent to her, 
- | 2d ſhe cares neither what may happen nor 
«r; | what concerns the reſt, 
4 And again, it's for the ſame reaſon that ;,, ; .. 
> the always x. 1.290 Equal and Content , for- qual and 
we | amuchas that indifferency which ſhe hath omen: 
of | for all things, ſhe hath no defires nor ap- 
n. | prebenſions for them, andisex from 
- | oſe cares and diſquiets which thoſe Paſh- 
ad | 08s breed; add hereunto that equally ſtif- 
@ | fning herſelf at the encounter of goods 
he | 2ndof ills, goodand ill fortune finde her 
always in the ſame plight, and without be- 
ing carried away by that, or being caſt 
down by this , the always remains in one 
; poſture, and ever appears like herſelf, 
> | Bur we have ſtrayed too long to finde 
& | Reaſons, which are eafie to bedrawn from 
the =_ we have eſtabliſhed, and 
which preſent themſelves unto the Mind as 
ſoon as a man would but know them, Let's 
& | #10cothoſe CharaQers which this Paſſion 
we | prints on the Body, 
k | _ Wefhall not be much tyoubled inthisen- 
quiry,there being but few whereof we have 
@ | fot ſpokenin the former Diſcourſe, ſince 
in the Chapter of Boldneſs we have exa- 
tnined the cauſes of an aſlured Look , of 


the 


fancy. 
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themotion of the Lids andBrows of filence; 
of coldnefs of the tace, and of the retention 
of thebreath.as in the Chapter of Hope we 
have obſerved, whence was the ſtrength of 
the Voice and of the Pulſe, why the Face 
changed not its colour, © why the Head and 
Stature were ſtreight ; for Conſtancy hath 
theſe effets common with them, and uſeth 
the ſame motives and the ſame means which 
they employ to produce them; we ſhall only 
remark {ome little differences, which are to 
be encountred -in them, 


What the For it's certain, that this Aſſured Look is 


Looksare here formed with a large opening of the 
in Con- 


Lids, a firm Sight, and with vivacity : But 
its vivacity is not ſo great as in Boldneſs, 
becauſe that in the deſign which this hath 
to aſſault ill, ſhe drives the Spirits out, and 
ſo abundantly. fills the Eyes with them, 
that they become altogether ſparkling's 
inſtead of which: Conſtancy, which ſtands 
upon the defenſive, ſtiffens them only with- 
our driving them forth with imperuoſfity, 
ſo that ſhe renders the Eyes quick , be- 
cauſe ſhe ſtops the Spirits which give them 
force and vigor ,, but they gliſter not be- 
cauſe theycome.nor.thither in any quantiry 
and that -they ' want that-aQtive motion 
which makes them gliſter and ſparkle, Qa 
the. other ſide., . this firmneſs of fight is 


accom- 
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accompanied with a certain ſeverity which 
isnot to be found.in Hope, becauſe the 
Soul conſiders here onely- the Ill ,- the 
preſence whereof makes her peeviſh, and 
that even there ſhe looks on the Good, 
the expeRation whereof ſweetens the pain 
which ſprings from the difficulties which 
ſhe encounters, . 


When the Brows are lifted up, it's wo 
onely the better to behold the Enemy , 2" 
and not to help the rafingup of the Soul; therows 


as it happens. in Boldneſs ; For which: 


cauſe they lift not themſelves up ſo much 
nor ſo often. as in that Paſſion:; becauſe 
the Soul keeping herſelf firm and Riff 
to defend herſelf , ſollicites not the or- 
gans to make thoſe great: and frequent 
fallyes which follow that impetuoſity 
which ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be carried a- 
way withall in aſſaulting, So that ſhe 
lifts up the Brows no more then the ne- 
ceſſlity of the ſight-requires, and not ro 
ſerve the motion wherewith ſhe is agi- 
tared: She alſo repreſlſeth them for the 
fame reaſon as in Boldneſs, For ſhe thinks 
herſelf fortified when ſhe hath -provided 
for the ſecuring of her Eyes , as hath 
been ſhewed in the former Chapter, Bur 
it (ometimes happens that in the _—_ 
aſſaults of Ills, the keeps them unmovat le, 
an 


I CUDEACEPS 
and that. a Conftanc Man will fee the 
greateſt dangers , and fuffer moſt cruel 
pains without bending his Brow, Now 
this comes either from his great-attentiog 
1n confidering the ill , for it. makes hint che 
MOre tO his eyes, and conſequently 
eo lifr up his Brows, which then carinoc 
be reſtrained ; or from the confidence he 
hach of his forces, which defends him 
from thinking on fuck ſmall precautions y 
or fron thedefign he hath by this outward 
inmobilicy to-make it appear that his Cous 
rage is not. tobeſhaken. 


What bis $ence isQot here fierce and Afarinfula 


is in Boldneſs, becanfe ftercen 

difdain-are effets of Pride, which are (&+ 

dom to be found in _—_— Bur 
S1NCETs 


it's. modeſt and (crious, and proc 
| — attention the Soul i m for to 
defend herfelf, and from the confidence 
fhe hach'of hey own ſtrength 5 for rhat 
makes her forger words, and this defends 
chem , ſince, as we have already faid; rhey 
are arms of weakneſs, | 51 
As forthereſt of the Characters whick 
we have now ſpoken of, ſuch as are the 
coldneſs of the Face, the ftrengrlx of che 
Voiceand Pulſe, holding the Breach, having 
the Head aud: Stature ere, there is no 
difference neicher ig their effect nov wy 
6 6 caule, 
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cauſe, from thoſe which accompany Hope 
2ad Boldneſs, for which cauſe we ſend back 
the Reader to thoſe places where we have 
carefully obſerved them, and where it doth 
appear, that if they follow thoſe two Paſ- 
Gs. it's becauſe they are always upheld 
by Conſtancy,, and firength of Cou- 
rage. | 

Bar if ſhe hath ſuch a contexture and 


Why Con» 


conformity with them, why hath the not j,;c 
alſo all their other Characters? Certainly hath no 


#'s becauſe beſides the ſtifneſs which they 
give the Soul, they inſpire alfo other mo- 
tions which are not to be found jn Conftan- 
cy; for Hope indeed ſtiffens ic (elf againſt 
dficulcies, but at the ſame time ſhe aſpires 
to the good. which the ſeeks, and fill ex- 
pets ſome help which may deliver her up 
the poſleſhon , which makes her unquier 
and impatient ; ſhe ſighs and caſts up her 
eyes, Which happens not in Conſtancy, 
becauſe ſhe hath no other deſign but to re- 
fiſt. 111, The fame happens in Boldneſs ; 
which ſtiffens ic ſelf alſo ro ſtrengthen ix 


the reſt of 
the Chas 
raFers 


of Hope. 


{lf, but beſides that darts ic (elf forth, and 


throws it ſelf on the Enemy, So that all 
what follows this darting forth belongs nor 
to _Conſftancy , which when ſhe - is alone 
gever ſuffers this agitation , ſo the thorow 
Looks, the widening of the Noſtrils, the 
= _ thunder 


v, 
- 4 
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thunder of the Voyce, - the flerceneſs:of 
the Countenance, a vehement reſpiration, 
the. redneſs: and heat of the parts, and the 
like, which proceed from the railing up of 
the Soul, and_ from: the violence where- 
with it is agitated, are not to be met 
withal in all in that Conſtancy which is ex- 
empt from thoſe great ſtorms, Ir's crue, 
that its Pace is like that of Boldneſs, be- 
cauſe that in ſtiffening herſelf , ſhe makes 
the Body weighty and march the more 
heavily. But ſhe balanceth it not as thar 
doth, foraſmuch as ſhe hath not that im- 
petuolity which cauſeth the ſhoulders to 
turn inwardly, in which this ballancing of 
the body chiefly conſiſts, and this bold 
Gate, We may ſay as much of the Poſt 
which is Noble without Pride 5 for the 
Head is lifted up without any fierceneſs, 
the Stature is ſtreight without lifting up the 
Shoulders, and the motion of all the parts 
without conſtraint or violence is equal and 
modeſt : Now all this is conformable to 
that condition which the Soul is in in this 
Paſſion, for- that in ſtiffening herſelf ſhe 
ſiftens the parts alſo, which conſequently 
become ſtreight, and that this poſture 1s 
moſt ſafe, and leaſt expoſed to injuries, ſee- 
ing ſhe can the better ſee the enemy, andis 
every way the readier to refiſt him, Bur the 
| fierceneſs 
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fFierceneſsof the Countenance, 'the-lifting 
up of the Shoulders, which are principal 
marks of Pride, as ſhall be ſhewn :n' irs 


place; they are to be found therein; be- 


cauſe the Sonl nor ought, nor can extend 


or lift it ſelf up, nor make any violent 
motion being ſtiffened as ſhe is. 


25. 


The ſtifneſs of the Body and parts isa pro- Wher:: 


per and particular effect of this Paſſion, for 


COMES 7 7 


ſtiffneſs 


if it bein ſome other of them, we may ſay 5:1 
that it's by her means, and becauſe that ſhe 55 


accompanies them ; but ſheemploys it not 
when ſhe is to reſiſt any thing whic iS Cor- 
poreal ; otherwiſe ſhe abuſeth herſelf, and 
makes a uſeleſs endeavor, as hath been ſaid; 
Now to know wherein this ſtifneſs con- 
fiſts, and how it's made , we muſt obſerve 
belides what hath been ſaid hereupon in ge- 


neral, That a thing may be two ways ſtiff ; 


either becauſe it reſiſts the tonch, or that 
it cannot be ſtaggered ; now it may reſiſt 
the touch by being hard ; and it's hard ei- 
ther becauſe it's dry and ſolid, as a ſtone g 
or becauſe it's extendedas a Baloon, or be- 
cuſe its parts are ſhut up and gathered to- 
gether , as thoſe are which are preſt and 
crowded ; neither can it be ſhaken, either 
decauſe its weighty, or becauſe it hath a 
motion contrary to that which would oyer- 
urn ic, "Thus a Column ſtands firm on its 

| own 


pwn . weight, ,” a buildi opports it (elf 
by its props and butterefles, the Members 
ſtiffen themſelves being equally drawn by 
the oppoſing muſcles , - which being ſap- 
poſed, :ir's certain that Conſtancy ulerh all 
theſe means to: Riffen the parts, if we ex- 
cept that hardneſs onely which comes 
' from*drine(s, foraſmuch as there needs a 
long: time to prodnce that quality, Yet 
muſt we: make ſome diſtin&ion , for thar 
ſome ſtiffen themſelves in one way, others 
in another '; the. Spirits and the Members 
which move voluntarily become firm by 
the-oppoſition of their motions, theMuſcles 
by compreſfion, the Body by its weight 
and props, which we muſt particularly ex- 
' amine, - - h | 

We have ſhewn how the Spirirs ſtif- 
fen themſelves,-and how they communi- 
cate their ſtifnels* to the parts, but there 
is this difference ,- That the Riffening of 
the Spirits comes -from the contrariety of 
motions, and thac i which is communica- 
ted is performed by their upholding of 
them tor being ftiffened, it muſt nece(- 
ſarily be that they ſupport the parts which 
touch them, eſpecially if chey be. fluid as 
the Humors are, | = 

Thoſe Members which aredeſtined for 
voluntary motion, as the Head, the _ 
AE he 
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the Arms, and the Legs render themſelves 
alſo ſtiff by-the contrariety of motions ; 
for being compoſed of ſeveral Muſcles , 
ſome of which cauſe them ro move up- 
wards, and others downwards, ſome to 
the right hand, ſome to thelefr, when chey 
are all agitated at once, they muſt needs re- 
main firm and ſtiff and without going ei- 
ther way, and then they muſt ſuffer thar 
motion which is called Tonick, which is 
the moſt violent of all, and which makes 
us moſt weary, For which cauſe we are 
more weary ſtanding upright then walking 
up and down, and it's more troubleſom to 
look long upon a fixed and ſettled look, or 
continually to keep ones Arms ſtiff, then if 
we uſed them to different morions, becauſe 
that all the Muſcles agitate therein, with- 
out taking any reſt ; and herein there is but 
a = engaged, which reſts alſo when the 
other is ination, 

Every muſcle in particular grows ſtiff 


when its work operates, but that is becauſe 


it grows hard ; now it hardens by preſſing 
and contracting the parts together ; for 
having no other action but to contra&t and 
ſhut up ic ſelf, to bring towards it the mem- 
bers it ought to move, it muſt needs take 
up leſs room, and +" its parts _ 
| S j 
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be the more ſtreightned, whence this hard- 
neſs comes, Which although it happens 
out of neceſſity, forbears not alſo to be 
fought for by the Soul, as a thing which 
may render the body ſtronger, and the leſs 
expoſed to injuries and it is for the ſame 
reaſon, that the skin of Animals ſtreight- 
ens it ſelf, when they will defend them- 
ſelves, whence it follows that their hair 
and feathers ſtand on- end, as we have elſe- 
where declared, 
 Befides this ſNifneſs, the Muſcles and 
the skin may alſo acquire another by ten- 
tion, But becauſe there are two ſorts of it, 
the one which is made by drawing ſtrong- 
ly thoſe things which may be extended as 
a rope or parchment'; the other of filling 
them with ſome body, as a baloon ; it's 
certain, that Conſtancy cannot render thoſe 
parts firm and ſtrong by this, but onely by 
the former, And this happens when the 
Muſcles cauſe a member to bend very 
much; for thoſe which are oppoſed to them, 
and which do not agitate are conſtrained 
to lengthen out and extend themſelves 
and by this extention they become firm, 
and ſo render the skin hard, Ir's thus, that 
this Paſſion ſometimes extends the hands, 
that the inſide which they oppoſe to the 
danger 


| 
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danger, may become harder , and conſe- 
quently more fit to reſiſt ill, 

. As for the Body, it grows ſtiff not onely 
when all its parts are ſtiffened, bur alſo by 
the ſupport and weight which it giveth it 
felt, Now it may be upheld by ſome exteri- 
or prop ; for the Soul which puts it ſelf on 
the detenſ1ve, ſeeks both in and out of it ſelf 
all whar can ſtiffen it, So that when a man 
is aſſaulted, he who hath ſomewhat art his 
back to ſtay himup and help to ſupport him 
againſt the effort of his enemy, may make 
the better reſiſtance, The body; alſo up- 
holds it ſelf by the ſituation and poſture 
which it takes ; for by advancing a toor, 
or widening a little the legs, it makes for 
it ſelf , as it were, a prop or a buttereſs to 
ſupport it ſelf, which hinders it from being 
overturned on that fide ic reſts on, Add 
alſo how it alſo enlargeth its Baſis , and 
doth that which Art ordains for great pil- 
lars, which are better upheld , the larger 
and greater the pedeſtal is, Laſtly, by 
making it ſelf weighty, its leſs {ubject to be 
ſhaken, becauſe that augmenting its weight, 
it the better reſiſts the motion of thoſe 
things which beat againſt it, and ſo ren- 
ders it more firm and more ſtable in its (t- 
tuation, But how can it make it ſelf heavy? 


Q 3 Cer- 
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Certainly, it is not that it hath more weigh 
then it had, bur it is that it makes it more 
efficient by the motion which it gives it 
ſelf, tor weighty things have much more 
ſtrength, and make incomparably a great- 
er impreſſion when they are moved ; when 
the Body therefore ſtiffens it (elf, it burs 
thens all the ſuperior parts on the lower,and 
thoſe prefling the earth, by the motion of 
the Muſcles, which are deſtined for that 
purpoſe, they make an effort which aug- 
ments the force of the weight which they 
ſuſtain, and ſo render the Body more firm, 
and leſs eafie to be ſhaken, T 

Beſides theſe motions this Paſſton em- 
ploys alſo that of the Hands, to oppole her- 
{elf againſt the ſhock ſhe is threatened with- 
al; for as they are parts deſtined to the ſer- 
vice of the body, the freely expoſeth them, 
and hazards them to fave it from danger, 
and uſeth them as Barriers to ftop the ene- 
my , Or as a Buckler to receive the affaults, 
for which cauſe ſhe opens them that ſhe may 
cover and defend a greater ſpace ; ſhe ex- 
tends them to render them ſtronger and har- 
der, and ſhe advarceth them that the may 
break. and dead the violence of the blows, 
which ſhe cannot hinder from falling on it. 

This is- what we had to fay of the Cha: 

Op | | raQters 
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ters offConſtancy ; for the reſt which 
we have obſerved in its deſcription, they be- 
long unto her onely by reaſon of thoſe Paſ- 
fons which ſometimes mix themſelves 
with her, So Cries, Sighs, Tears, Groans, 


the weakneſs of the Body, proceed all from 


Pain ; Indignation, Threatnings, Blows fol- 
low Boldneſs or Anger. The ſweetneſs of 
the Eyes, the gayneſs of the Countenance 
ariſe from the contentment which Love, 
Deſire and Hope propole. 
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CHAD, I. 
The CharaSiers of Anger. 


A Lthough Anger be a flame which Na- 
ture kindles in the ſoul of all Animals, 
and that it may be compared to that fire 
which ſhines inthe Stars, for the preſerva- 
tion of the Univerſe; It's ſtrange tharit's 
almoſt never conſidered but as a frightful 


Comet, which declares and produceth no- || 


thing bur fire and ſword ; and that Humane 
Reaſon ſhould be ſo unjuſt as always to 
condemn a Paſſion which always fights for 
Reaſon and for Juſtice: Yes without 
doubt, ſince ſhe is onely raiſed in the Soul 
t0 repel injuries,-and-to chaſtiſe. thoſe ſhe 
believes have unjuſtly offended her, we may 
boldly ſay, that ſhe never arms herſelf but 
againſt Violence, and ever fides with Rea- 
ſon and Equity, 'h 
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*-Ir is not bur that men which abuſe all the 
moſt .uſeful preſents of Nature, do often 
make it ſerve evill deſigns; but beſides 
that, to judge according to Reaſon of the 
price and value of things, we muſt not con- 
ſult concerning the abuſes which are found 
inthem, nor the ill uſe which may be made 
of them, It's certain, that when ſhe ap- 
pears moſt unjuſt, ſhe hath motives which 
ſeem equitable, that ſhe muſt at leaft have 
the appearance of Juſtice to oblige her to 
take arms ; and that if ſhe be deceived 
therein, it is not ſhe that js to be accuſed, 
but rather Malice and Error, who call her 
to their releif: As we do not blame Soul- 
diers who are of a Princes Guard when they 
follow him in temerous enterpriſes and 
that it's ſometimes the duty of a good Sub- 
jet to obey a Tyrant ; neither muſt we 
condemn Anger which was ſubmitted to 


| Reaſon to ſerve for its guard and defence, 


when ſhe follows it in its irregularities, and 
obeys its orders how unjuſt {oever they be; 
In a word, it is not in corruption we 
are to ſeek the; purity of Anger , we.muſt 
go back to its ſource, and enquire inthe 
rſt channels wherein it runs, if it hath 
Vertues and Qualities uſeful for life, and 

worthy the praiſe we have givenit. 
1 itbe then true, that ſhe. comes from 
| | Nature, 
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Nature , and that this Nature is nothing 
elſe but the Art of. God, and the effufion 
of his goodneſs and wiſdom in all his 
works: we muſt not doubt that ſhe is not | 
{enfible of ſo excellent an origine, and but | 
that the admirable motions of this Paſſton | 
are raiſed by the ſame ſpirit which animates | 
and rules the Univerſe; It's what would 

Imprint in all Creatures the image ofhis 
power, and render them as near as poflible 
like unto him, which hath fignedinall A, J þ 
nimals the ſtrokes of his Juſtice, and hath | n« 
given them the knowledge of the wrong | C 
which may be done them , and the juſt | th 
delire they have of revenging them- 
ſelves. | be 

And truly, as if it were the laſt conch || ſh 
which were to finiſh their perfection, and || Ki 
bis liberality, it ſeems that there was more || th 
care employed to inſpire this Paſfion' in || © 
them, then tor any whatſoever, That there || th 
is none which it hath made ſo commonand || al 
fo natural;zand thart all the reſt are particular Þ| de: 
to ſome one, or {o imperfect that it's dif- fr 
al 
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ficalt_ to finde thenr therein, Love and 

Pleaſure indeed, which ſeem to be the moſt 

neceſfary and che moſt general.are _— 0 

be remarked in the moſt part of Beaſts; 

Boldneſs is} onely to be found in-Tthofe 

whicl are ſtrong and couragious; Fear I 
POE a Garpile | 
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wpriſeth onely thoſe which-are weak 5 
md even there are thoſe which are ſo fic 
fox certain ages, and for ſome conditions, 
I that they ſeldom paſs to others: But it is 
I cot ſo with Anger, which makes it ſelf be 
J :eſented by all in general ; the leaft ſuffer 
| iseſmotions as well as the greateft, and the 
J weak as well as the firong, and there are 
none which are not, provided with arms 
which mav ſerve for their revenge, Final- 
ly, ſhe knows no privitedges, and makes 
no difference amongſt men ; ſhe agitates 
Children, as old Men; fick, as ſhe doth 
the ſound z poor, as rich; Kings, as ſhe 
dth the Subjedts ; and without confining 
berſelf, as the reft do, to ſome particulars, 
ſheanimates Families, Nations and whole 
Kingdoms, But as in the order of Natare, 
the moſt neceffary things are, the more 
common they are; we muſt beleeve thas 
this Paſhon thould'not have been ſo gene- 
ally difperfed in all Animals , had it not 
bees moſt importante and moft neceffary 
a preſervation, and that it would nor 
ve been ſo: ſenſible, and ſo imperfect in 
Ulthofe which are moſt imperfect, were it 
bot moſt profitable and of greater ufe then 
all the reſt, whichfor the moft part are un- 
poliſhed and confuſed in them, f 
* And certainly fince all have far more ills 


ro 
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to fear, then goods to deſire, and thatill 


it ſelf 1s more —_ to deſtroy, then 

good is to preſerve; it was from the wiſ. | * 
dom of him, who expoſed them to ſo ma- n 
ny dangers, to give them ſtronger Paſ- c 
ſions to ſafeguard themſelves, then for | * 
to ſeek what was for their uſe; ſince it was : 
more advantagions to overcome ill then ' 
ro flie from it, and that all could not have c 


the Boldneſs deſtined to conquer it : It 
muſt needs I fay be, that to ſupply this de- |": 
fect he muſt have inſpired another Paſſion | 
to warm the courage of the weakeſt ,. and | * 
ſtir up the forces of the moſt timerous to 
engage them to fight thoſe Enemies which q 
fight or patience would have rendred ter- 
rible, 
Moreover, ſince they were all to defend 
themſelves, not onely from ſuch as do ill 
unwittingly, but alſo from thoſe who doit 
out of malice: It was fit they ſhould have k 
lights to diſcern them, and means to de- 
ſtroy not onely their power but alſo their ill 
defigns; for it had not been ſufficient to 
have provided for their ſecurity, if after 
_ overcome them they could not 
have bereft them alſo of the deſire of ta- : 
king up arms again.,and of convincing their || _ 
unjuſt untertakings, > 
It's therefore Anger which cauſeth them 
to 
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b-get the better :of ſuch dangerous ene- 
nies, which ſtop the courſe of their vio- 
knce, and making them loſe thewill of do- 
ing kurt, tear up il] by the roots, and ſhelter 
themſelves from whatſoever they mighr 
far, And indeed Revenge which this 
Paſhon employs to that purpoſe hath no 0- 
ther end but to chaſtiſe him that offends, 
that the punjſhment he ſuffers make take 
from him rhe defire to continue the injury, 
and that he who hath received it may nor 
again fall into the like danger, Is there any 
thing in the world ſo equitable and ſo ne- 


ceſſary 2 Is there any thing wherein the - 


providence of Nature is more reſplendent © 
And were it not to be ungrateful towatds it 
to ſlight ſouſetula releif, and tro condemn 
ſojuſt a defence 2 

For we mult not belieye rhat none bur 
Beaſts may lawfully make uſe of ir, that it is 
incompatible with Reaſon, 6 that its neyer 
kindled in man, but thatat the ſame time it 
extinguiſheth that divine light which in all 
its ations ought to enlighten it, No, no, 
itisinus, and for the ſame purpoſe, and for 
the ſame neceſſity thar it is 1n the reſt of A- 
nimals ; we have the ſame enemies which 
they have, we are expoſed to the ſame dan- 
gers; and the cares for our own ſafeguard 


can be no leſs innocent then theirs are ; 


what 
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-whatever we may ſay, 'Reaſon and Anper 
are notin the number of thoſe Stars which 
never look on, or meet with one theother 
without imparting their vertue or bright- 
neſs, or cauſing ſome troubles in the world, 
On the contrary they fortifie one another 
-when they are united, and their conjuRtion 
breeds that celeſtial light in the Soul- which 
raiſeth up thoſe languifhing vertues, which 
give heat to thoſe which boht, and inſpires 
-them with that divine fury with which they 
are animated againſt Vice, Whence can 


you fanſie proceeds that noble Indignation 


which the Soul conceives for unjuſt things, 
-but from that Anger which cannot ufter 
-injuſtice without an alarm 4 Whence 
ſprings that vertuous Frowardneſs , and 
that huly Impatience which ſeiſeth upon nz 
at the ſight of crimes, but from this Paſſ- 
-on-which hath no other c2re but to chaſtife 
the Authors of them? And whence can 
that juſt Deſpight come wherewith Vertue 
is provoked at the encounter of ſych ob- 
jects as croſs her, but from the ſame ſource 
whence ſhe draws thoſe forces which are 
neceflary for to overcome them 2? T9 con- 
clude, the moſt excellent Vertues wonld at 
every moment be leſfened, were they-not 
raiſed up by this Pafſion : Juſtice would 
never proceed to revenge crimes with =_ 
ze 
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zeal wherewith ſhe is ſo often tranſported; 
did ſhenot call it to her aſſiſtance, Valor 
would very rarely produce thoſe great adti- 
ons which render it formidable, were it nor 
follicited by ic. In a word, there is none 
to whom ſhe is not as a ſpur to advance 
them in the way of glory ; and he that 
would bereave civil lite of her, would un- 
doubtedly leave in it onely Weakneſs, Lan- 
guor, and Cowatrdlineſs, 

. But notwithſtanding theſe great ſer- 
vices, we muſt ar laſt confeſs, it is the moſt 


to'be feared of all the Paſſions., as that 


which  cauſeth the greateſt diſorders in the 
world : By a ſtrange miſhap, ſcarce concet- 
vable, the commerce it hath with Reaſon, 
inſtead to render it more perfe&t, hath cor- 
rupted it ; and innocentas ſhe was in Beaſts, 
ſhe is become criminal in men; So that we 
may fay ſhe is in ſome manner like the va- 
pors of the Earth, which change into than- 
ders and ſtorms when they come near the 
Sun; and that if ſhe did not riſe into the 
higheſt Region of the Soul, ſhe could never 
beable ro produce thoſe thunders and tem- 
peſts, which have cauſed ſo many publike 
alamities, and have deſolated ſo many Pro- 
vinces, and ſo many Kingdoms, 

-- For we muft not believe that the ill ic 
doth, falls onely on ſome particulars, Nm 
. that 
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that which proceeds from the Anger of 
Beaſts, .and from the moſt part of hutnane 
Paſſions ; beſides that it renders Cities and 
whole Nations furious , it never ſtrikes 
one perſon onely, but the blow threatens 
and offends all civil Society : For which 
cauſe the Laws which often tolerate the ill 
uſe of the reſt of the Paſhons, have never 
{uffered that of Anger, how juſt ſoever it 
were; they ever reſerved the revenging of 
injuries ; and whoſoever hath uſurped that 
power, commits a crime juſtly to be 
reſented, and hath moſt commonly ad- 
ded to the infamy of the puniſhment, 
the ſhame of the outrage, In effect, they 
could not have left to particulars a power 
which onely belongs to the publick , and 
put the arms of Juſtice into the hands of a 
furious perſon, without abandoning the 
life and fortune of all men to inſolency and 
cruelty , and without breaking thoſe fa- 
cred bonds which unite them together in 
the forms of Communities and Repub- 
licks, : | 

But what ſeverity ſoever hath been 
pon what reſtraint ſoever they have 
ridled this wilde and untameable Paſhion 
withal , they could never hinder it from 
bringing diſorder and confuſion where ever 
it came, It hath made the wiſeſt. loſe their 
| . Judg{- 
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_— and their Reaſon, brought confu- 
n amongſt the beſt friends, filled the moſt 
luſtrious families with blood and ſlaugh- 
ter; and we may fay that the earth reaks 
every where ſtill with the broils it hath 
raiſed in the greateſt Cities, and in the 
faireſt Provinces, Thoſe things which 
were ever had in veneration amongſt men, 
we violated by this infolent Paſhon, which 
tramples under foot all the reſpects which 
Nature inſpires with our lives; and its impi- 
ty raiſeth it ſelf even againſt Heaven, and 
wainſt the Divinity it ſelf, In fine, if we 

ſhould ſpeak all the ill it cauſeth , perhaps 
ve ſhould learn all the ill which is done up- 
on earth, But the better to ſhew the diſor- 
ders it cauſeth , we need but repreſent a 

man who hath ſuffered himſelf to be car- 

ried away with theſe exceſſes, and conſider 

the ſtrange change which it makes in his 

Minde and in his Countenance, 

Anger is none of thoſe Paſſions whic 


tenters with impetuoſity and with open 
ums ; or to ſpeak better, it enters 1t not; 
thlls like thunder which ſtrikes uhawares, 


ad there is no diſtin&tion of time between 
ts fall and the burnings it cauſeth ; for as 
R ſoon 


ſweetly infinuates it ſelf into the ſoul, which —_— 


fatters it at firſt, and by weak beginnings mar in 
takes from it the ſuſpition of its violence z 4's" 
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ſoon as a man is poſſeſt with it he perceives 
himſelf inflamed with deſpight and diſdain, 
Vengeance like a torrent of fire diſperſeth 
it {elf in all its thoughts ; Fury prevails 
over his Reaſonand his Judgment, and like 
a devouring flame it runs and crackles in 
his Veins, it ſparkles in his Eyes, thunders 
in his words; they are nothing but com- 
plaints, reproaches, and injuries ; nothing 
but threatnings , and imprecations, and 
blaſphemies. The more ſweetneſs and 
weakneſs he naturally hath, the more ſharp 
and impetuous his Paſſion is, the more 


ſtormy and inſolent, Neither reſpects nor 


confiderations can reſtrain him ; he ac- 
knowledgeth neither Maſters, nor Friends, 
nor Parents; Silence provokes him, Ex- 
cuſes commit an outrage, and often inno- 
cency it ſelf is no leſs jnſufferable thenin- 
juries, 

As if he minded nothing but to torment 
himſelf, he is not able to hear any reaſon 
which might calm the diſturbance' he is in, 
but heis very ingenious to find out all thoſe 
which may encreaſe it: He fancies the of- 
fence greater then indeed it is ; he remarks 
the leaſt circumſtances that may aggravate 
itz and if it happens that words and effects 
offend him not in the tone of the yoice, .or 
in the motions of the Eyes, . he findes gren 

. caules 


reat 
-aules 
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Taiſes of wrath and reverige, Neither doth 
he ſtop there, he calls ro mind all the for- 
mer good offices he hath done his Enemy, 
and the ill uſage he hath received from him ; 
eyent thoſe actions which wete before indif- 
ferent to him, do then ſeem injurious ; the 
{ſmalleſt of his faults appear ſenſible affronts 
and bitter injuries: And being aſtoniſhed 
that he foreſaw not his ill deſigns, he ac- 
cuſeth himſelf of impudenice and of ſtupi- 
dity, and adds to his firſt fury che indigna- 


tion and deſpight which he conceived a- 


painſt himſelf: Whereupon after having 


| made his reſentment ſparkle by the extra- 


vagancy of his diſcourſe, and by all thoſe 
exclamations which grief and rage drive 
forth, heall at once falls into a profound 
filence, and walking with large paces, with 
a wilde and frightful mind, by the frequent 
ſhakings of the Head, and by the grinding 


| of the Teeth; and by his furious Looks he 


declares that he revolves in his mind the 
deſigns of ſome great and terrible revenge; 
In effe&t, there is no ill which a miaii could 


- | make his eriemy ſuffer,which preſents not ir 


{lf to his deſires; infamy , puniſhments; 
tortures, are the ſweeteſt chaſtiſements he 
prepares for him ; the ſword and poiſoti are 
tie meaneſt inſtraments which he meatis 
to employ ; he thinks which blows may 
| R 3 be 
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bethe rudeſt to be inflicted, whas places are 
moſt ſenſible , what death might be moſt 
cruel, And to glut his rage, he propoſeth ro 
himſelf nothing leſs then co ſtrangle him 
himſelf, to tear in peeces, and to feed on his 
very Heart and Bowels, After a thouſand 
ſuch like deſigns which moſt commonly 
deſtroy one the other , he would that ſome 
diſorder might happen inNature for his de- 
ſtruion, that the earth would open and 
ſwallow him up, that the plague might 
ſtifle him, that he might be thunder-ſtruck, 
Finally, he makes vows for his ill fortune 
that they may ſupply his own impotency, 
and ſollicites the wrath of Heaven and Hell 
to perfe& the puniſhment which he. hath 
commenced, But ſhould all this happen, 
yet would not he be ſatisfied unleſs all men 
did believe that it was he who was the 
cauſe of all theſe mſchiefs, that he drew 
them on his Adverſary, and that even he 
alfo ſuffers them far rather for his particular 
ſatisfaction, then for the chaſtifement of 
his crime, 

Whilſt he feeds his Paſſion wich theſe 
cruel thoughts, we hear long and ſcalding 
ſighs which at every moment are fetched 
from the bottom of his Soul ; confuſed and 
interrupted words , which from time tq 
time elcape his fury; and the noiſe ., 

< mares 
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oft | makes by beating all what he meers with 
to | under hand or feet, Atlaſt breaking our of 
im | his filence, he deteſtss, he threatens, he 
his | blaſphemes and diſcovers all what he hath 
nd | on his heart, and betraying his ſecret, he 
nly renders the revenge which he meditated of- 
me | ten uſeleſs, ſometimes pernitious, 

de- | Theſe are near upon the motions he hach 
and in the abſence of his enemy, but this js 
gh] nothing in reſpect of thoſe which he ſuffers 
ck. | in his preſence, Ar firſt it ſeems as if he en- 
une} deavored to ſhun his encounter, as if he 
cy, | were unwilling to ſee him, and in a proud 
Jell | and diſdainful way turning his back to- 
nth] wards him , he grumbles, he murmers, and 
pen, | forms betwixt the teeth words of indigna- 
men|| tion and of diſdain, But he remains not 
theſ long in that condition ; the flame growing 
rew| more violent when it's ſhut up ; his wrach 
n he s provoked by this reſtraint, and changing 
wary it ſelf altogether into .fury , it tranſports 
t of tim our of himſelf, and renders him like a 
mide and furious beaſt ; he cries out, he 
heſeſmns, he ſtrikes,and without fear or know- 
ding|kdge of the danger he caſts himſelf through 
ched] fre and ſword, he drives his friend into 
.and them, and cares not to loſe what is moſt 
e taſfear unto him, ſoas he may loſe him who 
» he[uth offended him, Like one in deſpair, 
akes|\e throws himſelf into a precipice that he 
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may draw him therein along with him ; he 
ſeeks ſhipwrack ſoas he might periſh with 
him ; he calls him to fight, wherein the 
chance of Arms is doubtful; and common- 
ly the ardor he hath to revenge himſelf, 
bereayes him of his reyenge ; all his skill 
and addreſs is then uſeleis, moſt of his 
blows are vain, he hath no ward againſt 
thoſe which are given him ; he blindly ex- 
poſeth himſelf to danger , and like thoſe 
ruines which break themſelves on what they 
fall, he often locks himſelf in the arms of 
him whom he caſts down, | 

'* If it happen that he hath the advantage, 
and that he thinks he hath ſatisfied his Paf- 
ſion, headds inſolency to cruelty ; he out- 
rageth his enemy conquered as he is, he 
Jlaugheth at his misfortune, and feeding 
his eyes on the ſlaughter which he hath 
made, he feels a certain malignant joy 
break forth in his heart, which afterward 
diſperſeth it ſelf over his face , and which 
he makes appear in all his actions, But it 
he believes thar heis not revenged, he de- 
ſpairs, he rageth, he Aki, inſenſible 
things , his Friends, God , and himlelf; 
he breaks his (word tor not having given 


the deſired blow , he is angry with thoſe] 


who would have appeaſed him , he ſtrikes 


the ground , he rails againſt Heaven ; he 
Saab bo |  * eats 
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beats his own face, and tears his hair ; at 
laſt when he cannot hurt the perſon, he aſ- 
faults the reputation; his enemy hath no de- 
fe&ts which he publiſheth not, he bringeth 
thevicesof his Anceſtors out of their graves, 
and if truth cannot furniſh him with reproa- 
ches and injuries, he borrows them trom lyes 
and calumnies, Ina word.to deſcribe all the 
ations ofa man in his wrath,we muſt fancy, 
al what temerity,cruelty and fury can effect, 

Not that all thoſe who are touched with 
this Paſſion, ſuffer themſelves to be carried 
away to this exceſs: There are dumb and 
diſdainful Angers, there are thoſe which 


af: | are quite vapored away in words ; there are 
. | ſome that are weak and timorous, others 


that are noble and generous ; and without 
doubt thoſe are not ſo extravagant as thar 
which we now deſcribed: Yet thereis none 
which raiſech nota great diſturbance in the 
mind, which drives not out of it ſweetneſs 
and humanity , and which bereaves, not a 
man of the beſt part of himſelf, But we ſhall 


| elſewhere ſpeak of all theſe kindes of An- 
| ger ; let's now ſee the effects which the vio- 


elf;Þ knce of this Paſſion commonly produceth 


onthe Body, | 


- Tr's moft certain. that there is none which 


ſo ſtrangely alters the Face as this doth: 
Thereisno man whom Anger will not ren- 
R 4 der 
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der unknown both to his and to himſelf, 
his Eyes are red and "inflamed, their moti- 
on is peircing and rapid ; ſometimes they 
look through, {omerimes they fix, and ſeem 
as if they would go out of their places ; we 
may obſerve a ſparkling drineſs in them, 'a 
wilde and ſavage diſquiet, The Eyebrow 
is ſometimes caſt down and ſometimes lift- 
edup, and after they reſtrain themſelves, 
The Forehead is wrinkled and gathered be- 
twixt the Eyes, the Hair ſtands on end, the 
Noftrils open and widen themſelves; the 
Lips thinken and lowr themſelves , they 
tremble, they preſs themſelves, and ſome- 
times they form a cruel and diſdainful 
ſmile, He grinds his Teeth, he foams, he 
blows, his mouth grows dry , his breath 
ſtinking, his voice more vehement and 
ſharp then it was at firſt, at laſt becomes 
terrible, and ratling, It often ſtops all at 
once, and when it chanceth to form any 
words, the Tongue faulters, his words in- 
terfere, and his diſcourſe is intangled : It 
he holds his tongue, it's an enraged filence, 
which at every moment is interrupted with 
ſighs, with groans, and the frightful out- 
cries which he makes z his Face grows pale, 
inflames and ſwells , the veins of his Fore- 
head, of his Temples and Neck are ſwelled 


and extended; his Pulſe beats quick & vebe | 


ment ; 
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ment ; his Breaſt which is redned is lifted 
up with great throbs, and he breaths with 
a violent and precipitate reſpiration, But 
who can deſcribe the ſhakings of the Head, 
the clappings of his Hands, the throwing 
abour of his Arms, the trampling of his 
Feet, all his brisk and bold motions; In 
fine, that continual agitation , which ac- 
companies Anger, It's ſufficient to ſay 
that his Countenance, his Minde, his Ge- 
ſture, is anaſſembling rogether of all whar 
is moſt deformed in moſt cruel Sickneſles, 
and of what is moſt horrible in the wildeſt 
of Beaſts, Ler's now ſeek the cauſe of all 
_ effects in the Nature of this Paſ- 
10n, 


—_— OC 


CHAP. IIL 
of the Nature of Anzer, 


A Lthough Philoſophy hath more 7te digi- 
v ſpoken of Anger then of any of the © # 
Paſhons, either becauſe it's more eafily ayer. 


known, or becauſe its moderation is more 
important toa civil life then the reſt ; yet 
neither hach it ſucceeded in the definition 
thereof, better then of thoſe which we 


 lave examined, For beſides that it ob- 


ſerves 
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ſerves not themotion proper for ir, which 

isa part of its eſſence : it is in doubt what 
gender to give it, what object raiſeth ir, 
and the true motive which it hath. Some 
indeed fay it's an effect of vengeance 
others thart it is not an Appetite,bur a riſing 
up of the Soul ; ſome will have it the 
_— of that obje& which moves it 
ot 


ers add thereto injury ; otherſome 


there are who deny that: vengeance is the 
true and proper motion of this Paſſion, ſee- 
ing as they ſuppoſe,it pretends always to re- 


venge it ſelf, and that Hatred hath often 


- ſame deſign without being adviſed by 
this, | | 
In a word, of all the definitions which 
have been given it, there is not one which 


expreſſeth all the Nature of Anger, which 


leaves not other difficulties which are hard. 


to be reſolved by thoſe principles which 
we commonly ſuppoſe in this buſineſs ; 
aud truly that of Alexander which ſeems to 


be the moſt exact, hath its defects as well as 


the reſt : For in ſaying that it's a deſire of 
vengeance, cauſed by the grief we have 
of ſeeing ones {elf unjuſtly ſighted ; be- 
fides that Beaſts are not touched with 
fcorn, who nevertheleſs are ſuſceptible of 
this Paſſion; there are a thouſand encoun- 
ters wherein we may be provoked to An- 

| Sel, 
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BET, without having cauſe to believe we 
"ave been ſlighted ; as when weare angry 
with our ſelves, or againſt inſenſible things, 
It inſtead of this ſlighting you pur Injury, 
the ſame difficulty remains entire; ſince 
it's very probable that Beaſts know not in- 
juſtice, nor conſequently Injury ; and that 
there are many things which make us an- 
gry at which we cannot juſtly be offended. 
Add alſo, that a man may Lows the grief 
to ſee himſelf offended, and the defire of 
being revenged without being angry z 
for the motion of Grief, and that of De- 
fire, which belongs to the Concupiſcible 
Appetite, ſeem not as if they ſhould enter 
into the eſſence of this Paſſion ; beſides 
they ſhould tell us what Vengeance is, and 
why we deſire it; for if to revenge ones 
ſelt be nothing but to retort the il] on him 
who afflicted it, . cauſing him to ſuffer the 


fame pains: There is no likelihood that a 


man ſhould be angry with himſelf or inſen- 
ſible things, ſeeing no man would be re- 
venged on himſelf, and that it is impoſſible 
and uſeleſs againſt thoſe things that are 
without ſence, | 

To fay likewiſe that it's a rifing in the 
Soul, whereby ſhe overcomes thole difft- 


| culties which traverſe her deſigns ; This 


definition would be too general, ſeeing. it 
- — befits 
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befits alſo Boldneſs, and that therein the: 


Soul may raiſe it ſelf without being moved 
by Anger; forI mind not thoſe who ſay 
that this riſing up is not an Appetite ; ſince 
it's a received maxime, That all motion 
of the Appetitive part is called the Ap- 
petite, 

To conclude, the worſt of all thoſe, is 
that which raiſeth it to an ebullicion or fix- 
ing the blood about the heart ; for it it not 
therein that the eſſence of Anger conſiſts ; 
thatis only its effe& ; it being certain that 
all Paſſions are impermanent actions, which 
are formed in the Soul before ſhe agitates 
the Body,and principally the hamors which 
are no parts of it, 

Theſe are the difficulties which are en- 
tertained in common opinion ; the method 
which we hold, and the principles which 
we have eſtabliſhed , render not the thing 
the more eafie, For after having ſhewed 
that the Soul which will not flye before the 
enemy,hath but two courſes to take, to wit, 
Refiſtance and Aſſault , which are Con- 
ſtancy and Boldneſs, it ſeems as if we 
had exhauſted all the ſprings whence An- 
ger might proceed, as if we were obliged 
co confound it with one or other of theſe 
two Paſhons, Indeed it raiſeth t ſelf up 
againſt il], it aſſaults it, it would overcome 

a, it 
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it, even as Boldneſsz ſo that they ſeem © 
both to have but the ſame obje&t, the ſame 
motive, and the ſame motion, and there- 
fore to be but one Paſſion , ſince theſe 
three things which make the difference of 
all the eſmotions of the Sou}, render them 
equal, and every way alike, 

. Yet fince it's undoubted that they are 
different, and that by experience we know 
there are ills which move Boldnefs and 
not Anger ; that this is more impetuous 
and turbulent then the other, and that there 
are many perſons which are cholerick, as 
Children, Women, and thoſe thar are ſick, 
which we cannot call Bold ; there muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be ſome circumſtances, and ſome 
conditions in their cauſes which muſt make 
the difference ; let's firſt therefore examine 
the matter and the obje& of this Paſhon, 
and conſider whether it be truly the ſame 
which raiſeth Boldneſs, | 


In the former Diſcourſe we have ſhewn, What it 


J 
That the word Þl did not onely fignifle the 
effe&t which properly is ill, but alſo the 
cauſe which produceth it. And this di- 
ſinion 1s {o neceſſary for the knowledge 
of the Paſſions, that there are fome which 
have no other objec but the ill it ſelf, as 
Grief; others which conſider onely the 
Gule, as Anger, Hope, and Deſpair, Laſtly, 


others: 
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© others which confound them together, as 


Boldneſs, Hatred, Averſion, and Fear, 
- Now Anger aflaults nothing but the 
cauſe onely of ill; for a 'man cannot be ar- 
gry with an injury which he may have re: 
ceived, but with him who did it : Quite 
contrary , Boldneſs looks on the danger 
withour often conſidering whence it hap- 
pens, | 

But as there are caviſes which produce 
ill without knowledge, as others which ef- 
fe it without deſign, if we conſiderately 
examine thoſe which Anger aſſaults ; we 
ſhall always finde them agitating with de- 
ſign; for we are not ptovoked to anger 
againſt a ſtone which hurts us, but Ss, 
him who threw it. And whart ill ſoever we 
ſuffer, it will never raiſe this Paſſion, if we 
do not imagine that there is ſome cauſe 
which had an intention to make us ſuf- 
fer it, _ 

Yet becauſe he who chaſtiſeth with a 
purpoſe to do ill ; doth not always pro- 
voke Anger, there muſt be one kinde 
of ill proper to move this Paſſion, which 
being properly. moved, may cauſe the Soul 


to riſe againſt that which is the cauſe. 


thereof, _— - - 27 
. Others as we have already ſaid, will have 
it be Scorn5 there being nothing more 

Bet powers 
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powerful to provoke Anger , nor any ill * 
which a man more impatiently ſuffers, yer 
ſince Children aud Beaſts are not ſenſible 
of it, who nevertheleſs are often touched 
with this Paſſion ; and that we every day 


- ſee very many who patiently ſaffer Scorn, 


who are all in a fury it you do but take 
from them what they believe is their due, 
Finally, weare angry with our ſelves, with 
chance, with inſenſible things, by which 
wecan no ways be deſpiſed; ſo that we 
mutt confeſs there muſt be ſome other ill 
which moves Anger, 

Others will have itto be an Injury ; men 
indeed are never ſo angry as againſt thoſe 
by whom they think they have been unjuſt- 
ly offended, And when we think the of- 
tence hath been done without deſign, or 
believe that we have deſerved it, we no 
longer ſeek to revenge it, On the other 
fide, it ſeems as if Beaſts cannot know in- 
juries, ſince they know not unjnſt things : 
and ſo we muſt ſay that they are not ſuſcep- 
tible of Anger, could injuries onely pro- 
voke it, | 

But if we conſider that Children who 
have not the uſe of Reaſon, and whoſe . 
knowledge is not much different from that 
of Beaſts, forbear not to know when they 
areunjuſtly offended ; that a Lyon is not 
angry 


Scorn is 
a great 
injury. 
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8 "LL . 
angry with a ſtone or a thorn which hurts 


it; that there are Beaſts fierce enough which 
in play ſuffer ill without ſeeking revenge, 
and are ſeldom angry with Children : It's 
very probable that there is ſome kinde of 
juſtice amongſt them, that they know there 
are ills which they ought not ſuffer, and 
that they know who offends them out of 
deſign ; not that they have the knowledge 
of things ſo clear and ſo diſtin& as men 
may have ; but the ſame inſtin& which 
guides them to their end without their pre- 
tending to arrive thereunto, affords them 
alſo the knowledge of the wrong which is 
done them, without diſcerning it, It's 
true, 'there is a great difference in this 
knowledge, and it's more or leſs perfe& 
according as Creatures have more or leſs 
perfection, A Beecaſts out its ſting againſt 
a ſtone as well as againſt an Animal ; buta 
Dog, unleſs he be furious will never aſſault 
any but him who purpoſely hath hurt him : 
Beaſts are therefore capable of knowing 
injuries, and therefore we may fay , that 
thereis no other ill but that which ought 

to move Anger, | 
Now there may be as miany kindes of1n- 
juries as thereare things which may unjuſt- 
ly offend ; but amongſt us* there is none 
which ſo commonly and generally doth it 
as 
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# Deſpigtit; And Nartare hath given fo 
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1 t an Averſion to the Mind'of man a- 
, | cxinſtir, itendures no ill whatſoever more 
$ | wipatiently chen that, nor is it more eafily 
f Þ| ormore viokntly born away by any to re- 


yeage; And thisin my opinion; tappeſt 
fom that thar Scorn 15 nothing elſe bar 
the opinion 'which we have that a rhitts 


A- @ 


S—_ 
FR 


e | therits not conſideration, havnis no con- 
n | fiderable qualiry, and thatiwe judge-it cari 
h | doneicher good nor hurt; - for we ought 


e- | tohenor excelent things, love thoſewhich 
m | #e profitable , and fear thoſe which are 
is |kntful: © that thoſe are to be deſpiſetl 
's | hich deſerve-not' honor, 4nd arecapable 
is | of neither love nor fear : Brit 'beſids, that 
& | adnis naturally a lover of himſelf, char de= 
eſs | fire of vengeance is bort with him, and 
aſt | catof that conſideration he'believes him- 
ta [ff amiable; and that if he 'be offended he 
ule | agbe hareftil::-he hath ſecrer ſence ofthe 
n: [Uhity of his being, and thinks thar he 
ng Jrommits an injuſtice. who. tefiders him not 
hat the honor which is due nnto.bim, That to 
phe [4&ſpiſe him'$ in-a manner to conteſt the 
drantages which Nature hath given him, 
in- Finally, as: thereſs nv good which is mote 
aſt- lis own .chen that, there is alſo nothing 
>ne [fch car tranſpotr hini more then for any 
1 it Fkeek take it away. ow | 
as S I 
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If this original excellency-is- accompa- 
nied with thoſe which birth , _ or an 
tune may adyance, ſuch as are the natural | þ; 
and acquired qualities of the Mind , the | 
ſtrength and beauty of the Body, Honors, | | 
Riches, and Friends, it's then that the | j 
ſence of Scorn is more common, and moſt | ;, 
inſufferable, becauſe that thoſe who think | 6 
to excel in any thing, believe alſo that there | 6 
is honor due unto them, and that in ſeve- | (, 
rat occaſions many are wanting to give it | 
them. Whence it happens that Great,Rich | j« 
and Young men, thoſe who have many | 4; 
Friends, Honor,or Beauty, are eaſily moved | 
to wrath; yet I alſo know.that ſuch asare | 
deprived of theſe excellent qualities, 2s [thi 
are Poor, Old, and Sick perſons, in a word, | ye 
all thoſe who have any defect are-Chole-| ore 
rick, beleeving at every moment thar they| the 
are deſpiſed by reaſon. of their imperial I 
ons ;.and although they think not that they {. 
cngat to be eſteemed for them, yer: they| jj 
do beleeve it's to commir an injuſtice, whe-Jf 
ther it be becauſe their defects ſeem to de-[cayi 
ſerve compaſſion rather then ſcorn, orfye, 
whether every one thinks they have ſuffi-Jje | 
* Tient ſtore of other good qualities to coup-thar 
Whenes FEroballance thoſe wants, Jan 
the great: Now although the kind and the natweſyjs 
eſs of an pf the injury ought te render it more or lelsfu t1 
injury. * | 4d | ſenſible; "4p 
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2- | ſenſible; yer neither is it-that which mba- 
t- | fares its greattieſs: it's the opinion alone'of, 
ral | him that ſuffers ir; for how great ſoever 


he | the offence may be, ir would never kindl. 
ſs, | Anger unleſs we acknowledge and reſent; 
| it. And often an indifferent thing will grow: 
Ort { toa groſs injury, if we but imagine it 10:be 
ink ſo, Now there are two cauſes which: may” 
ere | form this opinion , Truth, and Error; this! 
VE- | comes from the precipitation and weakneſs: 
e It | of the Mind, which commonly follows the 
ich temperature and cuſtom ; wherefore Chil- 
any | dren, Women and fick people. are cafily 
vel | novedz whereas a judicious and: magnani-: 
art | mous man ſeldom grows angry, As for 
\ Bſthe Trurh,. it proceeds from the juſt value 
ord, | ye have of the offence j examining the 
ole-] greatneſs of the ill, the perſons, the places, 
they | the times, and the cauſes ; for if the ill be 
eal-| great indeed, ifhe who receives it is a per- 
they | ſon of quality, and he that offends is his in-. 
they rior, or is obliged unto him in any kinde 
whe-I of duty, if it were in publick, iffor a ſlighe 
d der uſe, or that malice was the onely motive, - 
> NInecannor doubt but the reſentment muſt 
ſuſf-Jteche greater, Ina word, the further he 
ow-Ithat oftends errs from juſtice, and from his 
Jay, ſo-much _ effeQually the inju- 
atwehyis, and the efmotion which it raiſerh- up 
r bla che Mind, muſt alſo be the more violent: 
LNDIESS -...* 2 2 & 
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the cauſe gainſt whom it.imploys all its eftarts, Let's 
of ill, fi 
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Why it 
riſeth up 
azainſt 


abject of Anger, and the onely enemy a- 
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He -therefare who doth an injury.is the 


now enquire the'reaſon why the Soulrifeth 
up againſt him, and the deſtgn ſhe hath 
when ſhe aſſaults him. | ” 
All the warld is agreed, That it is to re " 
vengeherſelf; for there is no body. agitated | * 
by. this Paſſion: who reſpires. not. venge- be 
ance, who ſpeaks not of 1r, and-with plea- 4 
_ executes 'it: not, unleſs. he' be” divert- Fy 
ed, ns « rr: bp © 4459 

"In effett , To rewenre. ones felf/ on, an 
man, . is to make Re won th 
proportionable_tathe 1] he hath done , ſo | 
ere ery nm "_— on. the wicked by. 8 
puniſhing them the Laws revenge crimes. 
by-chofe chaftulements:which live drdain ; _ 
and Men revenge Particular [injuries iby. _ 
the-jlk which they-ioflict on thofe whick| 2 
haveaffended them: Anger therefore hack | "© 


nd.  defign, butthat it! intends onely| 7 
Io, ery ere for the offence —_— ily f 
to chaſtiſe kim who hath committed ir, and "ha 
to.cauſe him 19 ſuffer an equalior. proports on 
_— puniſhment to. the. 11 whichts Lats Re 
one, | 175 5g: 0 
- But: what profit. or benefit can. accrom Mal 
unto it by this chaſtiſemene 2. oc the. ipju| 1? 
ry: is done, is received; is refeared:; -20c Ws 
o 4 were” 


vert 


were there any remedy to be applied;it werd 
to be employed for the taking away or 
ſweetning bf the ill, and not againſt the 
cauſe which can nothing eals it, and can nd 
ways undo what it. hath done. | | 
Wereit true that this Paſſion had no 0- 
ther obje&' but Scorn, we might ſay that 
revenge were 4 neceflary meahs ts take 4- 
way the ſtain and the ſhame; becauſe thar 
doing ill to him who defpiſeth tis, we 
ſhould make him know that we were no- 
thing deſpicable, fince ſcorn is tiothing but 
the opinion which we have that a thing cait 
do neither good nor hurt, But befides that 
Scortt.is-not the univerſal object of Anger, 
the tevenge it ſeeks hath a miore geherdl 
end then ctiat 4 for we are not cotteft ts 


| doill to tit who ſcortis us, to take hiifi 
[ſe that conceit , ſince tliere ate othet 
1 tieatis co perſwade hint to it, without 16- 
|fing the defire of our revenge, but neceſſ- 
[ly Revetige muſt be a puttiſhment where- 
Iyith this Paſſion ſeeks to chaſtife: thoſe 


who offend it, 


' NoWall pains and all chaſtiſemerits ars hat the 
the retmedies which Juſtice etiploys againſt 797%, 
Malice ;/ but throughly to exdmine tHettr, end of 
they are 6nely preſervative remedies, For <*«fti/c- 
JUthough welſay that the ill committed may 


be repaired by chaſtifement , that the equa- 
£ I 3 lity 
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lityofJuſtice demands puniſhments for thoſe 
who. have dfended , as well as rewards for 
thoſe'which have done well, And finally, 
Thar it's juſt that he who hath lift up him; 
ſelfabove that degree wherein theLaw hath 
placed him, ſhould be caſt down by it, and 
{uffer- pains for the pleaſure he took in doy 
ingit, Yet the queſtion remains till uore- 
folved, What-the puniſhment doth againſt 
that fault which is committed , fince it 
takes not away the ill which is done, nor 
the blemiſh or deformity it may have left 
in the Soul, ſince even thoſe falferings have 
not that power, | 
_- And truly all the difficulty is, concern- 
ing thoſe puniſhments that God inflidts in 
the life to come ; for as for thoſe which the 
natural and civil Law have preſcribed, we 
may ſay with the greateſt men of Antiqui- 
ty that they pet the future onely, having 
no other end then to make him berter who 
did the ill, or to reſtrain others in their du- 
ty by the example, or to provide for the 
ſafety of him who may be offended, Burall 
theſe motives have no place in thoſe cha- 
ſtiſements which the' wicked ſuffer after 
death, ſince they will then be no longerin 
a capacity to corre them, and that th 
laſt to eternity, wherein the example wil 
be uſeleſs, and where thoſe whom a 
OD — *0 
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_- offend need no longer have any thing 
to fear, 

* What deſign therefore hath Divine Ju> 
ſtice propoſed it ſelf in thoſe long and {ſe- 
vere puniſhments « For we muſt have a 
2 care that we fall not into the error of 
thoſe who fay, God hath ri other deſign 
in puniſhing, but to puniſh; it were to of- 
fend his Wiſdom and his Juſtice, to make 
them act without being guided by that ſo- 
veraignEquity,which renders to every man 
according to his deſerts, It's true , that 
thoſe he puniſhes, deſerve to be puniſhed ; 
but why do they deſerve it ? becaule the 
have offended him, And why doth the of. 
tence deſerve puniſhment, ſince we cannot 
hinder the ill from having been done, and 
that the pain hath no proportion with the 
offence, nor with the ſatisfaction which 
God may require; there being no likeli- 
hood that the ill which he inflicts on them 
can or ought to fatisfie 2 

 Iknow that in the deſign I have toen- 
teavor to reſolve ſuch great difficulties by 
my particularſentiments ; ſome will ſay it's 
a great temerity to ſeek to fathom the pro- 
fandity of the Counſels and Judgments of 


God ; that they are myſteries which are ra- 


ther to be adored with humility, then ex- 
awnined with preſumption z and that thoſe 
S 
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who dare enquire after. reaſons, for thei 
chaſtiſements, arein danger of ſuch puniſh; 
ments as that Equitable Judge prepares fot 
them, Moreover, if we are obliged tq 
{peak of it, we muſt follow the already re- 
ceived Maxims.,, and go by the ordinary 
road, without taking by-ways, which is 
all ſuch caſes are always dangerous, But } 
ſhall oppoſe this advice onely with the re- 
ſpe and ſubmiſfion wherewith I undertake 
to ſpeak of things which are. towards men 
ineffable and incomprehenſible : The nece{- 
ſity which this ſubje& impoſeth on me ta 
ſeek all the motives of punithments, that 
{o I might find that which Anger propoſerh 
to its {elf in Revenge, and the liberty 
which every man takes to ſpeak what he 
thinks on queſtions which admit of no 
certain decifion.; Whereppon. ] ſuppoſe ] 
may with {ſecurity propoſe. my opinion 
hereupon, fince others do not fatisfie the 
difficulties which are to be found therein; 
and that even according to mine advice 
they do not ſufficiently make known that, 
ſoyeraign Equity which God obſerves i 
his judgements, = MT 


' We may therefore ſay, Fhar when God 


hath ordained Puniſhments, he conſidered 
the fyture no moxe then the civil. Laws: da; 


their 


i 


anc had 70 other delign but ro-keep,meniit 


if and Decrees; buc that after they.axe made, 
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their duty by the ſeverity of pilniſhmentrs, 
and to hinder them by the terror of ſuffer- 
ings from offending him, and rendring 
themſelves unworthy of his grace, But be- 
cauſe this forewarning were ufelefs, unleſs 
he executed what he hath ordained, he ar 
laſt makes the guilty ſuffer the puniſhment 
wherewith he before had juſtly threatned 


| them, not that he would thereby. repair 


the ill committed, or fatisfie the offence 
done him , but becauſe he is faithful and 
true z fo that threatning and eftabliſhmenr 


of the Law is a work ot his Juſtice, which 


ought to hinder ill ; but the execution is an 
effect of his faithfulneſs , which ought to 
maintain his Juſtice. For which cauſe when 


26g 


the holy Scripture, wherein we ought to 


learn the manner bow weare to ſpeak of 
dvine-things, fays that Gods. juft, it com- 
monly adds that he is true and faichful ; all 
ts pages are full of the fidelity of his Laws 


| and of his Judgements; and- when it re- 


preſents the hiftory of things which ha 

pen after 'they were foretold , It preciſely 
obſerves that they happened -that the pro- 
phecy' might be fulfilled 5 As if the event 


were onely to render. God mn'his: word -true' 


and faithtul, and co ſhew thar his Juſtice 
and his Goodneſs cauſe him. tomake Laws 
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it's his fidelity which obligech him to yi 
them in execution, $7. 


. And truly did Juſtice exa&t puniſhment, 


and that it were neceſſary to repair an of- 


fence by irs chaſtiſement, we could never 
be pardoned without offending Juſtice , and 
he who would remit the pain due to crimes, 
would remain reſponſible to- the Juſtice 
which of right belongs unto it, And con- 
ſequencly Clemency , Mercy, and Lenity 
how excellent ſoever thoſe Vertues are, 
would be uſeleſs, and contrary [to reaſon, 
To avoid theſe inconveniencies, we muſt 


conclude, thar it is not the Juſtice but the 


Fidelity of the Law which exaQts puniſh- 


ments, and ſo neither js pardon c_ 


to Juſtice ; and if there be ought elſe whi 
it ſeems to claſh withal, it's the Fidelity 
of the Law which the Legiſlator in part- 
culars may diſpence withal, ſince the Law 
is 2 floating general thing, which is not 
determined to any in particular, In effec, 
the Prince hath power to diminiſh or 
change chaſtiſementsz he ſometimes ſuf- 
fers an innocent to ſuffer puniſhment for the 
guilty, and believes he hath fatisfied the 
Law , when the puniſhment it ordained 
hath been executed on him, who imputed 
on himſelf the crime of the gullty- 
Finally, this reaſon to me ſeems a 
'2 more 
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more receivable, becauſe it eafily reſolves 


that great difficulty which Theology hath 


always held of the eternity of pain, for to 


ſay that pain ought to be infinite, becauſe 
it reſpects an infinite obje&, this and all 
other reaſons which are commonly given , 
do not fully fatisfie the Mind, and fill 
leave ſome doubt why Divine Juſtice ſhould 
exact an eternal puniſhment for a crime 
committed in a moment ; what neceſſity 
is there the chaſtiſement ſhould be infinite, 
becauſe the objedt is infinite ; and what a- 
tisfaRion can God have of an offence which 
moſt commonly hurts onely him who com- 
mitted p "i Rs 
| But if it be true, that God ordains pu- 
niſments but for preſervative remedies, it 
muſt pony follow, that having impo- 
led eternal pains to hinder men from of- 
tending him, he muſt inflict ſuch as he hath 
ordained, when they become guilty, or elſe 
he could not be ani, and his torewarn- 
ing would be uſeleſs. Now it was fit to 
Impoſe theſe pains; for unleſs men had been 
threatned with an eternal puniſhment , 
there had been no way to keep them in or- 
der; and for what time ſoever God had li- 
mited their pains, the hope of being af- 
terwards releaſed would hive encouraged 
them to ill; and with the little ſence they 
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had of another life, they would have hi- 
zarded millions of years for ſome m6tnenty 
of this, as they might have but contented 
their evitinclinations, It's certainly evident 
that a leſs ſeverity conld not have been ; 
fince with all the terror which'it gives, yet 
dothit not perform ſo full an effect as mighe 
have been hoped, and that no body can 
with reaſon complain of it, fſrnce thoſe 
who do well are not ſabje& toit , and the 
guilty voluntarily ſubmit themſelves there- 
unto, | 

When we have ſaid all, we muſt ſay of Pu- 

niſhment what is faid of Rewatd,fince there 

is a proportion betwixt them ;- now it's 
certain that the Reward which we expect 
from heaven, is only groutided or the fide- 
lity of the Promiſes of God,;and tot on his 
abſolute Juſtice, which was no ways obliged 
to give us glory, which is a good which fttr- 
paffeth all natural capacity, which hath no 
proportion with created things, atid where- 
to we can pretend nothing, but altogether 
from the =_ grace of the Divine good- 
nefs,which of our ſelves we can by no meatis 
deſerve, _ "0 yy | 
© BatTtfhall yer go further,to confider tnan 
in hisnamral condition; he catnot of tight 
demand ſo much as any remporaf reward 
ealefs it be by vercue of the promiſes made 

| | unto. 
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unto him by-divine and humane Laws ; for 
beſides that vertue is farisfied in herſelf, and 
that the pleaſure which 'accompanies good 
actions, 1s the laſt per tection, ang it we may 
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| ſo ſpeak, the only recompence they'can aſ- 
] pireunta ; God 1s not obligedto; give.man 


more then tothe reſt of the Creatures, but 
onely whar is neceſſary for the accomplith- 
ment and preſervation of his being; nei- 
ther da men ow themſelves to one: another, 
but as -they. are/obliged to render: them- 
ſelves out of the rigor of Juſtice z now Re- 
wards before they were: promiſed; are not 
of that order ; they may paſs inthe rank of 
Graces; For to.tender what 1s due is no re- 
compence ; it's a payment, : and reward is 
ſomewhat more Ts payment: 'Sor when: 
we: pay a. Servant for the ſervice be hath 
done we: reward him not.z to. reward him, 
you muſt give himmore then your obliga- 
tion bote,; neither could your gift bavebecn 
exacted for him by the rigor of Juſtice, un- 
les. by. vertne. of the promiſes. which were 
made unto. him : [For which: cauſe; fome. 
have hadreafon to ſay, that Honor:was not 
the reward of vertue, becauſe it's a right due 
td. itsexcellency, hr's. true, that this: duty 
hath/ its: bounds: and meaſures; beyend. 
which-it: may paſs. for a reward, as:titles 
and: badges ot: Honor: are gy" 
| an 


_ 
4 


beretter? of tbe Paſſions, 


form fair aRions ,” . foraſmuch as they go 
beyond the obligation they have to ho- 


nor Vertue, and that they beſtow them 


not as things due our of neceſſity, but one- 

| ly by yertue of their promiſes, - whereb 
they oblige themſelves to recompence ſuc 

as performed ſuch like actions ; thoſe alfo 


who - perform them, render themſelves 


worthy of 'the effet of thoſe promiſes, 


_ and that is:what'we call to deſerve a re- 


ward, 


Princes and'/Laws make upon theſe occa- 
ſions, are not inſpired b F 


dies to hinder Vice, thoſe are as nouriſh- 


ment to-entertain Vertue; and it's as juſt 


to encourage and proyoke men todo well. 
out of hope of reward,'as to intimidate 
and fy wa them from ill by threatning. 
of puniſhment ; As alſo the exacting of: pu- 

iſhments is not: the work of —_— 
bur of the fidelity, of the Lawzatter the ſame: 
manner, the reward: a. man receives -is not: 
an effec of - Juſtice ; but: of the faithfulneſs 
of the-promiſer , for: that beſides that 2 
yertuous ation is out of duty and obliga- 
tion, 


And Princes beſtow on thoſe who per-: 


Yet this imports not. that promiſes which 


uſtice: it's the 
ſame as concerning thoſe pains whereyith 
they threaten thoſe who perform evil aQti- 
ons ; for as there are preſervative 'reme-! 
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tion, it can pretend to'a reward only bur as 
from an expectative grace; the Jnſticewf 
the Law having conſidered the future one- 
ly, and being not deſtined for things done, 
unleſs for example ſake, and to render the 
promiſes true and faithful, | 

But it's to carry the matter we treat too 
high, Ler's ſatisfie our ſelves inſaying,that 
what concerns puniſhments ordained by na- 
tural and civil Laws, the greateſt men of 
antiquity have been of 'my opinion, and 
have beleived as we do, that they are on- 
ly preſervative remedies deſtined 'to make 
thoſe better who have erred, to ſerve for 
an example to other men', and to provide 
for the ſecurity of thoſe who have been 
offended, | 
; If this be ſo, Anger which employs Re- ty a 
renge 2s a_chaſtiſement muſt have ſome#; a; 
of theſe motives, Now its deſign is not him whe 
to correct the: defects of others, nor to give gf 
examples, becauſe Beaſts which are ſubje&?)* *® 
tothis Paſſion can have no ſuch thought, 
Neither. aims it at the ſeverity of _— 
hath been offended, asall the reſt of the 
Paſhons, ſhe. reſpeRts her own particular 
preſervation . onely , - and being unable-ro 
nunder the offence from baving been done, 


1t will at leaſt hinder its continuance, Ig 


a-word, it endeavors to take away the 


power 
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| power at doing ill from hy: whoi .hach 
doge [the injury , thac he: wad do it nd 
WBOre, 


Boldnek., and that Boldneſs affaults ill'ts 
take away its power , Anger which affaults 
the cauſe of: the jll muſt needs endeayor to 
take from him the power of doing ill; and 
becauſe that in thoſe cauſes: which a& wich 
deſign, the WY is the beſt part of: this 
power; it's certain, that taking the Will 
from them; the power is alſo taken away, Or 
at eaſt it's. cendred uſeleſs, 

Now. there is nothing which can bettet 
cake away the will of doing: ill but- by 
making him ſuffer: ill why harh alteady 
done it, foraſmuch as the remembranceof 
'thepain he ſuffers: muſt: needs hinder Aim 


-, Hom felling another time inco the like dans 


ger. |; | 
$0 that: the: Soul hach- no other. end 


iN -wheathe will revenge herſelfin Anger, but 


tohinder him who. hath done the-injury;; 
Gom continuing ro.do himythelike:we fin 
certain by. experience that whatſoever 
fidps:the.conrſe or the concituation of the 
zi ppraſeth: the! An &r; 36; We 

isf5ed when he - who-harh done'wy 

21 injury. hath been hurt,” when he r& 
_ when: he flies , when he makes'it 
appear 


And indeed; fince Anger is 4 kind. of | 
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offended us not out of 'de- 
= Forſmuch as we believe that the poin 
of his wounds will make him afraid to fall 
into the like fault; that his repentance hath 
changed his defign of ill doing ; that flying 


ving offended us unayares he did it unyo- 
luatarily, 

- On the other ſtde, he who is angry will 
himſelf execute his revenge, or if any do 
it for him, he will have ic known thar it 
was he that procured it, asif that know- 
ledge ſerved to hinder the other from con- 
tinuing any more to offend him, inſtead 
that he who {imply hates, cares not for thar, 
and fo his. enemy ſuffers ill, he cares nor 
whence he believes it comes, In fine, it's 
for this cauſe that thoſe calamities and 
great miſeries, extremety of fickne(s and 


\. | death it elf, which happens to thoſe who 


have injured us, take away from us that 
deſire of revenge, although they take nor 
away the hatred and the averſion which : we 
bave againſt /them ;  foraſmuch as in the 
condition in which they-are they havenor 
25it ſeems the power to offend us, andthat 
Anger pretends not to do ill ſimply to in-- 
commodate him who ſuffers it, but to guard 
it ſelf from that violence which a man may 


therwards receive, --L 
This 


he hath loſt the power of it; and that ha-_ 
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This is the general end which Nature 
propoſeth to this Paſſion in reſpect of ven- 
geance, which it inſpires in all creatures, 
and which conſequently in its ſource and 
original is an effe& of this primary Juſtice, 
which moves every thing to its own preſer- 


vation, The policy and opinion of men ' 


hath added thereunto other particulars 
as Correction and Example , the re- 
paration of Honor offended, and the 
preſervation of that excellency and ſu- 
periority wherewith they flatter them- 
ſelves. 

For although man conſidered in himſelf, 
may as well as the reſt of Creatures re- 
venge himſelf of thoſe injuries which he 
hath received : Yet having been deſtined 
for a civil lite and ſociety , having reſerved 
tO it {elf theright of revenge, as a matter 
belonging to the publick, he cannot laws 
fully exerciſe it withour the help of Laws, 
unleſs the danger be very urgent, that he 
wants time to expect or ſeek their aſliſt- 
ance; when theretore they revenge the in- 
jaries of particulars, it's firſt to provide for 
their ſecurity, becauſe it's the natural end 
of the Paſhon, and then to corredt thoſe 
who have offended, and by their examples 
ro keep others in their duties; they accom- 
modate themſelves even co the: opinions.of 


mea |. 
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men who think their honor receives ſome 
diminution when they ſuffer an injury withs 
out reſenting-it;, and that Vengeance a- 
lone can repair it; wherefore the Laws 
labor to give them this ſatisfaftion, when 
they take upon them to revenge them ; 
for alchough this opinion is a vicious fonn- 
dation, and proceeds from that pride which 
iS born with us; yet nevertheleſs having 
paſt into a cuſtom, and being in ſome man- 
ner upheld by Nature, the Law which ac- 
commodares it ſelf to. out weaknels tole- 
ratesit, and will not take away from thoſe 
who have been offended , the conſolati- 
on they have to believe that their ho- 
nor hunk had reparation by revenge, | 
; In effet, Man: who is naturally proud, 
and placeth one part of his glory neither to - 
yeeld nor ſubmit himſelf, cannot ſuffer an 
njury without reſenting it,. but he muſt ac 
the ſame time confeſs his impotency and 
his ſubmiſſion; for if he get no ſatisfaction, 
ts out of weakneſs; if he will not ſeek it, 
ts out of reſye&.: both ways he yields that 
preheminence which he-pretends to with ſo 
much Paſſion : But when he revengeth 
himſelf; he makes it appear that he is not 
leſs powerful, nor leſs conſiderable then 
be who hath offended him , and m_—_ 
he thinks to change the opinion whick 
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ance. 


| — this ſabjed&, but onely to clear the difficul- 
| © #adefnery which we propoſed at the beginning of 


of venge- 
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right have been conceived in prejudice of 


his excellency, Its therefore felf-love which 
caſts him in-this error, aad bereaves him 
of knowing himſelf deſtined for a civil life, 
wherein he may not exerciſe his revenge, 
but by the mthocity of the Laws, which 
after having made uſe of puniſhments for 


| the publick good, doth alfo leave this be- 


lief in thoſe Fho have been offended, that 
by that means they have preſerved their 
rights and advantages, However it be, 
this ſatisfaction 1s a particular end belong- 
ihs to human revenge, fitice Beaſts cannor 
pretend-unto it, nor are they capable to 
ſeek reparation for an honor which they 
can neither acquire nor preſerve, 

Beyond this; we can ſay no more'on 


this Diſconrſe ; to wit, when a mati grows 
angry with himſelf, wich his fortune, 'vr 
with infenſible things, ſince it's unlikely a 
man ſhould ſeek to revenge himſelf on him- 
felf,and that Fortune is an imsginary thing, 
which isno more capable of fuffering grief 
then all the reſt of inſenſible things ; cer- 
rainly we need not doubt but in all theſe 
encountersthere is a defire of vengeance, 
bur its a blind and mad Appetite whichthe 
precipiration and impetuoſity of Anger 


ſtirs I- 
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flirs up in the Soul ; for this Paſſion raiſeth 
ie ſelf ſo quick that it often prevents all 
the lights of Reaſon, and then we need 
got wonder if it know not thoſe things 
which move ir, and if it often vary its de- 
figns, We may indeed call it a kinde of 
Prunkennefs, which makes trees appear 
like men, which repreſents all things 
double, and which fancies to it felt Chi- 

mera's to combat them withal ; tor he 

who is angry at his chance, doth he not 

faſhion out a fanraſm for an enemy ? doth 

he not divide himſelf when angry with him- 

ſelf, and is not his fight troubled when he 

knows neither Parents nor:Friends,6: takes 

ſenſible things as if they were capableof 
ſence © Theſe are therefore the efteds: of 

an offended Fancy, like thoſe which dreams 

or melancholy raiſe, and which make-us 

believe that it's in theſe encounters thar 

Anger is the commenceinent of folly , as 

fays one of the moſt ancient of all the Latin 

Poets, > | 


- Let's therefore conclude,” Thavan of- prota 
tence received is the ground of this Paſli-,;#..., 
oa, that who hath commitrted-it is thee from 


yemy it affaults, and thac it riſerth up againſt 5 
| 4 $000 tai revenge... Bur for all this 
we have.nor: yetifound the -priacipal ditfer- 
me which-ought ito bein'chis definition, 
MF 0'31 T 3 and 
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and which diftinguiſheth it from all the reſt; 
for the Soul may riſe up againſt- him who 
hath offended her , aſſault and combate 
him to revenge herſelf, without being 
moved by Anger doth not this happen 
every dayin War, wherein we aſſault our 
er.emies, or we revenge the injuries we 
have received without accuſing this Paſh- 
on of bearing part £ Wiſdom it ſelf, Mag- 
nanimity and Juſtice do they not often 
ſeek revenge of wrongs done them, with- 
out being ſuſpetted of having followed the 
counſels or motions of Anger, Certain- 
iy we muſt confeſs this is that rock where- 
on. we may be afraid to loſe our ſelves ; for 
after all this. long diſcourſe we ſeem con- 
ſtrained ro ſay, that Anger and Boldneſs 
are but one and the ſame Paſhon, ſeeing 
they have ill for their object, they both 
aſſault it, and both would take away its 
power of doing Jl, And although we may 
ſay that the Object of Boldneſs is more u- 
niverſal then that of Anger, ſince this aſ- 


.. faults: onely the cauſe of ill, and the other 


aſſaults it what ill ſoever it be; that their 
End admits of the ſame difference, Anger 


© having -no other. deſign but to take awa 


the yower of: ill- doing , fram that cauſe 
which hath already: done it ;- and-Boldneſs 
Fadeayoring- to take it away without can 
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fidering whether it be done or no, yet all 
this would onely ſerve to conclude , thar 
Anger is a ſpecies and a difference onely 
of Boldneſs: And without doubt if we 
reſpe& the end and the object onely of 
theſe two Paſhons, we muſt be forced to 
fall into this error; ſo that there remains 
the motion onely, whereby the diver- 
ſity which is betwixt them is obſerve- 
able, 


wy . . 
But what * Both of them riſe up againſt what the 
ill, and it ſignifies nothing to ſay that tion of 
this riſing up of Angeris more impetuous ;; jn 4n- 


then that of Boldneſs; for beſides thar it zer- 


often happens that this is moved with as 
much or more violence, and more readily 
then the other, leſs and more cannot caule 
an eſſential difference in the Paſſions, Muſt 
it not then be Grief which ever accompa- 
nies Anger, which cauſeth ſome diverſity 
in theſe motions 2 for it's ſhe alone we can 
fancy is able to contribute any thing there- 
unto, And indeed this conjecture would 
be very likely, aid not Grief very often 
joyn with Boldneſs, without moving 
Wrath ; we may indeed reſent the ill, and 


repel it without being moved by this Paſ-_ 


fion; and we ſee daily in fingle combares 
that the grief for the wounds we have 
received, or the diſpleaſure we might have 
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to ſee ones enemy have the advantage, 


accompanies often Boldneſs without any 
eſmotion of Anger : We cannot ſay a 
Judge is moved with it when he compal- 
fionates him who hath ſuffered an injury , 
and will revenge him according to Law; 
and that a Father may not chaſtiſe his 
Children who have offended him withour 
being ſenſible of the motions of this Paſ- 
ſftons. Finally, is it to be believed that a 
man always makes himſelf angry with fick- 
neſs. _ a Beaſt that bites him, or a 
Serpent that ſtings him , when he drives 
them-away, or aiſaults them 2 and yer in 
all theſe encounters Grief and Boldnels are 
both met, 
Anger % . Yet muſt we not upon theſe conſidera» 
rure of tions renounce our propoſed conjecture ; 
Grief for fince Grief is ſo ſtrictly conjoyned 
with Anger, that it can never be ſeparated, 
and that it is but by chance it mixeth with 
Boldneſs , Ir's to be believed, that it unites 
it ſelf with this after another manner then 
it doth with the other, and that this diver- 
fity cauſeth an eſſential difference in their 
motions, - And certainly the Paffions may 
mix together two ways z the one is by cot- 
founding their motions, ſo that the Soul at 
the ſame timeſuffers two Paſkons as H 
and Boldneſs ,, Boldneſs and Anger z . 
ty | —_ 


and Bold- 
neſs. 
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other is by making the motion of the 
one ſucceed the other; ſo that two Paſſi- 
ons remain not together , but ſo ſwiftly 
follow one another that they ſeem to be 


bur one, as Love and Detire, Joy and 


Hope. | 

Grief therefore may joyn with Boldneſs 
both theſe ways; and without doubt, in 
the examples propoſed they do bur follow 
one the other at ſeveral repriſals withour 
uniting their motions, But when they con- 
found themſelves together they cauſe this 
Paſhon of Anger , . which is nothing but 
the union and the confuſion of the for- 
mer; for which cauſe Anger is never 
without them, becauſe they are the eſſen- 
tial parts. whereof it is compoſed, To 
confirm this truth, we need onely conſider, 
that the ſame offence raiſeth up in Anger 
2 far .more ſharp and fretful griet then in 
Boldneſs; for there is no other reaſon of 
this diverſity but that Grief and Boldneſs 
have contrary motions ; and that the Soul 
being at the (ame time agitated by both , 
cannot but ſuffer a great. violence, and 
that the diſpleaſure ſhe conceives for the 
gjury received muſt needs be augmented 
by the pain ſhe is ſenſible of in che com- 
bare of theſe two Paſſions, - Nature in 
ſet which loves order and -equality 1 
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all, flies as much as it may this contrari- 
ety of motions , and if fhe finde herſelf 
_— in it ſhe ſuffers it with pain and 
diſquiet ; and if it be lawfull to fay fo, 
ſhe groans under ſo heavy a burthen which 
ſhe cannot long ſupport without being 
overwhelmed , which is the reaſon why 
Anger is nor long laſting, and thart it 
preſently changeth into other Paſſions , as 
into Hatred,Sadneſs,and into Deſpair, 

But when Grief joyns with Boldneſs {6 
that their motions are not confounded, and 
that they do but follow and ſucceed one 
another, the Soul is not conſtrained, and 
tortured, and ſuffers not that turbulent and 
painful agitation wherewith ſhe :s neceſla- 
rily moved in the encounter of two oppo- 
fite motions, For which cauſe Grief is not 
ſo pungent, nor doth it admit of that en- 
creaſe which the pain and trouble of the 
Soulin Anger ſuffers, 

Its true, that in this occaſion theſe two 
Paſſions follow one another ſo cloſe that 
they may eaſily be confounded, and fo 
form Anger, as in fight it often happens, 
and after the ſame manner as Grief there- 
in becomes more pungent; Boldneſs alſo 
becomes more impetuous by reaſon: of 
the endeayor the Soul makes in the .con- 
ſtraint which thoſe two. contrary  moti- 

ons 
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ons' cauſe in it, as we ſhall fay hereaf- 
ter, 


What may be objetted againſt this do- Whether 
frine, may be, that to form Anger there 7? 4 
muſt be a cauſe which offends with intenti- }. fg 
on ; and that it may happen that Grief and irhour 


Boldneſs might confound themſelves, were 
it not for that cauſe, and therefore altoge- 
ther without their moving of Anger, But 
we may boldly anſwer, that it's impoſlible 
it ſhould fo happen, and that if Grief and 
Boldneſs unite, when no cauſe hath cau- 
ſed an injury , ſtill the Soul fancies one, 
as when a manis angry with himſelf, with 
fortune, and with inſenſible things; be- 
cauſe the Soul which is inſtructed by na- 
ture, in all what is neceſſary for the pro- 
duction of the Paſſions, knows what mo- 
tion is proper for every one of them, what 
object ought to move them, and what end 
ſhe ought to propoſe herſeltin them; and 
not one of theſe things preſents ir ſelf {o 
ſoon to our knowledge, but it preſently 
adds two others, ſo that inthe ſame man- 
ner as when ſhe reſents an injury, ſhe at the 
ſame time forms the deſign of .revenging . 
herſelf, and afterwards agitates herſelf by 
that motion which. is proper for Anger 
ſo when ſhe findes herſelf agitated with 
this motion, the cauſe which ought to move 

: | this 
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this Paſſion not occurring therein, knowi 
it is that ſhe is accuſtomed to make uſe of 
in Anger, ſhe forms to herſelf the cauſe 
and obje&t of Anger, and ſo perfedts that 
Paffion which this motion had onely com. 
menced : And this is the more eaſfie to be 
believed, for that the motion of the ſpirits 
which makes no part of the Paſſion as that 
of the Appetite doth , cauſeth the ſame 
effe&. For if jt happen that the ſpirits are 
agitated with a motion proper to a Paſhon, 
the Soul which ſees what paſſeth in her or- 
gans, and knows after what manner- ſhe is 
accuſtomed to ſtir them up, preſently fan- 
Ties that obje& which ought to excite this 
motion; and at laſt agitates ic ſelf con- 
formably to that motive which this obje& 
inſpires it wichall, and fo that eſmotion 
which it meets within the ſpirits, It's thus 
that Muſick produceth Paffion ; it's thus 
thar Love out of inclination is formed, as 
we have ſhewed in the Treatiſe we have 
made thereof, It's then true that An- 
ger js nothing elſe but Grief and Bold- 
neſs united and confounded together, and 
that the -turbulent and unequal agitation 
which the Soul -is conſtrained to ſuffer in 
the-encomter, and in' the ſhock of theſe 
two —_— — makes thar differ- 
ence of motion which is proper unto ; 
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reſt, In effect 4 we cannot conceive that 
the Appetite in Grief retires it {elf , and 
that -at the ſame time Boldneſs raiſeth it 
up, but we tauſt fancy we ſee a Sea agita- 
ted with contraty winds and waves , for 
the ſame combate which is made amongſt 
the waves, the ſame boylings which it rail-, 
«h up, the ſame efforts with which it beats 
apon the ſhoar, Finally, the ſame trouble 
and confuſion which this great Main ſuf- 
fers during the rempeſt, - are in the Soul 
when ſhe is ſtirred up by theſe two violent 
Paſhons, TE | 
So that it is not without reaſon that we 
fay the Sea grows angry, and that Anger 
is a tempeſt , ſince there is the ſame agi- 
tation in either of -them., and that both 
of them ſpring from the contrariety of 
motions. which ſhake theſe two great 
depths. | 
_ But we may ſay That if Anger be a mix- 
ture of Grief, and. of Bolaneſs, it cannot 
be in the rank .of ſimple Paſſions, as we 
haye hitherto conceived, and as at the be- 
vinning of this work we our ſelves reſol- 
yed, Certainly, there- needs no conteſt 
hereupon, and it were to fight. againſt the 
truth- to defend-che common opinion; for 
if there is a Paſlion which is mixt and com- 
poled 
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tetires in herſelf, to eſtrange herſelf fromthe 
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ofed, it's chiefly this, where Grief and 

oldneſs, Deſire and Hope areall met fo- 
gether. Thar if we propoſed itasa ſimple 
Paſſion, beſides that we did not then de- 
duce thoſe reafons which ought to oblige 
us to ſhun the errors of the School , we 
may freely confeſs that upon the way we 
often diſcovered thoſe things which at firſt 
we never thought to haye met withal, and 
that conſidering more nearly the nature of 
this Paſſion, Reaſon and Truth have made 
it appear unto us to be altogether compv- 
ſed, thatis to ſay, of Grief and Boldneſs, 
as of its eſſential parts, and of Deſire and 
Hope as of inſeparable accidents or ne- 
ceflary conditions which accompany ir, 
For it's Certain, that he that is angry ought 
to defire and hope for revenge* Yer the 
Mind may ſeparate theſe two Paſſions from 
Anger without deſttoying its Nature, for- 
aſmuch as without conſidering them it 
may conceive the Soul may be touched 
with Grief for the injury received , and 
that ſhe aſſaults the cauſe which cauſed 
it, wherein all the Eſſence of Anger con- 


fiſts, 
Definiti- [ - So that now we may define it to be 4 
en of An- turbulent Agitation which Grief and Bold- 


neſs move in the Appetite, whereby the Soul 
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mjury received, and at the ſame time raif- 
eth herſelf up againſt the cauſe which cauſed 
it to be done, for to revenge herſelf of it, 
Whence we may judge, thatas this Paſh- 
on is mixed, its cauſes and effects are alſo 
of the ſame nature ; for it hath indeed 
two objects, to wit the Injury and him 
who did jt: It hath two ends, the one to 
eſtrange it ſelf from ill, and the other co 
revenge it (elf, Laſtly, it's compoſed of 
two motions, which being united cauſe 
this turbulent agitation, wherein we have 
ſaid the principal difference of this Paſſion 
confiſts. 

Yet-we are to obſerve, that as common- 
ly Boldneſs vapors more in Anger then 
in Grief , and yet that there are ſome 
Angers in which Grief appears ſtronger 
then Boldneſs, Its certain, that in theſe 
encounters the motions of theſe two Paſſ- 


ons are proportionably ſtronger or weak- 


er, and that it often happens thar its riſing 
up is greater then its contraction ; and 
that ſometimes alſo its contraction is more 
then its lifting up'; but if they are equal, 
Boldneſs always appears more then Grief, 
becauſe in that the Soul produceth and 
caſts it ſelf forth, and in Grief ſhe hides 
and inwardly retires herſelf, as we ſhall 
make it more particularly appear in the 
Chapter 
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. ere incli- 
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Chapter, wherein we ſhall examine the na- 

ture of that Paſſhon; | 
We muſt conclude this long Diſcourſe 
with a reſolution of an important difficulty 
which may here be made « For perhaps 
ſome-will ſay, that if Boldneſs makes 3 
part of Anger, it will follow that thoſe 
who are naturally bold, will alſo be moſt 
inclined to this Paſhon, On the contrary, 
thoſe who are timorous , ſhould never be 
ſenſible of it, Although experience teach- 
eth us, that thoſe who are truly Bold, are 
ſeldom provoked. to Anger, and that 
Children, Women and fick perſons which 
are weak and timorous, are eaſily moved 
thereugto, But this objection is eaſily an- 
ſwered, if we remember that Boldneſs a- 
{lone- never produceth this Paſſion , but 
that Grief muſt alſo meet with it, that 
theſe mix and confound themſelves toge- 
ther, In a word, that a man muſt be. ſen- 
fible of injuries, and have a quick and agile 
Boldneſs to be {uſceptible of Anger, Now 
thoſe who have an heroick Boldaeſs, -are 
not ſenſible of injuries unleſs they are 
very. couſiderable, becauſe they deſpile 
moſt of thoſe things which aſſault them, 
and that that Melancholy which is in their 
temperature retains the fury of their ſpt- 
rits, giving them time to examine = -of- 
ences 
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fences, and: to confider whether they de- 


ſerve to be chaſtiſed, - On the contrary ;, 
thoſe who are weak of body or of imiiid! 
and who have a very agile hear, as Chil- 
dren and Women, and thoſe who have 
any remarkable defect, finding themſelves 
more expoſed to injuries, are eafily 
born away with a deſire of vengeanice , 
becauſe their weakrieſs makes them ap- 
prehend every thing, and the ſubtile heat 
which they lave is {o quickly inflamed , 
that they have not time enough to conſt- 
der whether they are truly injured, and 
whether they ought to revenge tliemſelves, 
or whether indeed they have the power 
and that is the reaſon why the Cholerick 
are the'moſt angry of all; becauſe they 
tavean ardent and adtive heat, which ren- 
ters all their ations precipitate , arid be=- 
teaves therh of time and means to judge 
rightly of things; For it's certain that 
there. is no quality ſo much ah enethy to 
Reaſon as Heat, and a violent agitation ; 
al che functioris of Sence; and principally 
thoſe of -Judgment, being not to be per- 
fortmed bot when the Soul enjoys a great 
Tranquillity, as Arifotle ſays, Wheice it 
do. happens that” Nitere hath placed the 
brain! ſo tar from the principle of- heat; that 
ts quiet might not be diſturbed by the 
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quality, as we ſhall more amply hereafter 
declare, | - O88 
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CHAP, IIL 


of the Motion of the Spirits and of tht 


Humors in Anzer, 


\S Rivers which run into the Sea are 
A ſenſible of thoſe ſtorms wherewithit 


take their ſource from the Soul, and diſ- 
charge themſelves there alſo, muſt needs 
ſuffer part of that great tempeſt which Ag- 

er raiſeth therein : And they muſt be 
Rn with the ſame violence and agita: 
tion which ſhe reſents in herſelf, - Tf it be 
therefore true, that ſhe is then moved with 
two contrary motions, and that at the ſane 
time when Grief makes her retire, Bold- 
neſs raiſeth her up and drives her forth, it's 
neceſſary that the ſpirits ro whom ſhe com- 


municates all her commotions muſt be agi-| - 
tated after the ſame manner ; and that a 


ſhe doth, they muſt reſtrain- and retreat 
themſelves at the Ame inſtant, when 
ſhe raiſeth and darts: herſelf forth againſt 
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\ "And certainly did not Reafon-force the 
mind to confeſs this Truth', the effe&ts 
which Anger produces would ſufficiently 
prove it. For beſides that a man often 
Srows pale when he'is carried away with 
this Paſſion, thar his voice is vehement and 
ſharp, and that commonly we ſee in his 
Face ſadneſs mix and confound ir ſelf with 
fury,, which can proceed from nothing bur 


| this contrariety of motions; it's impoſſible 


to'doubt it , if we conſider the different 
palſe which 1s proper for Anger,” and: the 
conſiſtence which the Heart and the Lungs 
have -wher it's kindled in thoſe parts, for 
it hath chis in particular , Thar it makes 
the pulſe higher, and more elevated, then 
large and extended ; And that itretires the 
Heart and Lungs in themſelves, although 
it then (wells them and raiſeth them up-; 
fow this can be but from theſe two oppo- 
fite motions we have ſpoken” of, as: we. 
ſhall more fully declare when we enquire 
into the cauſes of thoſe effects, 1-1 - 
- But alchough this be moſt certain, yer 
we muſt confeſs that it's harder to conceive 
how ſuch bodies as the ſpirits are, can at 
the ſame time ſuffer motions which ſeem 
incompatible ; for although there are ma- 
ny examples in Nature which make 1t ap- 
pear that a body may be moved in ſuch a 

| L-5 manner; 
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manner $/ that Fiſh which ſwims again the 
courſe of the water, are inſenfibly carried 
away with the force of the ſtream ; that a 
man may walk in a ſhip contrary to. the 
courſe he ſhapes, and that the heavens 
themſelves, are, as they ſay, carried towards 
the Weſt by the Primunm mobile, whilſt 
by their 'natural inclination they tend to- 
wards the Eaſt, Yet this clears not the dif- 
ficulty ; but leaves till a great difference 
betwixt theſe motions, and thoſe where- 
with the ſpirits are agitated in this Paſſion z 
for that there is but one motion in the 
former proper to the body moved ;..the 
other is as a ſtranger, and as the School 
ſays, happens by accident ; but here theſe 
two motions which the ſpirits ſuffer are 
proper unto them, it's the ſame mover 
which produceth them, it's the ſame ſub- 
jet which receives them; and it ſeems 4 
contradiction, thatat the ſame time a thing 


ſhould adyance it ſelf and go backwards, |] 


that it ſhould tend to two oppolite places, 
In a word; - that it ſhould be and not be, in 
the place where it is, 


We muſt therefore fay, that there are | 
How the two ways whereby the ſpirits may receive 


theſe contrary motions ; The firſt ſuppo» 


cont/ary fing them to have divers parts, ſome of 
m7. which are agitated after one manner, and 
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dthers after another; juſt as it happens in 
theStreights, where contrary Currents and 
Seas meet; for as there are fome waves 
which enter into one another, ſome which 
juſtle and cauſe che beatings they give one 
another to boil exceedingly; the ſame 
thing certainly is here done, where one part 
of the Spirits which follows the motion of 
Grief, and another which is carried away 
with that of Boldneſ(s, and which meeting 
on the way-cauſeth this turbulent and un- 


 Jequal agitation which is obſervable in rhis 


Paſſion ; the ſame way is like that which is 
performed in Boldneſs, wherein the ſpirits 
ſtiffen themſelves in themſelves, and yet 
forbear not to dart themſelves forth, For 
ſeeing the parts of a body may amongſt 
themſelves ſuffer a motion which may be 
different from that wherewith the whole 
body is agitated , as it happens to the Arm, 
when at the ſame time we ſtiffen and ſtretch 
t-forth, So it may alſo be that the ſpi- 
its may retire in themſelves, and at the 
fame time be violently driven into the ex- 
terior parts, And truly as Grief makes its 
impreſion before Boldneſs, becauſe we 
muſt reſent an injury. betore we will our re- 
renge; it's certain, that at that inſtant che 
ſpirits reſtrain themſelves ; ſo that Bold- 
tels coming after, and not d117ing Grief 
 - | U 3 away 
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away, it muſt raiſe the Spirits reſtrained as 
they are, and without making them loſe 
the diſpoſition it finds them in, drive them 
to thoſe places where they are neceſ- 
uy. 4 

Now although in little Angers it may 
happen that the Spirits will be moved 
onely after the latter manner , yet .com- 
monly they are by both forts at once, andir 
muſt neceflarily be, The better to conceive 
this great ſtorm which they raiſe in the 
yeins, we muſt fancy tb our ſelves that 
they do not onely reſttain themſelves, as 
we have ſaid; bur that there are ſome 
which run and flie to the heart, and others 
which iſſue out and impetuouſly caſt them- 


' ſelves forth, and that in thjs encounter 


which is thereby made, they embroyl and 
confound themſelves, they juſtle and raiſe 
themſelves up, and fo they make a current 
tull of boilings and of foam z* it's true; that 
according as Grief or Boldneſs predo- 
minates in this Paſſion, the ebbing and 
flowing of the ſpirits is ſtronger or weaker; 
for when Grief is greater, which is pro- 


 perly what we fay is to be vexed, thereate 


more ſpirits which retire to the heart then 
there are which-are darted forth, On the 


contrary, * when Boldneſs is greater, &| 


when Anger is violent, and turns even into 
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fury, there are more ſpirits which dart 
themſelves forth then retire; and then al. 
though the ſhock which they give them- 
ſelves cannot be fo great, and ſeems to 
be unable to cauſe this agitation, which is 
when they are of equal force z yer this 
hinders not that trouble and tempeſt to be 
therein formed with the ſame violence 
which the exceſs of this Paſſion requires ; 
foraſmuch as-jf the ſhock is not then per- 
formed by the encounter of theſe oppoſite 
motions z-yet it's made by the frequent ar- 
rival of the ſpirits, which like impetuons 
floods precipitare themſelves, on one ano- 
ther, and making haſte to follow the firſt, 
finding them in their way daſh againſt 
them, and drive them as if they indeed op- 
poſed their courſe, | 
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For it's the property of Boldneſs and The 57i- 


rits move 


Anger to move the Soul and the Spitits by 4:5." 
allies and by fwinges ; foraſmuch as the ſetves by 
danger they are threatned withal continually /*#*: 


follicites them to make new endeavors to 
ſurmount them, which commonly happens 
not to thaſe Paſſions which tend to good, 
where the Soul having nothing to fear a- 
bandons herſelf tro every objec ' which 
pleaſeth, and as if ſhe would caſt herſelf 
whole, and all at once before it ; ſhe drives 
the Spirics thereunto like a flood, without 
ON Us minding 
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' minding to recreate them, whence after- 
wards follow Languors, Swooning sand 0- 
ther accidents which we have treated of in 
our Diſcourſe of Joy, 
\ Butalthough theſe fallies are common tg 
Boldneſs and Anger ; it's certain , that 
they are more frequent and more readily 
Jonbled in this then in the other ; becauſe 
Grief which always accompanies it , pro- 
vokes, and at every moment urgeth the 
Soul ; and that weakneſs often meets with 
it, which renders it the more diligent and 
careful ; inſtead that in Boldneſs, ſeeing 
onely the ill comes without reſenting it,and 
conhiding in her own ſtrength, ſhe believes 
that this crowding of them together is no 
ET = OED 
Let's therefore conclude, that Grief re- 
ſtrains the Spirits, and makes them re- 
treat to the Heart, that Boldneſs ſtiffens 
and drives them forth, that the, forcings of 
the Soul cauſe them to make theſe (allies, 
which at every moment precipitates them 
one on another, and that from the com: 
bate of ſo many different motions this 
turbulent ebullition and agitation proceeds 
wherewith the Spirits are agitated in this 
' To ſeek naw what the end of all theſe 
motions is, and what the Souls moupe i5 
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when ſhe excites them, were a uſeleſs thing, 


at leaſt -in reſpect of the ſtiffening and 
darting forth of the Spirits, which. haye 
been curiouſly examined inthe precedent 
Chapters ; And as for thoſe which Grief 
cauſeth, we ſhall then propoſe them, when 


. we treat of that Paſſion, for as concerning 
the ſhock, the ebullition, and the trouble 


which here happens, they are effets which 
are done out of neceflity , without the 
Souls intention of producing them, being 
altogether uſcleſs for her deſign. 

Yet not to leave the Reader in doubt 
concerning thoſe two kindes of motions 
which in Grief we afſigned the ſpirits, it 
ſhall ſuffice to ſay by way of advance, that 


the ſoul is not at that time content to cauſe 


the Spirits to retire to the heart, but that 
ſhe alſo cauſerth them to ſhut themſelves up 
in themſelves, and in the deſign which ſhe 
hath tg eſtrange herſelf from the ill which 
urgeth her, ſhe conceives flight is not able 
to ſave her from the danger, unleſs ſhe ſhut 
herſelf up in herſelf, it the ſtop nor the 
Enemies - paſſage , and if as much as ſhe 
| pow can ſhe hide pot herſelf from 

im, -- | 
Afeer this it will be nothing difficule 0. 
declare how Hope and Deſirewhich are al- 
ways PAGE, ray finda the eſmo- 
tion 
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tion ſhe cauſeth that which is proper for 
them , and cauſeth their ſubſiſtence ; for 
ſince the ſpirits dart themſelves forth in de- 
Gre, and ſtiffen themſelves in hope ; Bold- 
niefs which cauſeth both of theſe motions, 
muſt needs favor the birth and preſeryation 
of theſe two Paſſions; even ſoit is with 
Hate and Averſion, which commonly ac- || 
company Anger, foraſmuch as their agita- || 7 
tion being conformable to that Grief raiſ- || 
ethup as in its place we ſhall make known; hi 
it's nothing ſtrange that they are found | © 
with it, that they dwell together and main- | ® 
tain one the other, : Cc 
How the Whatis moſt difficult herein, is, toex- | ® 


motion 0 . : + V( 
";- 9:7 plicate how all theſe motions may accom- || Y 


rits in modate themſelves with that of Joy ; for || ** 
Ang ey 1 $ Certain, that in the hight of danger, the Þ © 
that of hope of revenge alone ſatisfies the Mind, || © 
7y- and even we have an extream pleaſure to || 
imagine we are revenged, and that Venge- tl 
ance executed is ſweeter then hony, as the || * 
Poet ſays. Now if Joy dilates and ſweetly h; 
diſperſeth the Spirits, how is it poſſible it || © 
can ſubſiſt with Anger, which reftrains A 
and drives them forth with imperuoſiry 5 || V 
P zy-Gereupon ſay, that Joy may form || 
nEEſupcrior part of the Soul, whilſt Þ © 
me. che infetior, and that when || 
ich ſerve theſe two Powers 


* 


| WY 


od 
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are moved with. contrary motions without 
igcompatibility, becauſe it's performed in 
ſeveral places, But if Joy deſcends into 
d. | the. inferior. part, we muſt neceſſarily be- 
ns, | Lieve that in the ame inſtant ſhe drives a- 
on | way Anger, that the ſtorm which this raiſed 
th | diflipases it {elf at the arrival of a Paſſion 
\c- | which always brings with it a calmand ſe- 
2- | renity. In effect, when a man flatters him- 
iC | ſelf with the pleaſure which he ſhall reap in 
'n; | tis revenge, -hereſentsnot the ſame agica- 
ng | tion and thoſe tranſports. which poſſeſt 
n- | him before, his looks are more ſweet, his 
countenance is calm, and all his actionsare 
x. | more modeſt, I confeſs that this may be 
n- | very ſuddenly changed, but yet it's ſtill 
qr | true that at that inſtant he reſents it nor, 
he | and that Pleaſure and Anger are two Paſſi- 
d, | ons which may ſucceed one another, bur 
to | yetare incompatible as well by reaſon of 
-e- | the contrary motions which they produce, 
he | as of the oppoſite motives which they 
ly have, This clearly appears when we have 
it || effectually revenged our ſelves, for then 
ns | Anger quite ceaſeth, and the Joy of the 
4 | Victory we have obtained remains alone, 
m | and thoſe Paſſions which uſually. follow ty 
& | 25 Vanity, Inſolency,&c. #1513, - oi. 

| Welhould now ſpeak of thay Heat which: 
accompanies theſe motions, ggrdzthe ardgr 
N46 Fa which Anger. 
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which this Paſſion kindles in all the parts, 


But this hath been amply done in the dif- 
courſe of Boldneſs, wherein-we did ſhey 


that the Soul and the Heart have power to 


augment the natural heat when it's neceſſa- 


ry, and that ſhe hath no occaſion where- 
in its affiſtance is more uſeful tin in 
thoſe Paſſions which are to aſſault ill, For 
as this quality is the moſt agile of all, and 


moſt fit to deſtroy what is hurtful, it's alſo. 


the moſt powerful inſtrument which the 
Soul hath to employ in its combates,where- 
in the firſt deſign ſhe hath is to bereave the 


enemy of his power of doing ill. For which 


reaſon in theſe encounters ſhe raiſeth ic up, 


ſhe augments it, and entertains it in the 
Heart, which is its natural ſource, and from 
thence by a ' particular priviledge which 
thefe two Paſſions have, ſhe ſends it to 
thoſe organs which ſhe intends to employ, 
If in effe&t there are others in which ſhe is 
diſperſed to the outward parts,'it is not thac 
it 1s ſent thither becauſe it is uſeleſs ; it's 
becauſe it follows thoſe Spirits whichare 
ſent thither ; bat herein both of them are 
led by the Soul, being neceſſary for the de- 
lign which ſhe propoſeth herſelf ; the Spi- 
rits to conveigh ſtrength to the parts, and 
heat to deſtroy the ill which preſents 'ir 


ſelf, | 
bs | Now 


'B 999A => ©. ue mie, 
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Now ill is more urgent in; Anger then in 


Boldneſs. for thoſe Reaſons which we have 
deduced, weneed not doubt but the hear 


renders it {elf- therein alſo more violent, as 
well out of the greatneſs of the endeayour it 


ot. 


makes to produce it, as for that of the agj- 
tation of the ſpirits, and the' riſing up of 


thoſe pungent humors which tit incites, In 
effect it is certain that it ſeparates Choler, 
and all what.is moſt malignant in the veins, 
and thar it.uſeth them: as offenfive arms,the 
more eaſily 'to-deſtroy the enemy, W hence 
it happens that- the bitings of all kinde of 
creatures are in ſome {ort yenemous when 
they are angry, and the more irritated they 
are, the more. dangerous, and hard to be 
cured ; which ought to make us judge that 
their teeth are then infeted with ſome ma- 
lgnant humor which Nature brings into 
thoſe parts, after having ſeparated it from 
the reſt, to render it the more miſchevous 
and fitter to effe&t what the intends : It's 
alſo true, that the ſeparation of the. hu- 
mors renders them more active, giving 
them liberty.,- and reſtoring them . that 
ſtrength which mixture had weakened. 


But that we ray the better clear the Truth 


of ſo new a propoſition, -we muſt examine 
whether the Soul hath the power thus to 
ſeparate the humors ; and if after having 
| epa- 


ſeparated them ſhe can remix -them again, 
and reinſtate them as they were before; -© 

:. As for the firſt, a man muſt be very ig- 

norant of what is done in Nature, and of 

what is performed in our ſelves, to doubr 

of ſo certain and ſo evidenta thing. The 
choice which the Soul makes of whar is 

fic for every part, ſo many kindes of hn- 

mors as ſheat every moment drives out'of 

the moſt healthful bodies, ſo many evacua- 

tions as ſhe cauſeth in ſickneſs, make it ſuf- 
ficiently appear that ſhe hath the power to 
ſeparate what 1s profitable*from what is 

not ſo, and thar if ſhe havea defign to em- 

ploy venom or choler to execute her re- 
'venge , ſhe may draw them: from the maſs 

and places where they are, and afterwards 

fend them to thoſe places where ſhe intends 

ro uſe them, | | i 

whether The other point is more difficult to. be 
Nature reſolved ; for it ſeems that the order which 
<7, Nature obſerves is to drive out what-it 
Humors hath ſeparated , and never to remingle ill 
porch * humors with good, when' ſhe hath once di- 
parated. Vided them from one another ;. ſo that if in 
Anger ſhe ſeparate venom-and choler to emi- 

ploy them againſt ill, ſhe muſt drive them 

out without remixing them any more with 

the reſt, And yet we cannot doubt but that 

when Anger is over, the Humors _— 

. their 
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their former places, and bur that the Body 


returns to his priſtine conſtitution, We 
muſt therefore ſay that there are uſeful 
and uſeleſs Humore , that both of them 
may be within and without the Veins, and 
that that. order which Nature obſerves is 
different according as ſhe is free or con- 
ſtrained, When ſhe acts freely.after having 
ſeparated the Humors, and driven them 
out of the veins, ſhe recalls them thither 
no more, and how good ſoever they be, ſhe 
muſt needs drive them out of the Body : 
So the Serofity which is in the Bladder , 
Choler which is in the bag of the Gall, 
Blood it ſelf being our of its veſſels, never 
returns into that Maſs from whence they 
were drawn, but ſhe quite expels them 
but whilſt theſe Humors remain in the 
veins, ſhe may ſeparate them from the reſt, 
and after remingle them together, as ſhe 
commonly doth in Paſhons, in Feavyors , 
and in thoſe Crifis's which are imperfeR ; 
for when Choler is driven by Anger into 
the ſurface of the Body , after the ſtorm 
is over, it reſumes the place again which ir 
had in the maſs of the blood, and remix- 
eth it (elf with it as it was before, It's 
true that this is not done in a moment, and 
that time is requiſite to reſettle it ; for 
which reaſon a man that is let blood, at 


his 
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his going out of the violence of this Paſſ- 
en,/his blood commonly appears altogether 
changed, and a diverſity of colours ap- 
pears, which would make a man believe it 
were cortupted, were one not afſured that 
after the return of a calm no ſuch- thing is 
to be feen.., and that it proceeded onel 
from-this dilunion of the Humors, whic 
uniting themſelves again return to the 
blood its former colour. oo - 
This reunion is alſo to be' found ifs Fea- 
vors which are commonly cauſed by the ſe- 
paration - which is -made-/in the veins of 
thoſe il Humors which are there gather- 
ed together ;. for although it be Nature 
which ſeparates them that ſhe may drive 
them'out, it often happens that they are 
ſo malignant that ſhe dares not undertake 
it, and-leaving them thus-in their veſlels, 
e endeavors to repair the error which ſe 
had-committed by raiſing up heat to over- 
come them, remixing them with the' reſt to 
temper and ſ{weeten them , and laſtly labor- 
ing tor their decoction, the firſt effe& where- 
_ of is-to reaſſemble divided things -; - but 
if we obſerve what is done in theſe crifts.s, 
we need no longer doubt of this Truth;for 
it ſometimes happens that Nature being 
diſpoſed to terminate a fickneſs by ſweaty 
after eve having already begun; ſhe all at 
ofice 
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dnce ſtops and retains thar humor which 
was ready to - iſſue out, Now it's im- 
poſſhtble it ſhould beleft in che yeins, bur 
«© muſt embroyl it ſelf withthe reſt of the 
blood, ſince ſhe often retains ic the better 
to concoct it ; that ſhe reafiumes her defign 
of driving it out many days after; and thar 
there is no likelihood that in ſo long a time 
{o fluid and penetrating a Humor ſhould 
preſerve it {elf in its paucity, without mix- 
ing it ſeif with the reſt, To conclude, if 
the ſpirits iſſue out of their veſſels, to in- 
ſinuate themſelyes not onely in the parts 
but in the Humors themſelves which are 
corrnpted, and that after having perform- 
ed their function they retire to their prin- 
ciples, and reunite themſelyes with thoſe 
ſpirits which they had left,as we have ſhew- 
ed in our Diſcourſe of Digeſtion , why 
ſhould not thoſe parts of the blood which 
0 not out of the veins do the ſame thing 2 
For when we ſay Choler riſeth in Anger, 
we mean nothing elſe but the moſt ſabtilz 
and the hotteſt part of the blood, and nor 
that Choler which is an excrement and 
without the veins; it being true thar the 
Soul never cauſeth this ro remount when 
he acts freely, and follows her ordinary 
courſe, if ir happen that ſhe is preſt and 
Ep con- 
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.dents happen, which aſtoniſh the Phyſi- 
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conſtrained by the violence of a Paſſion, 


or of ſome diſeaſe, it's true then there 
are no Humors how malignant ſoever they 


be, and in what place ſoever they may | 
be, but ſhe can raiſe them up, and force]. 


them tore-enter the veins, and the moſt 
conſiderable parts. It's thus that vehement 
Anger is ſometimes followed with the 
Jaundiſe, with an Rpopeny , with Con- 
vulſton fits, trembling of the Nerves, 
and other ſuch like Diſeaſes, which are 
cauſed by that violent tranſport of Hy- 
mors we have ſpoken of, 

It's thus that in malignant Feavers we 
ſee ſo many fad and unlook'd for acc- 


tian, and overthrow the Patient : Burt this 
Diſcourſe concerns Phyſick ; let us 
ſue our deſign, and ſeek the caules of t 


rac 
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Characters which are proper to this Paſt, } 
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ayl The Caues of the CharafFers of " Aud 
rcey- ger, 


ent] A Lthofigh Anger be compoſed of 
the Grief” and Boldnefs, . and for the:fame 
ON-| cauſe ics probable it. ſhould have no. other 
ES, | Characters, but thoſe which thoſe two 
are] Paſſions. ſeparately produce, . yet as inall 
Iv] other things mixture affords new vertnes; 
or ſo confounds thoſe which are princi- 
wel pal; that it makes them appear altoge- 
CC-F ther different from What: they were: .it 
yſi-] alſo happens-that Anger beſides thoſe Chas 
this] raQters: which, are common to her with 
we Boldnieſs and Grief, it hath others paxti4 
Paſ 


eulars added uno it ; which are not- ar all 
to be found in the other, if at leaſt they 
encounter; it is with very- great differ- 


ence, ) , 3 2h 
Indeed if we-do but conſfdet theſe which 

it forms in the Soul, it hath evenas Bold- 
[iefs, Hope; Confidence and Freeneſs; it 

A Fikath juſt as Grief, PeeviſhneG, Impatience 
[ad Heayineſs:: Bat Pride, Fury and De- 

: [hair are; far different herein from thoſe 
[which accompany thoſe: two Paſſions; for 
& Boldneſs: is proud, it hath firengthr co 
"0 mak” 
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maintain its Pride, if it be carried away 
with Fury, it's after great ſtrivings, and 
it never happens at its beginning : If final- 
ly. Grief: eafily fall into Deſpair, it's a timo- 
rous, baſe, heedleſs deſpair , but Anger 
hath a Boldneſs which is commonly vain, 
and without any ground, a precipitate fu- 
ry kindled at the inſtant of its birth ; and 
when it is in deſpair of revenge, it's a te- 
merous, violent and enraged Deſpair ; Be- 
fides which, - it in particular: makes zreat 
threatnines , (peaks much , diſcovers its ſe- 
crets.: it's credulous, impadent and opinionate; 
#'s baſe, cruel; and inſolent : But this di- 
verſity appears alſo in the corporal Cha- 
raters, as we ſhall make it known' af- 
ter 'we have examined the cauſes of 


theſe. | 


WhyHope ,- 
devance- 
eth Anger 


'Let's' therefore begin with Hope, 
which ever gives a beginning to Anger; 
for it's certain that this Paſſion is neve 


kindled in the heart, what injury ſoever | 


man hath received,” or what defire ſoever 
to retort it, but firſt he hopes to have his 
revenge: So-that we are {eldom angry 
with-thoſe that are extreamly above us; 
Demons + or | dead -bodies although -chg 
may -offend us, will never provoke'vs z -afi 
it hath ſeldom been ſeen that a' man of 
lov-condition hatly been carried- away _ 

, wrat 
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wrath againſt his King or againſt his Lord; 
foraſmuch as ſuch perſons. are ſo high that 
they ſeem- tobe out of :reach, and that it 
Is, as 1t were, impoſſible-ro do themrany 
harm, and that ſo having no hope of be- 
ing revenged, . they find it's to no end to 
beangry with them, . £1; 
- But fincethis Hope cannot be founded #w 
bnt on: thoſe forces which we believe we j.rſr1; 
have, and that Natures which are-moſt hope to 
weak, ſuchas are Women, and Children, ** reve” 
and fick perſons, are extreamly ſuſceptible* © 
of Anger ;- how is it poſſible they ſhould 
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;: | hope to be revenged, having not the power, 
.| and carrying always about them a ſecter 


ſence of their. own 'weakneſs, as hereafter 
we ſhall makeit appear | S 

Certainly it's eafie to judge by thoſe 
vain endeayors which they- make- in theſe 
encounters, that it's from the error of their 
thoughts, - and that the Soul ſuffers it (elf 
often :ito-be deceived in the Judgment 
ſhe makes of her forces, : Now this error 
commonly proceeds fromthe motion of 
heat which awakens and augments it ſelf 
in this Paſſion ; for as we have ſaid'tn the 
Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, this quality taking 
part with the corporal forces, being ſeated 


4 in the Heart, and being, if we may ſo 


ſpeak, neareſt the Iraſcible Appetite , it 
4 Cannot 
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carindt be irritated nor increated without fi 
the-Souls being abuſed with.a -vain opinion ſhea 
$ybich it-perſwades that-ſheis/ftrong-enough ſid. 
to undertake great-matters, -'.'- * -  ſther 
-> It's as. with @ Prince who ,chearkenshe 1 
onely: to generous : counſels, {to whom ſign 
his power and greatne(s are onely -ſlre] 

\ preſented, 'and who -fees'no.man that pro-Fhe 
pokes) liim not to takeup arms, For howfhrn 
weak  ſoever. -he is, inceſſantly findingÞty 1 
himſelf follicited by. thoſe wiolent Min ſhut 
ters, having his ears always filled ithPſior 
their flatteries, heatlaſt ſuffers-himſelf tofſceſſ; 
beperſwaded, and without conſtdering /hisÞup t 
impotency engageth -himſelf in temerawthez 

- -undertakings ; the Soul often doth thelike(ther 
in the weakeſt bodies, whcn natural heaſthe 
kindles 'it (elf-it the Heart, ſeeing nothingfcon 
abeut.it, if we may ſo ſpeak, burt:this floasFherf 
.ing:and unquiet quality, being -every moe ani 
ment provoked by its ardor and by its vice 
yacity,and ſuffering it ſelf to be JurpriſaſHoz 
by the oftentation ſhe makes of her powe[|{ce: 
ang yertue, ſheat laſt imagines her force]poſe 
are greater then indeed they are, and with-IGri 
out remembring her weakneſs ſheireſoles[| 

to: combate the. ill, and Mflatters het ge: 

with the hope of obtaining the VidwJul: 

TY: | 

" Bujjit may be enquired, what its a coy 
| then 
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mon fhraſmuch as if it be the Soul, as we have 


thus irritates and augments this hear, Whar i: 


ugh kid, which employs it to deſtroy theill, hear in 
he muſt needs hope to over come it, before 7*=&zer- 
ken ſhe will offer to make uſe of it, fince the de-!""" 


homflign always goes before thoſe means which 
+ freproper to execute it, and that in effect 
0:Fthe Paſſions are immanent actions, which 
on form themſelves in the Soul before the Bo- 
dingfty reſents them ; for there is no queſtion 
{it-Jhur Hope accompanies ſtrong and robu- 
with ftious conſtitutions ; where it is not ne- 
t tofceſſary that heat ſhould beirrirated to raiſe 
; fp this Paſſion, it's enough for them thar 
rWftiey know their forces, and are aſſured of 
Uethem ; but here where weakneſs is whereof 
hexJthe Soul hath the knowledge, and which 
Syconſequently ought to make her miſtruſt 
ea-Jherſelt, there muſt needs be ſomething to 
mv animate her courage, Ina word, it's ne- 
 YIceſſary Heat ſhould be augmented before 
16d Hope' can be therein formed : And yet we 
wefkenothing which can raiſe it, fince we ſup- 
rcesfpoſe that there is nothing in the Soul but 
it-FGtief which proceeds from the injury re- 
eved, and: that this Paſhon far from en- 
{& creafing heat, is that which diminiſheth and 
a Jlaſt extinguiſheth ir, 
- | To reſolve this difficulty, we muſt d1(- 
v Bcover a ſecret which hath nor hitherto been 
hen , "0 diſco- 


I712 
T-at _ diſcovered in the Paſſions; and fay; that in 
Pons All Animals there are two Appertites, the 
in the _ one which is ſenſitive, and the other which 
loperm® ;- natural; that both purſue what is pro- 
Part of . Fn 
the Scul. fitable, and flie what is ill ; And that both 
| of them again raiſe themſelves up againſt 
what js contrary unto them to overcome 
w | 0 

For it's certain that in ſickneſs Nature 
irritates herſelf againſt ill, and ſtirs up her 
forces to drive it away, and that this moti- 
on is 2nſwerable to Anger and to Boldneſs, 
which form” themſelves in the ſenſitive 
Soul, | | | 

So that all motion af the Appetite 
making a Paſſion, this nitural Appetite 
which hath its particular motions, muſt al 
{o have its particular Paſſtons, It's true, 
they are not fo perfect, nor in ſo great a 
number as the others, being led by a know- 


ledge leſs exact, atid which difcerns not 


the objects ſo well as the imagination, for 
which cauſe there are few, unleſs it be Plez- 
ſare, Grief, Boldneſs and Fear, which are 
obſerved to be in this lower part of the 


Soul; they are likewiſe ſo imperfect that} 


vie may ſee they are but groſs unfiniſhed 
images, or the roughcaſts of the reſt ; for 
the pain which Nature ſuffers,” and I know 
not what kind of peeviſhneſs which follows 
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the indiſpoſitjons of the Body, areto ſpeak: - 
truly, but feeble-beginnings' of true Grief, 
like as thoſe ſecrer:glimmerings, and thoſe . 
pleaſant reſentments which accompany nas--. 
tural ations, are bur the ſhadows of Joy 
and of Pleaſure ; And although- Nature 
provokes and inſenſibly raiſerh herſelf up 
againſt il] , and that we alſo often ſee that. 
ſhe is aſtoniſhed and:loſech Courage in the 
confli, - they. are motiqns which indeed - 
have xelation to the -Boldneſs and fear of 
this ſenſitive part ,. but are very. far from 
their perfe&t;on, as it is very. eafte to 
judge, | 

| All what can be ſaid herenpon is, that 
theſe motions deſerve not the name of Pa(-. 
ſions, being. not conducted by any know- 
ledge which is abſolutely neceſſary to form 
the Paſſions , but beſides that. there is a 
hidden knowledgein all the things of Na- © 
ture, it's moſt certain that it's more di- + 


| ſtint and more apparent in ſome then in 


others; and that this natural Appetite is 
more enlightned in Animals then in Plants; 
for beſides this obſcure and ſecret know- 


| kedge, which it hath for vegetative ai- 


ons; it's alſo conducted by the vital fa- 
culty which acts with ſo much light and difſ- 
cerning , that divers did believe it was the 
{pringe of the ſenſitive Soul ; Now al-. 
| | chough 
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though Philoſophy hach reſtrained the 
name of Paſltons to fach motions as are 
made by the direction of fence, yet we may 
perceive that irs a far fetched circumftance 
which comes not near the effence of the 
thing, and that the motion of the Soul for- 
bears not to bea true motion, although it 
follows not the orders of the ſenſitive Sonl, 
ſo that if it hath not all the conditions of 
Paffion exattly ſo taken, yet at leaſt it | t! 
hath, if we may fo ſpeak, the body and || 
ſabftance thereof: Ina word, it's ſo like it | v 
that as the nate of Paſſions hath been || v 
Slyen to the eſmotions of the Will by | p: 
reaſon of the reſemblance which they nave || 
with choſe of the fenfitive Appetite, for' | cr 
wane of terms more fit , we may call the 
motions of the natural Appetite Paſſions, || all 

Mthough they are not fo perfe&, and that 
even "nw they are of another order, || © 
and of another gender, 

However it be theſe two Appetites | wi 
which may fometimes, move ſeparately, as Þ ve 
we may experiment it in our ſelves ,' when | 
Nature combates fickne(s, and - we are 

norhing ſenſible of any of the ſenſitive || thi 

Paſſions, they commonly relieve one the 

other , and communicate their motions 

when they arepowerfully agitated; - whence 

ic happens thar violent Paſſions cauſe fach | !y 

T great 
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great diſorders in the body, that the pee-- 
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viſhneſs and ſecrer contenzment which we. 
have nowſpoken of ends at laſt in{adneſs 
or in real joyes; and that Grief cannor 
be very ſtrong in the ſenſitive part , bur: 
that it muſt be ſenfible to the natural 
oo_ , and particularly to the vi- 
tal, 

Now Nature hath this property, when 
the ill is come to her knowledge, to raiſe - 
op herſelf againſt it , and endeayor-to- 0» 
vercome it, ſtiring up the natural heat , and 
with the ſpirits conveighing it into thoſe 
parts where ſhe thinks it is, Thus inflam- 
mations happen to wounds ; thus pain en- 
creaſeth when the impoſtumes ripen, and 
that a Feayor breeds in a corrupt body ; for 
all theſe accidents areeffets of this Heat 
which Nature ſtirs up, and renders ſtrong 


. tr to-.combate the ills ſhe reſents, 


This being true, we need not donbt that 
when weak and timorous perſons ſuffer a 
very ſenfible injury, the grief it cauſeth 
in the ſenfitive Appetite can never de- 
fcend to the natnral Appetite: And then 
this power following its inclination 
muſt needs riſe up againſt the ill, and 
according to its cuſtom ſtir up natural 

eat to overcome it, for its undoubted- 
ly from thence the redneſs proceeds which | 
| appears 
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appears: in the ,counteriance-upon- the! ar-:-. 
rival, of a great grief; -and which -com+ 
monly. accompanies thoſe firſt tears which 
grief makes us ſhed, as in its place ſhall: be 
more fitly.expreſt, pine ol wen 

If it be therefore true, that Heat a- 
wakens and augments it ſelf. in - Grief , 
ſhe may form Hope for the Reaſons al- 
ready. related ; {o that. we can. no ways 
doubt but that Anger is ever devanced by 
this Paſſion, even in the weakeſt and moſt 
timorous Natures, _-. -: ._ 

Yet we_ muſt here remember; what 
we faid . before ; That that diſpoſition 
which was neceſſary to -produce this &f- Þ 9 
fe, is , that we are very ſenſible of in- | þ 
juries, and that heat is ..very . agile;,: as | { 
withourdoubt it is in the Temperature of [| 
Women and Children who are compoſed | $5 
of an agileand ſubtile humidity, wherein | th 
heat -and* rhe ſpirits are eaſily - agitated 
without - encountring .any obſtacle. ; Be- | 
cauſe that in that weakne(s wherein the | 6 
Soul perceives her ſelf, « ſhe hath no time | of 
to conſider it, ſo that ſhe muſt needs be Þ ;xy 
ſurpriſed ,, and as it were drawn away.by | w 
the. precipitate motion of heat z She }| ox 
would otherwiſe never engage herſelf in Þ re 
fight, nor ever believe ſhe could, oyer- | T] 
come her Enemy, 
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- Thence iris thac Natures in whom Me- 
lancholy and Phlegm are thick and groſs, 


you do them', becauſe the Spirits ;cmoye 


3'7 


ate. hardly made” angry whar' ill ſoever 


themſelves with pain under the -weight 


of ſach.. heavy Humors, and that the 
Soul hath time enough to conſider its 
weakneſs betore they can make' their way 
or free themſelves :- So that what 'en- 
deavor ſoever the Natural Appetite can 
make afterwards; - it is not capable to 
make . her change the reſolution which 
ſhe had taken to ſuffer the ill, and with- 
out being touched with the leaſt hope 
of being able to furmount it, reſolving 
herſelf to * Patience, or abandoning ' her- 
ſelf to Grief, and to'thoſe Paſhons which 
follow it, But it's to ſtop too long on thoſe 
Subjects which muſt be handled again in 0- 
ther places, | | | 

Let us onely clear two Doubts which 
may ariſe from the precedent propoſition ; 
for if we often grow- angry without Hope 
of ever ' getting {ſatisfaction for the inju- 


ry received ; And if even then - when 


we are agitated with this Paſhon; we 
grow furious -when- we deſpair of our 
revenge ', ir muſt * neceſſarily follow 
That Hope ought not alwayes''40 g0 
| I» -.* - before 


revenge 
hinſelf. 
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_ or accompany Anger, as we have 
To anſwer to the firſt of theſe Reaſons, 


5 «agry We muſt remember that in the order of Na- 
hopes ro ture, Vengeance is a chaſtiſement — 
hat 


we would -take away from him who 
done us an injury the means to cantinue 


it, Now as no body makes himſelt an- . 


gry , but be believes he hath that power ; 
ſo neither is there any-man but hopes to 
be revenged, And truly , all thoſe actions 
which proceed from: this Paſſion , + how 
ſlight ſoever they be, are puniſhments b 

which we pretend to chaſtiſe lym who hat 

offended: us, ſince there is not any bur, af» 
fords him Grief or Fear ;. for a bold and 
braſen-faced mind , an action full of dif 
dain, and deſpight, and injurious wordsare 
able to diſpleaſe perſons even that are-of 


. the higheſt condition, and threats are: for 


no Other purpoſe but: to fright thoſe againſt 
whom we make them, | 

Now if Grief and Fear areills, and can- 
fequently puniſhments wich which the Soul 
iatends to: chaſtiſe hinz who hath commit: 
ted an injury, that he may-do {o no more; 
believing that they: are able to change his 
mind; and that it's ſufficient to witnely 
eur Courage and reſentment, to make him 
even loſe the deſire of continuing his ill 
deſign; 
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fen,andthat he may imagine that their lict]e 
eſſays are but ;the beginnings of a greater 
vengeance : It's thus that the wilde Beaſts 
commonly bound their anger witha ſlig 


he 
ſnap, or a weak blow, and that they often 
content themſelves by affronting thoſe who 
purſue them, looking through them, ſhew- 


{ ing their ceeth onely, and putting them- 


ſelves in poſture of aſſaulting them : And 
although the weakneſs the Soul! js in 
checks her often 'from undertaking more, 
ſhe had rather a& thus weakly then to take 
flight, which would be far more difadyan- 
tagious ; and by theſe motions which ſeem 
bold and generous, ſhe would hide hex ime 
potency and her dete&ts, as in_other occa- 
fions ſhe uſeth to do, How ever it be, ſhe 
never makes herſelf angry bur ſhe hopes to 
be revenged, and to make him who hath 
offended her ſuffer ſome kinde of ill, Bur 
it follows not that ſhe ought always to 
hope for full ſatisfaRtion of the injury 
which ſhe thinks ſhe bath received, be- 
cauſe it commonly depends on the opini- 
on of men, and not in the integrion of Na- 
ture; in effec, the means and the degrees 
of revenge are commonly different accord- 
ing to the humor and the condition of the 
perſons, and according to the cuſtoms of 
the Country, A Prince or a Gentleman re- 
_ vengeth 


What 


pens in 
Anger 


$50 


kind of 
Deſpair | 
it On pis that an abſolute loſs of hope, nor doth 


farto Anger and/Boldnefs, which _— 


—_ # 
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vengeth' himſelf after another manner then 
doth a Clown ; a cruel and bloody minded 
Man is not fo eafily fatisfied as another; 


"and there are places where we believe with- 


out a ſingle Duel no ſatisfaction can be had 
for an offence; and" others where poiſon 
and aſſaſſination are commonly imployed, 
Now as it' often happetis that a man hatk 
not the power to uſe thoſe means nor to 
purſue his vengeance to that height , it's 


--Moſt certain chat then we deſpair to re- 


venge it after that manner,but nct abſolute- 
ly to be unrevenged for the reaſons afore- 
ſajd; andit's therefore true, that the hope 
of revenge always precedes Anger, - 
As for Deſpair , which ſometimes hap- 
pens and renders it more violent, neither 
conclude againſt the DoCtrine already pro- 
poſed. For we ſhall ſhew in the Diſcourſe 
deſtined for that Paſſion, what the word 
Deſpair ſignifies in our Language as well 
as inthe Greek and Latine; two Paſhons 
alrogether different, to wit, the common 
deſpair wherein we loſe all hope, and 


wherein the Soul gives back and loſeth 


courage, perceiving that ſhe cannot/obtain 


that good which ſhe expected ; and that 
deſpair,” or deſperateneſs which is- particu- 
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of mollifying or abating the courage, ſtif- 
fens it againſt all difficulties with a greatet 
impetuoſity and tranſport then it had be- 
fore, For it's certain, that in this the Soul 
which findes obſtacles which the never 
foreſaw, loſeth the hope of effeting what 
the propoſed ; bur at the ſame time ſhe 
conceives another, and forms new deſigns 
which engage her in thoſe tranſports and 
fongadoes, which are commonly called 
ations of deſpair, as ſhall more fully ap- 
pear when we throughly diſcourſe on that 
{ubjeR, | 

Ler's now take a view of the other Cha- 
racers 'of this Paſſhon, and without ſtop- 
ing at Confidence and at Preſumption, which 
have been examined in the Diſcourſe of 
Boldneſs, and depend on the ſame cauſes 
which produce Hope, let's enquire the 
nature and fource of Fury, which ſo often 
mixeth it ſelf with Anger; for alchongh 
they are often confounded together and 
that we commonly give the latter the name 
of Fury ; yet they are two very different 
things, ſince there are Angers which are 
nothing furious , and that Fury 1s to be 
found 1n- other Paſſions and in other acti- 
ons wherein there is no ſuſpition' of An- 
ger 


d ſome ©; 


There are indeed divers ſorts of Furie, any fir 
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ſome have been called Divine, others Bru- [be 
tal, and others have been placed in the J'0 
rank of Diſeaſes, But all have this in com- {1 
mon, that they put the Soul out of its na- Jit"s 
tural place, and tranſport it as it were out [8 
of it {elf , ſome making it perform ations |P0! 
beyond the ordinary ſtrength of men, [wb 
and which for the ſame cauſe ſeem to have [1s 1 
ſomething that's divine; the other cauſing | he: 
him to loſe his Reaſon, and embaſing him | te! 
to the nature of the wildeſt beaſts, It's not | rits 
a place here to examine by retail all theſe [len 
differences ; it ſhall be ſufficient to fay, the 
that this violent tranſport wherein the eſ-|dri 
ſence of this Fury in general conſiſts, may | tie 
proceed either from the Soul which raice tor 
up and animates herſelf, or from that heat | Paſ 
which pricks her up, and irritates her ; the dor 
tury of Love, and the Poetick Fury, are a- fire 
moneſt thoſe which are divine, thoſe which| 81t: 
commonly acknowledge no other cauſe but Wh 
the Soul alone, which of herſelf raiſeth} eq 
herſelf up, and makes thoſe miraculous Pell 
fallies which are as Enthuſiaſms and di] 840 
vine inſpirations ; for having the power to the 
move herſelf, ſhe in thoſe encounter the 
darts herſelf forth with ſo much ardor tha Bav 
ſhe carries herſelf away ; and as he which the 
runs with too much impetuoſity cannot] of | 
ſtop himſelf, and often goes further then the 
he 
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he willingly would , ſhe abandons herſelf 
co the looſe which ſhe giveth herſelf, and 
ſo paſſeth beyond her ordinary limits: But 
it'snot ſo in Martial andBacchick Furies,nor 
in thoſe others which follow Anger or cor- 
poral fickneſſes, For it is not the Soul 
which begins this motion, wherewith ſhe 
is in theſe encounters carried away z it's the 
heat which the Wine, Boldneſs, or the di- 
ſtemper of the body imprints in the ſpi- 
rits, which being agitated by this turbu- 
lent quality,at every moment ſtrikes againſt 
the ſeat of the Animal Faculties, which 
drives them forth , and caſts them into 
theſe extraordinary motions; This there- 
fore is the general reaſon whereby Anger 
paſſech into Fury; for a man need not 
doubt but that this Paſhon kindles a great 
fire in the bowels, but rhat it violently a- 
Sitates in the ſpirits, and that the quiet 
which thoſe noble operations of the Soul 
require, muſt needs be trouled by that tem- 
peſt which ſhe raiſeth in their principal or. 
#4ns ; ſo that the Faculties which conduct 
the Animal, a& no longer conformably to 
the. Laws of Nature or of -Reaſon, and 
having no longer a bridle to reſtrain 
them, ate hurried away with the rapidity 
of the ſpirits and the Paffion which drives 
them, and {ſo perform all their aGions 
Y 2 with 


f 
, 


with diſorder and temerity. what 
contributes much to this precipitation, it 
is Grief which.is the firſt cauſe of Anger, 


and: weakneſs which commonly accom- 


panies it; for both of them are natural- 
ly impatient and conſtrained, and eagerly 
{ſollicite the Soul to provide for her ſe- 
curity ; that by reaſon that the ill is pre- 
ſent ; this becauſe it wants forces to reſiſt 
it, and that there isno time to be loſt in 
ſo dangerous and urgent an occaſion 
and from thence it comes, that Anger is 
moſt impetuous in the weakeſt Natures 
and that Fury kindles not it ſelf fo {ud- 
denly inall the reſt of the Paſſions as in 
this, for that they are commonly exempt 
from Grief and weakneſs, and that con- 
ſequently there can be no cauſe for the 
Soul to haſtenits endeavors for her defence; 
its true, that although robuſt. Natures are 
not ſo ſoon tranſported as the reſt, as well 
for the reaſons already alleadged, as for 
that they are of a ſtronger and more ſo- 
lid complexion, wherein heat is not ſo eg- 
{ily catching : yet when once Fury hath 
ſeized on rhem, beſides that it is more ve- 
hement and more dangerous, it's. alfo of a 


longer continuance, becauſe the hear. is| 


ſtronger, audis longer preſerved in groſs 
and maffive {ubjeds , then. in ſuch as are 
{ubtile 


NOC 
for 


LIMI 
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are 


tile 
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fubtile and moveable, ſuch as are women 
and Children, aud all thoſe who are of ſuch 


Tlikea temperature, 
Pride is ſo proper to Anger that there is 4nger 5s 
no Paſſion it more often accompanies, nor 7%: 


with which it's ſo familiar ; and certainly 
it's a ſtrange thing, that as ſoon as it's con- 
ceived in the weakeſt and vileſt Mind that 
may be, it takes away from it the know- 
ledge of its baſeneſs and 'impotency , 
making it loſe all the reſpect it ought to 
others, and perſwading it neither to yield 
nor ſubmit to whatſoever it be, We need 
not go far for an example, ſince at every 
moment we may fee that from 1ts coun- 
ſels Servants dare confront their Maſters , 


[Children their Parents , Subjects their 
[Lords, and what is moſt frightful } ſuch 


vile creatures as men are, {pare not the moſt 
holy things, but often wrack it on God 
himſelf; and although this diſcord appear 
not {o great in perſons of a high conditi- 
on, when they grow angry with their -in- 
feriors, yer they cannot torbear being guil- 


[ty of a very and unjuſt and odious Pride, 


when they will hear neither Reaſon nor de- 
fences, when ſilence or excuſes provoke 
them the more, and when a diſcovered in- 
nocency is to them bur as a new injury 3 
for all this proceeds from the haughty 

| Y 3 and 


Ks 


and proud Nature of this Paſſion which| 
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will always be in the right, and have rea- 
ſon on its ſide, which will never yield to 
any body, and will never acknowledge 
him for innocent, from whom 1t believes 
it hath received an offence, without. ever 
accuſing it ſelf of impudence or inju- 
tice, * | 

But whence may this Pride come, which 
is often ſo ill grounded, and is commonly 
upheld neither by ſtrength nor reaſon ? 
Certainly,we muſt not ſeek the ſource elſe- 
where then in the motion of heat, which 
troubles the judgment, and drives the Soul 
out of her ordinary limits, as is before ſaid, 
For Pride being nothing but a ſwelling, 
and asit were an immoderate extention of 


the Soul, whereby ſhe raiſeth herſelf up| 


more then ſhe oughtto do, and in purſuit 
eſteems her ſelf grearer then indeed ſheis, 
it is impoſſible that heat ſhould be pro- 
voked without giving her a very great 
confidence, without tranſporting her out 
of herſelf, and conſequently without cau- 
ſing this exceflive elevation wherein 
Pride Conſfifts, DT 
Moreover, the ſecret ſence which & 
very man hath of the excellency of his be- 
ing;which awakens him by the deſpight he 
believes he ſuffers by having been _ 
| ed, 


| word will go to | 
offended cannot forbear to cry ' out and 
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ed, for to repair this wrong which he 


| chinks he hath received by being deſpiſed, 
"| he would lift himſelf up above him who 


abaſed him , and filling himſelf with a. 
great opinion of himſelf, finds himſelf 
thus putt up with Arrogance and Vani- 
ty | 


becauſe the Fancy which is heated by the , 
ardor ſhe kindles in the ſpirits, and which ;,, 
is full of ſuch thoughts as Pride arid Ven- 


'{ geance inſpire, is forced to caft chem out 


on the Tongue, and in its words; and 
truly we may ſay, that itis in ſome man- 
ner like liquor which the heat of the fire 


'| cauſeth to riſe up in great boilings ; for 


the fuller the veſlel is of it, themore ea- 
fily it riſeth above the brims, and fo the 


' more , and the more abundantly they 


ifſue out-and ſhed themſelves, It's true, 
that Grief which is alwavs to be found 


'| with this Paſſion, very much helps this ef- 


fedt by that precipitation, and by that im- 
patience which it gives the Soul ; tor which 
cauſe Boldneſs alone loves not to talk fo 
much as Anger, and we may ſee the ſame 
perſon 'who —_— without ſpeaking one 

ght, who having been 


threaten; becauſe Grief at that time mix- 
T4 eth 


Anger abounds inWords and in Threats, Anger 5; 
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eth it ſelf with Boldneſs, which is as a 
ſpur unto it which ſtimulates it , and af- 
fords it a uſeleſs Fury: But if Weakweſs 
joyns alſo with them, Anger becomes fo 
highly brawling, and riſeth to ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of words and threats, that we may 
fay that its at that time a torrent,which it's 
impofſible to ſtop, as is to be obſerved in 
that of Women, of Children, and the 
like, Now this happens from that the 
Soul which knows its defe&, hath a deſign 
to bide it by ſuch actions as ſeem coura- 
gious, and whereby ſhe thinks ſhe onght 
to fright her enemy; or from that Grief 
and weakneſs which are as we have faid, 
naturally unquiet and urgent, not giving 
her time to. tempt more powerful means to 
revenge herſelf, cauſe her to have re- 
courſe to theſe firſt arms of Nature, and 
cauſe her to diſſipate her courage in theſe 
vain aſſaults, And without doubt, he that 
will but conſider that Beaſts which are 
couragious, and Men who are bold and 
generous, uſe not to brawle or to talk much 
when they have been offended by any 
man, and that they ſeek their revenge, 
may well judge that cryings out, reaſons 
and threatnings are the natural defences of 
provoked weakneſs, and that thoſe who 
employ them, miſtruſt their own —_— 
V2 an 
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arid reſemble thoſe thunders, which onely 
make a noiſe and are heard a long time 
after their lightnings vaniſh; for when a 
Bolt falls, the fire, thenoiſe and the blow 
are reſented at once ; and ſuch is thatAnger 
which is kindled in great Conrages and in 
ſtrong and robuſtious Confſtitutions.as hath 
been {aid in the Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, 
From the {ame ſource whence the abun- 


dance of words comes,this indiſcreet Frank- ra is 
neſs proceeds, which renders it fo facile to ee. 
diſcover its moſt ſecret thoughts; for there 


15no Paſſion which is ſo ill a Guardian of 
a ſecret as Anger; and although Love 
and Joy alſo are alike unfaithful as thar 
1s, yet they commit not the ſame vio- 
lence on the Heart ; they rather open it 
then caſt it forth, and if they ſhed it a- 
broad , it's rather becauſe they fill it, then 
that they empty it ; but Anger ſuffers no- 
thing there which ſhe drives not out. with 
force ; it exhauſts it, by breaking it, and as 
a fire kindled ina Mine, it tears up and dif- 
covers all what is hid therein, In effe, it's 

impoſſible to conceive the impetuofity with 
which heat and the ſpirits iſſue out of che 
heart, and the violence with which the Soul 
throws herſelf forth for her revenge: but we 
muſt alſo fancy we ſee an] effuſion and ſcat- 

tering abroad of all her thoughts, and a all 
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her deſigns; and chiefly of thoſe which 
have conformity or alliance with Anger, 
as conſpiracies made with or againft an E- 
nemy , thoſe ſecret good offices which 
have been done, and the like; which to 
fatisfie its revenge, this Paſſion diſcovers, 
For when a man in anger reveals a conſpi- 
racy, in which his enemy was one of the 
complices, it's to bring him in danger ; 
when he publiſheth an enterpriſe which he 
had formed againſt him, it's a threat; and 
when he reproacheth him, it's to convince 
him of wrong , and render him odious : 
They alſoare commonly the weakeſt which 
fall in this default, whether it be becauſe 
they ſpeak more, and that it's hard bur 
that in many words much folly muſt needs 
be, or whether they would hide their weak- 
neſs by the liberty they take ro ſpeak all 
they know, and all what they havea mind 
to do, X 
Some Ar: Yet there are ſome Angers which are 
dumb, Dumb, and yet forbear not to be violent, 
although they make no noiſe ; often even 
thoſe which are lowdeſt, ſtop on the ſud- 
den, and fall into a ſilence wherein Fury 
appears as high as in threatnings, Now 
this ſilence happens either from the confi- 
dence we have in our own ſtrength, which 
ſeeks a more noble and a more ſolid re- 
venge 
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venge then that of words, as we have ſaid 
in the Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, ot from the 
deſpight we have of ſeeing our ſelves of- 
tended by perſons from whom we expected 
not we could have received an injury, or 
from the ſcorn wherewith we pretend to 
chaſtiſe their inſolency ; or from that 
ſtrong intention which the Soul gives her- 
ſelf to find out means of revenge to di(- 
coyer the motive of the wrong done her, 
or for ſuch other like deſigns which Paſſion 
caſts into the thoughts, . 
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It's impatient and conſtrained, not onely yer ;; 


by reaſon of the Grief it reſents,and of the impatienr 


deſire it hath of Revenge, which are two 
Paſſions naturally very unquiet, but alſo 
becauſe of the heat and of the agitation 
which it cauſeth in che ſpirits ; for it's im- 
poſſible that theſe organs which ſerve the 
motions of the Soul and of the Body, 
ſhould ſuffer this great ebullition without 
powerfully agitating both of them, and in 
purſuit without cauſing trouble or preci- 
pitation in the thoughts, ſtrugling in the 
diſcourſe or in the looks, and a continual 
change of poſture and place which is ob- 
ſerved in anger, 

All Paſſions are credulows in thoſe things 
which favor their deſign, and opinionated 


Anger is 
0p1niong* | 


in thoſe which reſiſt them-, becauſe it's red. 


calle 
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eafie to drive the Soul whether ſhe would 


-g0, and dfficult to make her takea new 


courſe: But as there is none ſo impetuous 
nor {o rapid as Anger, there is none alſo 
in which perſwaſtons are more eafily re- 
ceived to haſten its courſe, or wherein 
ſuch as would oppoſe it are more ſtrong- 
ly reputed, Indeed we can propoſe no- 
thing to a man agitated with this Paſſion 
which may render the injury which he hath 
received greater or more ſenſible , which 
may advance or encreaſe his revenge, and 
which flatters his deſign and proceedings, 
but he greedily ' receives it, and affords it 
a ready approbation, On the contrary, he 
ſRiffens himſelf againſt all thoſe reaſons 
which endeayor to ſweeten his reſentment 
and his fury ; and although he acknowledg 
the truth and juſtice of them, yet he is ob- 
ſtinate to combate them, and believes that 
his opinionacy is able to juſtifie his An- 
ger, 

Yet he that would near-hand but conſider 
all their ations , will perceive that Pride 
bears a great part in them, and that beſides 
this general cauſe which we have now ob- 
ſerved, this alſo particularly contributes 
thereunto : For Pride loves to be flatter- 


ed, will always bein the right, and never - 


yields to whomſoever it be, So that we 
need 
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need-not wonder if Anger which is natu- . 
rally proud, eaſily hearkens to thoſe who 
approve and. favor its deſigns, if it repulſe 
Who condemn it, and if it cogtinue 
tccfaſt in its reſolutions, when even it ac- 
knowledgeth them unjuſt, 

Cowardlineſs, Inſolency and Cruelty ſel- Anger is 
dom abandon this Paſſion, whether it be omg 
that the impetuoſity and blindneſs it 1S and cruel. 
in cauſe it always to paſs beyond thofe 
bounds which Nature and Reaſon have af- 
| ſigned unto Revenge : Or becauſe that 
Pride cauſeth it to abuſe thoſe advantages 
which it hath over an enemy : Or laſtly, 
for that weakneſs which often accompanies 
it, gives it ſuch counſel, and perſwades it 
that to ſecure it ſelf againſt all thoſe acci- 
dents which it may fear, it's obliged to 
uſe the height of the victory, and to car- 
ry it to extreme violence, as hath been 
ſaid in the Diſcourſe of Boldneſs, For which 
cauſe Women and thoſe who are natu- 
rally weak and timerous, are more inſolent 
, | cruel in their Anger then others are ; and 
, | whenthoſe who have offended them fall 
under their power, they ſuffer all the in- 
dignities, all the outrage, and all the 
exceſs. which rage and cruelty can in- 
flict, 
| Indignation , Diſdain and Deſpight ate 
not 


W hat in. 
dignation 
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not popery effefts of this Paſhon , they 
are rather kindes and differences of it , 
for they are light Angers which ſeem to 
keep themſelves almoſt quite ſhut up in the 
Soul, and which never fall into thoſe ex- 
travagancies and violences which are ob- 
ſerveable in the others, All three have 
this in common, That Grief is always 
mixt with them, and that they ſtir up the 
Soul againſt thoſe things which give them 
any diſpleaſure, But there is this differ- 


ence, that Diſdain is never without Scorn, 


although we have a deſpight and an jndig- 
nation againſt ſuch things as we eſteem, On 
the other ſide, Indignation never is but 
in Men, although the other two are alſo 
to be found in Beaſts, To conclude, it's 
certain that there are perſons whom we de- 
ſpiſe without having any diſdain or indig- 
nation againſt them, 

And certainly the word tndjenation 
means, that to raiſe this motion in the 
Soul, ſomerhirig muſt happen to a man 
which he deſerves not, and which he is un- 
worthy of ; now as we may grieve for the 
good or ill which ſo happens, the difficul- 
ty will be to know whether either of them 
be capable'to raiſe it, or whether it bg 
good onely, as Ariſtotle believes, For his 
thought is that the Grief we have hy + 

im 
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kim who deſerves it not to ſuffer ill, cau- 


ſeth compaſſion ; and that which we have 
to ſee thoſe proſper which are unworthy of 
it, cauſeth ndignation, But this ſeems 
not to agree with that fſignification which 
all Languages give that word, nor even 
with the Nature of the thing: Foraſmuch 
as the Soul may two ways grieve for the 
ll i ſees thoſe ſuffer who deſerve it nor, 
to wit by compaſſionating onely their ſuf- 
ferings, without employing its forces to 
combare the ill; or elſe by raiſing and lift- 
ing it {elf up againſt it to repell it, Now 
it's certain that Compaſſion is altogether - 
without this commotion, taking care one- 
ly to flye the ill and being quite plunged 
in Grief and Fear, as we fhall ſhew inits 
place; And therefore if the Soul makes 
any effort when ſhe is angry with the 1ll 
which happens to any man undeſervedly, 
fince this motion can neither be compaſſi- 
on, nor pity-s it muſt needs be a kinde of 
indignation, Indeed the common manner 
of ſpeaking teacheth us that there are per- 
ſons who cannot ſee their enemies without 
indignation, That their words are full of 
indignation and threatnings ; that God 
chaſtiſeth the wicked in the Anger of his 
Indignation, and even that we are ſome- 
times in indignation'againſt'our ſelves, - 
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ther Languages alſo uſe the word in the 


ſame ſence, for the yeueo; of the Greci- 


ans which Ariſtotle hath placed for this , 


hath a larger ſignification then he hath 
given it, and may be as well applied to 
the indignation which we conceive ſeeing 


' a man too ill uſed, as for that we may have 


for him who 1s uſed but too well, In ef- 
fet himſelf confeſſerh that this Paſh- 
on is attributed to God, who yet ought 


not to be in indignation for (nar. — 


of the wicked , becauſe it's he who dif- 
penfeth it to them, bur juſtly becauſe they 


- abuſe it and uſe it unyvorthily by their 


crimes and by their ingratitade. Arid truly 
we muſt not ſtick at all at what this incom- 
parable Author hath ſaid of the Paſhons 
in his Rhetorick, in vvhich he hath trear- 
ed of them bur ſuperficially and in moſt 
common notions, For its certain, that 


had he throughly examined them , he 


vvould have made tvvo- ſorts of 1ndigna- 
tion, the one vvhich the good of another 
begets inus, and that vvhich happens from 


the ill vvhich vve ſuffer or ſee others faf- - 


fer; and thac the true and onely motive 
vvhich provokes them is Indignity ; for 
vvithour that cherecan-be no Indignation ; 
it's Deſpight, it's Envy, or the like, So 
vvhen vve are angry at the good vyhich 
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happens to a man, if vve do not confider 


himas unvvorthy of it, it's Envy; and al- 
though the ill muſt be alvyays unjuſt vyhiclh 


' moves us to Anger, it we donot particu- 


larly look on it as an indignity, it may well 
beget Deſpighr , of ſucha kind of an An- 
ger, but never Indignation : for which 
cauſe the motion which the Soul ſuffers in 
this encounter, runs not into thoſe violen- 
ces and exceſſes which true Anger is carri- 
edaway withal ; becauſe the real ill which 
cauſeth Grief conſiſts not in this Indignity, 
but in the Injuſtice which out of that con- 
lideration being a ſtranger unto it aug- 
ments it, So thar if the Injury for ex- 
ample-ſake is not great, what jndignity 
ſoever you may conceive, it obligeth nor 
the Soul to make any great endeavors , 
foraſmuch as it 1s bur as a colour which 
the gives herſelf to the body an1 fu>- 
ſtance of the ill , which in ſome manner 
renders it more ſ{en{tble, though not the 
greater, And it's alſo for this reaſon that 
Beaſts are not ſuſceptible of it, being un- 
able to make ſuch reflections as are necel - 
fary to know whether one is not worthy 
of a thing ; Beſides men are in indigfa- 
tion to ſee good or ill happen to thoſe was 
ceſerve it not, becauſe iris a thing which 
ſeems 


ls; 


”e 


ſeems. unjuſt, and 'that narurally, we have 
an averſion againſt what is oppoſite to 
Reaſon and Juſtice; but how ever we 


intereſs our {elves ſo much for them, we 
often abandon them in the Judgement 
which we make of the merit of perſons, 
whom we often eſteem worthy or unwor- 


thy of things according as Pride, Love, 
or Hatred counſel it, 


For which reaſon Ambitious perſons 


and Lovers are extreamly {ſubject to this 


Paſſion, for as much as Vanity eaſily per- 
ſwades thoſe that all other men are un- 
worthy of thoſe Honors which they aſ- 
pire unto; and that Love gives a. high 
eſteem to thoſe of the perſon beloved, 


. anda great opinion of their tervice, for 


What 
Piſdain 
FR 


in that, though at every moment they 


find cauſe of offence , or are not ſuffct-ſ 


ently eſteemed, or elſe from rhat they 


are not well uſed, or that others are bet-Jj 


ter uſed, who as they think deſerve it not 


fo well: On the contrary, thoſe who are 
of a ſervile mind, or baſe ſpirit, and are not} 


capable of any noble defire, they do at 
moſt never reſent the motions of Indig- 
nation, 
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Diſdain is alſo a kind of Anger, fee icul; 


ing that to provoke it there muſt be 
| thing 


ſome-per . 


ſee 
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thing which diſpleaſeth, and muſt cauſe 
the Soul to riſe up againſt it, But what 
renders it different from the reſt is, thar 
Scorn which ever accompanies it ; for we 
never diſdain any man but we ſcorn him, 
although we ſcorn many things which we 
do not diſdain, So that we may ſay Diſ- 
dain:is a ſcornful Anger ; and thence it is 
that it never isviolent or impetuous, becauſe 
thoſe things which we ſcorn deſerve not 
that we ſhould trouble our ſelves for them : 
Not that what we diſdain 1s always ſcorn- 
ful, or elſe the Soul would never cate to 
riſe up againſt it, ſince Scorn is nothing 
but the opinion which we have that a thing 
is unworthy of our eſteem and of our 
care, not judging it capable to do good 
or hurt; as is before ſaid. And therefore 
it muſt needs be, that what we ought to 
diſdain may do ſome ill; but that its power 
snot {0 great, or at leaſt that we feign 
we fear it not : For it often happens in 
theſe Paſſions, that the Soul which knows 
ts weakneſs endeavours to hide it by 
ions, which ſeem outragious , as hath 
beeri ſaid, | 


| As for Deſpieht , it hath nothing par- pare 
ucular which diſtinguiſheth it from An- /p7ghr &: 


fer; as the former have; for it's but a 
--& ® weak 
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weak Anger, and asit were a {light throw 
which the Soul to oppoſe ill gives it (elf, 
whether it be becauſe it's of {mall concern, Ic 
ment, or becauſe ſhe dares not or will not 
ſtrongly aſſault it : For weakneſs common- |, . 
ly reſtrains it and hinders it from drivingthe Þ,c 
Paſhion whether it ought to go ; And Rea 
ſon which is not Miſtris of the firſt motions [| 
of the Appetite ſaffers Deſpight well e- 
nough as the beginnings of Anger,but per- 
mits it not to- go any further; for which T 
cauſe timerous perſons, and thoſe who are 
moderate deſpite thoſe things which in 0- 
thers would kindle Anger it felf, of 

The cor The Chara&ers which Anger imprints 

ora' x. On the body , mark out alſo the ſame mix: | jc 

ers of Ture of thoſe two Paſſions of which we have 

Anger- ſhewn they were compoſed: For we can- 

not doubt but a ſad and crabbed mind 

which it ſheds over the face , fighs and]. 

crys which at ny moment it caſts forth, | y, 

and thoſe tears which it ſo. often vents, yy 

proceed from Grief, and that the arg 
dor which appears in the Eyes, in the \ 
voice, and. in allits motions, praceeds| yur 
from Boldneſs , it's true, that this com-ſg,. 
monly produceth thoſe whictvare moſt ſen- 
fible and more in number then-the other, |, 
becaule it cauſeth the Soul.to iſſue out, andſy,1, 
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to diſcover it ſelf; inſtead whereof Grief 


making her retire within herſelf, cauſeth al- 
ſo the greater parts of its effe&ts to re- 
main hid, and not to appear as the 0- 
thers do, And certainly, 1n that number 
of corporal CharaQers which are obſer- 
yed in Anger , there are but three or 
four which depend on Grief, all the reſt 
comming from Boldneſs and from PFy- 


But from what ſource ſoever they de- 
dace their origine, we muſt not forget thite 
ſome are mage by the order and command 
of the Soul, and that the reſt happen 
out of a meer neceſſity, ſhe having no 
deſign nor intention to produce them, as 
is the paleneſs and redneſs of the Face, the 
wrinckles of the Forehead, the ſwelling 
of the parts, ſtammering, &#c, For they 
ſerve for no other purpoſe in the deſign of 


Anger, and thiey are onely formed in pur- 
2 be 


fait of the motion of the ts, and of the 
lt of the parts. 

Now as there being many of both of 
theſe which have been examined in the 
fregoing Diſcourſes, which we intend nor 
to touch any more ; It ſhall ſaffice co ler 
the Reader know that in the Chapter of 
boldneſs he may finde rhe cauſes of chat 
L 3 through 
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. two others which are familiar to Anger, 


the fierce uſt lowre, and gather themſelves toge- 
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through-look, -the motion of the Lids, 
Brows and Forehead, the widening of the 
Noſtrils, the ſtanding of the Hair , and 
that paleneſs which ſometimes happens in 
the beginning of Anger ; That in. the 
Chapter of Love, he may {ee whence 
ſighs ſpring, and why the ruddineſs which 
that Paſſion raiſech begins at the Eyes; 
He ſhall in that of Conſtancy know 
whence the firmneſs of the parts proceeds, 
As for Tears, and other effefts of Grief, 
we ſhall ſpeak of them in the Dif- 
courſe which we have deſtined for that 
—_—_— -- | 

- | Beſides the Through-look there arc 


to wit, a Fierce Look, and a Furious 
Look, Both of which have that in com- 
mon , that they are made with force and 
vivacity. But the Fierce one hath ſome 
what that is ſad and ſevere, which is not 
always to be encountred in the Furious, ad- 
ding alſo that it is not ſo ardent and wan- 
dering as is this, | | 

To render the Look Fierce, the Brows 


ther, the Eye muſt be quick and piercing, 
and the Sight firm and aflured , Such is 
that of Lions, of Leopards, and of Mx 
L E5 | ſtiffs, 
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brows caſt down and reſtrained, which 
makes as it were a great cloud in the 
Forehead , and their Eyes have a: certain 
ardor which ſeem to breath forth blood 
and ſlaughter, And certainly there needs 
no leſs then theſe three conditions to 
compoſe ſuch a kinde of Look : fora(- 
much as an Impudent man may well have 
firmneſs and vivacity in his looks ; bur 
becauſe he archeth up his Brows, and thar 


rude and ſevere air which proceeds from - 


the contraQtion of the Brows and Fore- 
head is wanting to him, he therefore can-' 
not have a fierce'look, On the other ſide, 
Frowardneſs anda ſtrong attention of mind 
may cauſe this ſeverity to appear in the 


*| Face; but becauſe they take away vivacity 


from the Eyes, they never render the Look 
fierce, That piercing ſplendor indeed which 
appears in the Eyes, and chiefly in thoſe 
which are blew, which the Latins call Ce- 
ſos, inſpires ſomewhat of cruel and tright- 
ful in the look , for which cauſe Tacitas 
calls the Germans eyes Truces; and we 
are taught that Panthers and Leopards, 
have I know not what kind of fierceneſs 
in theirs, which the Lyons have not ; by 
reaſon that they have that colour, and that, 
L 4 the 


ſifs, for they naturally have their Eye- - 
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t :£ Eyes of theſe are altogether red, which 
cotour is more obſcure and leſs fplendent, 
However it be, Anger caſts down and 
bands the Brows to fortifie it felf againſt 
the Grief it refents, and againſt the: Ene- 
my which aflaults it, as hath been ſaid elfe- 
where, It's Look is quick and aſſured, by 
reaſon of that ſplendor and firength which 
it caſts into the eyes by the quantity of 
ſpirits which it ſends thither, For we can- 
not doubt but that the firmneſs of the fight 
muſt be an effect of the ſtrength of the 
parts,. and that the ſpirits nauſt make the 
Sreateſt part of their ſtrength, ſince they 


become languiſhing when - they receive 


them no more, To know wherein this 


firmneſs of ſight confiſts, we muſt conſider 


what hath been faid concerning it in the 
Chapter of Boldnefs, 

Alchough the Furious Look is often taken 
for the fierce, yet is it not the ſame; for 
there is a great difference betwixt the ordi- 
nary looks of a Lyon, and thoſe which he 
hach when he is provoked : Betwixt the 
look of a- man who is yet Maſter of his 


Anger, and that he hath: when madded 


ana enraged z that is fierce, but this is 
furiqus, and witneſſerth an extream tran 
port;And a very ſtraggling away of the Soul; 

| | it's 
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it's madealſo with red and ſparkling eyes, 
which ſhout forth and ſeem to go out of the 
Head , and which rowling from the one 
fide ro the other cauſe a wilde and wan- 
dering fight ; and as in the other the 
brows are bent downwards, in this they 
are commonly lifted up, and drawing 
their lids after them they make the open- 
ing of the eyes to be wider and rounder, 
and fo. diſcover almoſt all the white of the 
eye, Now all theſe Characters are ſo pro- 
per to Fury, that even Phyſitians make 
uſe of them to know when the ſick perſon 
will fall into ſucha fir, and that it's impoſ- 
ſible co conſider the ſtate wherein the foul 
then.is without perceiving that neceſlarily 
ſhe muſt produce an effect, 

For as. the blood boils in the veſſels, 
and impetuouſly caſts it ſelf on all the ex- 
terior parts, all the veins of the Eyes are 
filed therewith, and conſequently become 
thicker and redder, for which cauſe Ariſtotle 
ays,that thoſe who naturally have theirs ſo, 
are ſubject to that kind of furious Anger 
whereof we ſpeak, and that this relates to 
the proper character of this Paſhon; but 
you muſt obſerve that this redneſs oughr 
principally to be underſtood of the Eye,and 
not of the Lids,8 that the veins which are 

diiper- 
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diſperſed in the blew of the Eye are 
thoſe which are ſwelled , and which 
cauſe that redneſs , which alſo is a fign 

of raving in ſickneſs, when it proceeds 

not from any particular vice of thoſe or- 
ans, 

The Eyes are ſparkling , not onely b 
reaſon of Go {Mahi Skich the Giri 
bring with them, but alſo by reaſon of the 
approach 'of thoſe vapors which the Hu- 
mors caſts on thoſe organs, which exten- 
ding the Membrane which environs them, 
render it more united, more poliſhed , and 


more fit to reverberate the light which they 


receive, Add alſo that the continual mo- 


tion wherewith they are agitated makes 


them ſparkle and gliſter the more : to 


which we may alſo add, that their Drineſs 
renders their brightneſs more quick and 
peircing; it being certain that humidity 
dims the light, and that the refraction it 
makes there weakens the rayes, inſtead that 
on dry and poliſhed bodies it's refle&ted 
and reverberated all whole and pure ; for 
which cauſe in Love and in Joy, how 
ſparkling ſoever the eyes be, by reaſon of 
their humidity, yet they have not ſo ſtrong 
and ſo penetrating a ſplendor as theſe 


have, 
| But 
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But whence doth this drineſs proceed ? 
' Isitnot from the vehemency of the heat 
which confumes all the hnmour which runs 
over the Eyes, or rather ſharp and drying: 
vapors which riſe from that cholerick hu- 
mour which is agitated ? for where-ever 
they arrive, they render the skin dry and 
parched, as is obſervable in burning Feayors 
and in cholerick conſtitutions, 

Beſides this, the ſplendor we have Fiery 
{ſpoken of, mixing it felt with that colour © 
which the blood brought to thoſe parts, 
produceth an enflamed redneſs, which ren- 
ders the Eycs fiery, even like unto coals of 
RS $f. 

They caft themſelves forth, whether be- 75. xyes 
cauſe they receivea great quantity of ſpi- advance 
rits, of vapor, and of blood, they fell , #5 
and fo are conſtrained to occupy the great- 
er room ; or becauſe the ſpirits which iflue 
out with impetuoſity, drive thoſe parts 
out of their natural ſcituation; or finally, 
becauſe the Soul which is carried out of 
her (elf draws them along with her, and 
cauſeth them to make a fally like her 
own, | ; = | 

Wandering Eyes, which continually move 7ze £zze 
their ſight here and there, without fixing 97- 2: 
on any object , make a part of this fnri- 
ous look, and it's principally what ay 

them 
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them frightful and formidable, for which 
cauſe thoſe who have treated of the. Na- 
ture of Beaſts, ſay, that the Panther 
which after this manner always rowls its 
Eyes, hath a more terrible and frightful 
look then any other, and that there is 
no Beaſt how fierce or bold ſoever it be, 
which it doth not fright and terrifie 
therewithal, However when the fight 
. becomes: thus wandering in ſickneſs, it's 
a certain ſign that the party is falling in- 
to fury. Yet we muſt obſerve, that fear 
alſo produceth the ſame efte&, and often 
renders the looks wilde and inconſtant ; 
bur beſides that the air of the Face which 
accompanies thuſe Paſſions, may alone ob- 
ſerve a great difference betwixt thoſe looks, 
it's moſt certain that they are effectually 
different from one the other , neither are 
they made in the ſame manner, For fear 
cauſerh us ro caſt our eyes on this and on 
that ſide ; but howlight or quick ſoever the 
motion it affords them is,it for a while ſtops 
them on thoſe objects which preſent them- 
ſelves, and it. appears clearly, that it ſeeks 
them to conſider them, and to ſee whether 
it befrom-them the ill muſt happen which 
ſhe fears, But fury without deſtgn carries 
the fight here and there, and without heed- 
ing what it encounters, caſts the eyes on 
things 
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things without ſeeing them , and all its 
looks are loſt looks, and truly wandering, 
Now theſe motions partly come from hear, 
which is a moving quality , and when it's 
provoked it puts all in diſorder , partly 
from that agitation which the ſpirits ſuffer, 
which eaſily communicates it ſelf to the 


| Eyes, being as they are moving, partly 


from the Souls tranſport which abandons 
the conduct of thoſe organs, and ſuffers 
them to move at the pleaſure of the tempeſt 
which ſhe raiſed, 


Andaccording to my opinion.its alfo the 


reaſon why the Brows are not ſhrunk up, AS are not 
in the fierce look; for ſince their con- &#- 


traction is an effect of that care which che 
Soul takes to fortifie herſelf, which ſhe al- 
ways alſo preſerves fo long as ſhe is herſelf, 
when ſhe is once carried away with fury, 
and that ſhe is as it were out of herſelf, ſhe 


_ then loſeth the remembrance of her pre- 


ſervation, and hath no other motions bur 
thoſe which the blindneſs and madneſs of 
the Paſſion gives: For which cauſe when ſhe 
darts & impetuouſly caſts herſelf out of her 
natural fituation,ſhe draws with her the moſt 
movable parts,and ſo cauſeth the Brows and 


Lids to lift themſelves up, in purſuit wherof 


the openings of the eyes muſt not onely be 
greater, bur they. muſt alſo-become rounder, 
becauſe 
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ay 


Angere 
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cauſe the Lid cannot open much but its 
angles. muſt be widened:, which muſt alſo 
be drawn rhe nearer to one another to fa- 
Cilitate this extention which is tnade ir 
the circumference, Now beſides that this 
cauſeth a round figure, a greater part of 


Oo 


the white of the Eye muſt alſo appear ; 


which renders the look more ſtrange and 


dreadful. 


hq Tears which are ſometimes ſhed in An- 
ears itt 


ger may come from the Grief which we {ut- 
fer by reaſon of an injury z yet common- 
ly they have no other ſource but the. de- 
ſpight-we have for not being revenged ; 
for which cauſe Women and Children are 
more ſubject to weep in the ſtrength of 
this Paſſion then Men ; becauſe they then 
acknowledge their weakneſs, and are for- 
ced to ſuffer the wrong which was done 
them withour' ſeeking ſatisfaction, To 
know now how thele tears are formed, 
and what the motive of the Soul is, when 
upon theie occaſions ſhe theds them, its 
what in its place muſt be examined, and 
to which we have deſtined a particular Diſ- 
courſe, which ſhall follow that of Grief. 
But we fave {ufficiently ſpoken of the 
Characters which Anger imprints on the 
Eyes; le; $nqw contider thoſe which ſhe 
forms ou, the other parts of the Face, 
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_ The Lips grow thick by reaſon their ſub- ,,, ;;,, 
ſtance is- ſoft and {[pungy, which eaſtly im- grows 
bibes the blood which runs: thither,- Andihi% 
being filled therewith they overturn them- 
ſelves, their bounds being. tree , and being 

not reſtrained by the neighboring parts, 

But whence comes their trembling, and The Lips 
principally that of the lower Lip * Is it noe 
that the ſpirits crackle in thoſe parts, and 
cauſe that part which is extreamly movable 
to trembleror that the Choler which is mo- 
ved, pricks the ſtomack , ,which hath a 
great ſympathy with the neather Lip , 
whence it 15 that in-ſickneſs the trembling 
of that part is a ſign of vomiting, 

Sometimes they joyn and preſs one the —_— 
other, to retain breath, and thereby to another. 
render the motion the more ſtrong ; or to 
fortifie thoſe parts which grow hard and 
iff by the contraction of the Muſcles, 
aS hath been ſaid in the Chapter of Bold- 
nels, | 

They alſo ſometimes yetire themſelves, : 
and diſcover the teeth, which moſt part of ar bs 
Beaſts uſually do when they are angry , them- 
becauſe thoſe are their natural Arms , ſelves. 
which they diſcover to fright thoſe who 
vvould offend them, or to be the readier 
to make uſe of them, This is alfo obſerved 
in ſome perſons, vyhen they fall:iato a rage, 
an 


What the 
Vorce #s 


in Anger, 


and faſten on the fleſh of any one. whether 
it be that the Soul makes t his endeavor, 
thinking to fortifie herſelf, as ſhe doth by 
knitting the Brows, or whether in effect ſhe 
would with her teeth tear in peices, and if 
ſhe could even devour her enemy. For 
there are men who grind their teerh, who 
in their anger bite what they meet withal, 
and who would eat the heart and bowels of 
thoſe who have done them an injury, 

The Poice is ſharp and wehement becauſe 
Anger being compoſed of Grief and Bold- 
neſs, this with impetuofity driving the air 
which is in the Lungs, and Grief reſtrain- 
ing the Muſcles, and ftreightning the paſ- 
ſages, ſo that the yoice muſt needs become 
ſhrill, paſſing through ſo ſtreight a channel, 
and being driven out with vehemency, muſt 
needs alſo be ſtrong, But there are rwo 
Propoſitions, which 4riffotle hath madein 
his Phyſionomy, which may make us doubr 
whether this yoice be that which principak 
ly belongs to Anger, The firſt is that which 
is groſs at firſt, and at laſt grows ſharp, is 
the ſign of a cholerick perſon, and this re- 
lates to Oxen, and to the likeneſs of their 
voice, Indeed when theſe Beafts bellow, 
their voice at laft grows ſharp, and hath 
ſomewhat in it which is ſad and languiſh- 
ing, and even in men, affliction and griet 

in 
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in- complaints form the ſame air, and the 


fame languor, Now if this be ſo, the 


voice of Anger .is not as we faid ſtrong 
Ve 7.7; .-:. | 
The ſecond is, That thoſe who have. a 
ſharp arid vehement Voice are cholerick;, 
and that this relates to Goats ; But beſides 
that theſe creatures have not that kind of 
Voice,they were never obſerved to be incli- 
tied to that Paſhon : we muſt therefore ſay, 
that there is an error in thoſe two, propo- 
itions by .the fault of the Tranſlators : 
for in the firſt,the word SvoJopuro;, ſignifies 
not Anger ; as they have tranſlated it, but 
fad languiſhing , caſt down for matter of 
conrage, and in that ſence it's true, that 
the Voice which is grofle at firſt and 
ſharp ar laſt, is a fign of ſadneſs, as we 
ſhall ſhew in the Chapter of Grief; In 
the laſt there is alſo the ſame fault in the 
word ugpyos ; which ſignifies not Anger ; 
but rather Laſciviouſneſs, which is indeed 
a quality proper to Goats, Add alſo that 
the word £yxexezyos, lignifies not ſim- 
ply a ftrong and vehement Voice , but 
2 forced and conſtrained Voice, ſuch as 
isthe bleating of Goats, as ſhall be ſaid 
1" its place, 2 0 Eo Ha 
The Yoice becomes hnarſe by the ine- 
Aa <<: quality 


The Voice qaality of its organs 3 for-heat melting 
"the humors and making them run on 


i hoarſe 


The Voice | Laſtly, Sometimes it ſtops all at once 


ſtops all 


at once. 


The 
Tongue 
faalters, 
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thoſe parts, it renders, them moiſt and 
unequal, and the voice which it utters is 
rude, and ſounds not; and becauſe that 
vehemency is joyned with this ſharpneſs 
thence it is it becomes terrible and fright- 


full, 


in deſpight of ones teeth, whether it be 
that the violence wherewith it drives the 
breath, quickly clears the Lungs and de- 
prives the Heart of its refreſhings ; and 
that in this neceſſity the Soul making 
haſte to cauſe a new attraction of the air, 
the Voice is conſtrained to ſtop to give 
it paſſage, Or whether the Nerves which 
help to form it, ſuffer a kind of convul- 
fion being pricked by thoſe Humors 
which heat agitates, as it happens to 
children which cry, whoſe voice and reſpi- 
ration leaps, and fo cut and ſuddenly ſtop 
themſelves, 


The Tongue fanlters , either by reafon 
of the quantity of blood which thickens 
it, -or renders it. heavy, or by reaſon 0 
drineſs which hinders its motion $ or by 


reaſon of the Souls tranſport which _ 
| the 
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the Spirits'elſewhere, and hinders them 
from having recourſe to thoſe parts. | 


The Words #nterfare by the haſt and im- 75e 
petuofity which the Soul cauſeth, which ——_ 
precipitates the words and thoughrs one yp- 

cn another, 


\ The Diſcourſe is entangled from the dif- - 
order of reaſon, and from the ſeveral de- ;,;;noieg 


ſigns it weaves and confounds together, 


| The Breathing is vehement, and proceeds Reſpira-. 
from the imperuous reſpiration which the}... 
heat of the Heart and the endeavor of the 

Soul cauſech : For the principal end of 
Reſpiration is to refreſh the Heart and the 
Spirits; wherefore when they are heated, 

It is at the ſame time augmented, Bur 
becauſe alſo this action is partly volunta- 

ry ſince it will advance or retard even as the 

Soul deſires it ſhould, thence it is that the 
endeavor ſhe makes in all her actions, ap- 

pears in this, rendring it violent and pre- 
Cipitate, 


The ſame heat renders the Month dry, Tie 
and gives it an ardent Thirſt which is not 33% 
{o eaſily ſatisfied as that which happens * 

Aa 2 2" 
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in Fear ; as ſhall be ſaid elſewhere; 

Thoſe malignant humors which are 
moved and heated caule a Sticking 
Breath, 

Laughter is often an effet of Indigna- 
tion or of Scorn, which are mixed with 
Anger, as we faid it happened to Bold- 
neſs; but commonly it comes from the 
malignant pleaſure we have in Revenge; 


- yet the Temperature contributes much 


The Fac 
becomes 


red. 


to this effet : For Septentrional people 
have almoſt the ſame air in fight, and we 
may ſee them aſſault their Enemies with 
a certain inſolent Fierceneſs, and with I 
know not what kind of ſcoffting Laughter 
inſtead whereof the Southern people car- 
ry on their Countenance a fierce Frow- 
ardneſs, and a ſharp and cruel Sadneſs; 
the reaſons whereof ſhall in its place be 
diſcovered, 


«© The Redveſs which this Paſſion com- 
monly raiſeth up in the Face is not alto- 
gether like that which Joy , Shame and 
ſome other Paſſions.ſhed abroad in it; it 
is far more clear and leſs vermilion then 
in this, for that it proceeds from a cho- 
lerick blood, whoſe co!our is more pale, 
by reaſon the tinfture of the Gall which 


weakens 
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weakens the ſplendor and Vermilion of 
the: Blood, and cauſeth this inflamed Red- 
neſs which is viſible in the Face and Breaſt 
of thoſe who are angry. It alſo ſome- 


times happens that ir becomes obſcure and 


blackiſh, and this chiefly is when Anger 
is turned into Fury; for the agitation is 
then ſo great that the thickeſt blood is 
caſt on the outward parts which affords it 
its natural colour, and paints them of that 
black and livid colour which is to be ob- 
ſerved on the Cheecks and on the Lips, 
becauſe they are the moſt ſanguine parts 
of the Face, As for that paleneſs which 
ſometimes happens at the beginning of 
this Paſſion, we have ſpoken of it in che 
Chapter of Boldneſs, 


We muſt not ſtay long on. the moſt 
part of the reſt of the Characters which 
this Paſhon imprints on the body, the 
reaſons are eaſily found by thoſe principles 
which we have eſtabliſhed, For we can- 
not remember the impetuoſity and the 
boilings wherwith the blood and ſpirits are 
agired, but we muſt preſently judge, thac 
that is the cauſe which makes the Yeins 
and Arteries ſwelled and extended, and that 


all the reſt of the parts are full andpuf- 
Aa 3 fed 
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fed up, and whoſoever ſhall repreſent to 
himſelf the impatience and the tranſport 
wherein the Soul is, will nothing wonder 
at theſe motions which in this Paſſion the 
Body ſuffers, 0, 


The Head is lifted up, and the Stature 


' grows ere, for as much as the Soul raiſ- 


The mo- 
ton of 


the parts 


in Anger. 


eth up herſelf to aſſault the Enemy, And 
alchough he be abſent ſhe torbears not to 
put herſelf into this poſture, as if ſhe were 


ready to throw herſelf on him, for that the . 


violence of thoſe Paſſions which trouble 
her repreſent him to her oo as if he 
were truly preſent , and as if he ought in 
effect to teel the blows ſhe intends to. in 
flic, | | 


The frequent flinging out of the Arms, 
a light and quick pace, a continual change 
of poſture and place, are effects which note 
the endeavors and fallies of the Soul, the 
precipitation and impatience ſhe hath to 
revenge herſelf, 


But whence comes it that we ſer np our 
Hands by our ſides , when with anger and 
threatnings we quarrel'with any man * it 
is without doubt to confirm the parts "_ 
_ the 


= 
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the Muſcles of reſpiration which they up- 
hold may the more powerfully operate, and 
by that means the voice may have the 
more force and be thelonger laſting, For 
which cauſe we are never content to place 
our hands thus on our ſides, but that we 
alſo advance the Arms and the Elbows , 
whereby enlarging and extending the 
Shoulders we render them for the ſame 
purpoſe more ſtiff, 


As for thoſe blows wherewith a man 
in Anger beats the ground, and all what 
comes under his hands or under his feet. it's 
very likely that they are ſuch means as the 
ſoul uſeth to give a repulſe to thoſe difh- 
culties which traverſe her deſigns; and 
that theitrouble and blindneſs ſhe is in 
cauſing her to take all things for true ob- 
ſtacles which ſtop her, ſhe ſtrikes againſt, 
ſhe drives, and ſhe beats them, as it were 
to break them and to put them by, or 
elſe they are the effects of a precipita- 
ted . Vengeance which Anger doth dif- 
charge on the firſt Objects it meets , 
having not either the patience or the 
power to make them be reſcued by its 
real Enemy, It's thus that Dogs bite the 


ſtones which are thrown at them , it is 
Aa 4 thus 
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thus we break the Sword which wounded 
us; ina word, it is thus we revenge our 
ſelves on our ſelves, and above all, its what 
concerns thoſe from whom we have , re- 
ceived. an injury, Om 


30s 
c RM 


Whence But what reaſon can we give for all thoſe 
rhe ſha- ſhakings of the Head which are remark- 
Kings of able in this Paſhon 2 What can oblige 

| the Soul to move it one while to the right, 


ſometimes dawn , and {ſometimes 'on one 
ſide 'onely 2: And to what end doth ſhe 
cauſe theſe {o extrayagant motions, andiſo 
| different the one from anather © For to 
conclude that they are ſigns and natural 
effets which Anger produceth in all men 
of what Nation-or of- what conſtitution 
ſoever they are z So that if IZature doth 
nothing in vain, ſhe muſt herein have her 
cauſes and reaſons as well as in her great- 
eſt and moſt conſiderable actions, It is 
true, in my judgement, they are very hard 
to be known, and itis with them as with 
moſt part of things which | hide them 


the more they; diſcover themſelves unto 


he comprehended as they are eafilv re- 
markable 


and then to the left, ſometimes up and 
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the Sences, and which are as difficult ro 
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markable. And certainly as all natural 
things are made for ſome end, or out of 
neceſſity; we cannot ſay bur that the al- 
teration of the Body, or the agitation 
of the Humors muſt cauſe theſe motions 
by a neceſſary conſequence, as it happens in 
the redneſs of the Face, in the wrinckles 
of the Forehead, in the ſplendor of the 


| Eyes, and the like, which are formed by 


neceſſity, without being deſtined for any 
uſe 5 and if we would place them in the 
rank of ations which are performed fox 
ſome end: it is nothing eafie to obſerve 
what motive the Soul therein propoſeth 
it ſelf , no, what ſervice ſhe pretends to 
draw from thence, | 


To give further light to theſe obſcu- 
rities, you tfiuſt firſt know whether theſe 
motions are not in other Paſhons ,- and 
afterwards ſeek thoſe motives for the 
which they were therein formed ; and laſt- 
ly to ſee whether they may be applied to 
Anger, 


It is certain that we uſe to ſhake the Head ne 


. . . tO 
and to give jt readily two or three turns yea, 


about , when any thing diſpleaſeth, as e- 
ſpecially when we refuſe or diſapprove of 
any 
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afiy. thing, when we are ſenſible of an 
ungrateful ſmel, or when we taſt ought 
thar is diſguſtful, For which cauſe the 
vulgar commonly call Wine when it is not 
good, Wine with two ears, becauſe it 
makes thoſe two parts move when we 
turn the Head from one fide to the other, 
and that by that motion we would fignifie 
that we found ir to be naught, But what 
relation can this a&ion have with theſe 
ſentiments ? Ts it not that the Soul would 
turn away the face where the organs of 
the ſencesare, from thoſe objects which are 
diſpleaſing to ir, as ſhe uſeth to fix them 


. on. thoſe which pleaſe ; Or that ſhe ſeeks 
by that endeavor to eſtrange from 'her 


what is troubleſome 2 At leaſt it is thus, that 
when-any thing incommodates thoſe parts 
we ſhake them about to drive them away z 
for although this in theſe encounters we 
ſpeak of be uſeleſs unto it, yet are they 
nothing extraordinary, fince ſhe often de- 
ceives herſelf in the ſame manner upon 0- 
ther occaſions, wherein ſhe abuſeth thoſe 
means which Nature hath preſcribed her 


- to attain her ends, employing them in 0- 


thers where they are of no uſe, as hath 


been ſhewed, ſpeaking of that water which 


Deſire cauſeth in the Mouth, and of the 
motian 
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motion of the Brows at the ſight of di- 
ſtaſtetul things, Or we may rather ſay, 
that this ſhaking of the Head js a mark 
the Soul would make of the impreffion 
which ſome kind of objects make on her, 
and that it is an outward image of that 
ation which ſhe performs in herſelf: For 
it is her cuſtom that when ſhe would have 
that appear outwardly which is done with- 
in, ſhe cauſeth thoſe motions of theorgans 
which have ſome relation and reſemblance 
with her own, as we may judge by the 
laughter of the looks, and by all thoſe 0- 
ther effes whereof we have ſpoken in 
this Work, 


And certainly, ſince that at the en- 
counter. of pleaſant things ſhe makes par- 
ticular ſigns which make known the ſence 
ſhe hath of them, ſhe muſt needs alſo have 
ſome for thoſe which are diſpleaſing. So 
that if ſhe ſweetly caſts down the Head when 
good preſents it ſelf unto her (as it hap- 
pens when we meet a friend, when we 
approve a good action, or when we con- 
ſent to the will or advice of another ) to 
ſignifie by this caſting down that ſhe ſub- 
mits herſelf to the good which by reaſon 
of its excellency, and becauſe it always 

com- 
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communicates it ſelf with ſome empire , 
can never be but with ſome ſubmiſſion 
and allowance, it muſt needs bel ſay by 
the reaſon of contraries, that when ſhe per- 
ceives any ill, ſhe who hath a natural a- 
verſion from it, which in its preſence al- 
ways diſquiets its ſelf, and with which 
ſhe can never have any ſociety or com- 
munication, muſt alſo make ſome outward 
motion which repreſents her impatience , 
and the endeavor ſhe makes to eſtrange 
herſelf from it, Now he that ſhall confi- 
der the ſhaking of the Head which we 
ſpeak of, will eaſily: confeſs that there is 
none which can better expreſs her averſe- 
neſs, her diſquiet, and the care ſhe takes 
not to unite herſelf with it ; for averſion 
cauſeth the turn away of the Head ; impa- 
tience makes the change of poſture, and 
thoſe contrary and redoubled motions 
make it appear that ſhe will not unite with 
it, ſince unjon innatural things, is al- 
ways made by a ſimple and uniform mo- 
tion, if there be no obſtacle which hin- 
ders it, 


Beſides this it will be nothing difficult 
to declare why Anger produceth the ſame 
effeR, fince it hath the ſame object "_ 

| the 


pF 
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the reſt of the Paſſions have, and that ir 
cannot conſider its enemy but as a vexati- 
ous ill, for the which it hath an averſion, 
and whereunto it will ever witneſs the ha- 
tred it bears, and the impatience it hath to 
revenge it ſelf, In effect, this ſhaking of 
the Head, is a kind of threat whereby we 
intend to fright people, and which is not 
made uſe of in fight, or when we come to 


blows; threatnings being then uſeleſs, as 
hath been ſaid, 


365 


As for the other motion of the Head Wy we 


upwards, it is but little obſervable inchis ,/ 


Paſſion, unleſs when it would witneſs the 
ſcorn which it concejves of advice given it, 


lift up 
eHead. 


-or of the deſigns and threatnings of the e- - 


nemy. In effec, it is a Character fit for 
Scorn, for him to whom we propoſe a 
thing which he ſlights, uſually to lift up his 
Noſe, to witneſs thereby that he rejeds 
and repels it asunworthy of his eſteem and 
care, 


Finally, Anger often cauſeth a man to why we 
turn aud lift his Head on one fide , chiefly 7%" in* 


when he cannot or will not be revenged : 
For when we receive an injury from a 
powerful perſon, and have not the power 
ro 
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to demand ſatisfaction we cauſe our reſent- 
ment to appear by that action, which is 
familiar to children that have a courage, 
after they have been ill uſed, as alſo thoſe 
who form a deſign to revenge themſelves 
when their enemy is abſent or far off , 
Becauſe thoſe are not then in a capacity to 
execute their revenge by reaſon of their 
weakneſs, nor theſe by reaſon of the ab- 
ſence, or far diſtance of him who hath of- 
fended them, On the other fide; when for 
ſome certain conſideration a man will not 
revenge himſelf although he may, as when 
we eſteem the injury not very conſiders 
able, or that thoſe who have done it de- 
ſerves a more ſevere chaſtiſement, we con- 
tent our ſelves with this motion of the 
Head to cauſe ſome fear in them, And 
certainly it is in the rank of thoſe adti- 
ons which ſerve for threatnings , where. 
by the Soul intends a diſpleaſure or an ap- 
prehenſion in thoſe who have offended 
her, making them believe that thoſe ſlight 
puniſhments are but the beginnings of a 
greater vengeance, as hath been faid: 
However it be ſhe intends thereby to make 
known that the injury toucher!; her; and 
that ſhe means to retort it; bur that ſhe 
retains this Paſſton, and gives it not the 
:berty 
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liberty to go further 5 for it turns the 
head to witneſs averſion, it lifts it up to 
fignifie its endeavor, and preſently brings 
it into its firſt poſture to ſhew that it hath 
no more to do, and that its enough for it 
to have witneſſed its courage and reſent- 
ment, £ 

Some perhaps may ſay, That we often 
perform the ſame action , when we finde 
a thing to be excellent, as when we would 
declare that a thing is well done, that a man 
hath ſome eminent vertue, that Wine is 
e xtreamly good, 

To which we muſt anſwer, That there 
is a great deal of difference betwixt theſe 
two; For beſides that in this we never 
turn the Head, it is not thrown, but as 
we have ſaid it is rather drawn and raiſed 
up, neither falls it again ſo ſoon as in 
Anger; becauſe its admiration which cau- 
ſeth this motion, which raiſing up the Soul 
and keeping it in ſuſpenceto conſider the 
wonder ſhe incounters, diſpoſeth of the 
organs conformable to the condition ſhe 
is then in: Whereunto muſt alſo be ad- 
ded, that the ſubje& of admiration which 
here occupies the Mind is but mean; for 
when its very great, it not onely cauſeth 
a man to lift up the Head on one Ay” 5 
OUT 
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but helifts it up altogether, he opens al- 
ſo his Eyes and his Mouth , raiſeth and 
extends his Arms and all his parts take 
ſuch an excatick figure which uſually ac- 
companies thoſe great tranſports and rap- 
tures of the Soul, as ſhall be faid elfe- 
where, Bur let us conclude this enquiry 
which to many may ſeem of no uſe, or 
too much ſcruple ; and let us ſee whether 
Anger may be lulled afleep, and whether 
it affords any releaſe to the Mind; whilſt 
the Body is at reſt, 


We cannot doubt but that if Sleep 
cant hardly infinuace it (elf in thoſe Paſ- 
Mons which are leaſt violent , ir is as it 
were impoſſible that it ſhould ever ſurpriſe 
this which 1s altogether in exceſs and ve- 
hemency ; The calm it is accompanied 
withal, cannot agree with the tempeſt it 
raiſeth ; and whether it be formed by the 


intermifſhon of the . Soul which knits and - 


ſtops the ſpirits, or by means of thoſe 
ſweet vapors which digeſtion ſends up, 
which like pleaſant clouds tempers the 
heat of the Brain, and ſhuts the paſſage of 
the ſences ; we ought not to expect that 
.any of theſe cauſes ſhould produce it here 


wherein there are none but ſharp and burn- 
ing 


L þ pe CDaracters of IDe i afſzons. 
ing vapors, which heated Choler cauſeth 
to- riſe up in the Brain; / and wherein 
the Soul is ſo powerfully agitated , that 
far' from being able to ſtop the Spirits, ſhe 
eatinot retain even herſelf, Yet this ought 
to be underſtood of the time when this 
Paſſion is in its rage, and in its greateſt 
irdor ; for when it 1s a little appeaſed it ſuf- 
fers ſleep to benum the ſences, to repair 
thoſe loſſes 'which its watchings and labour 


hath cauſed; is 


But -what- reſt ſoever it affords , it 
forbears not to preſerve in the Soul 
and in the Humors the remains of that 
ſtorm which. Anger had raiſed in them: 
For it is commonly diſturbed with a thou- 
ſand kinde of Dreams which ſometimes 
repreſent fires\/and burnings, ſometimes 
threatnings , and Combares , and Vio- 
| ]ries; now the cauſe of all theſe Dreams 
_. [comes either from the imagination, which 
being {till full of thoſe ſpecies which Paſ- 
fion had there left, and lng th, if we 
may ſo ſpeak, the ſhake which the deſire 
of Vengeance had given it, it inſerifibly 


ſuffers it ſelf to be carried away , atid fo - 


contitmes its firſt deſigns ; which it al- 
ays cauſeth happily.to ſucceed; beins no 
| Bb lofige? 
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longer condugted by 'the: Sences, nor by 
Reaſon, nor taking any other counſel byg 
ſuch as ſelf-love and Pride which Anger | þ« 
brings along with it, affords it, For it; is | to 
from thence theſe advantages come which | nc 
a man who {leeps upon his wrath, believes | 
he receives :jn all his Dreams; it ſeems | th 
to: himthat he is alwayes the-ſtronger, of [lit 
the better addreſs ; ;he never ſees his Enes | ſhi 
y but he-repreſents him unto- himſelfei» | cri 
ther weak or ſubmitting, and he inthem | ea 
undertakes no combate but he comes of | at 
with the Yidory and in Triumph, -  - lac 
| ©, - >| thy 
Butt may, alſo happen, that the:Soul | th: 
may be altggerber in a calm, and thatna|- 
remains of the trouble. which, the Paſhon| © 
kad beforg brought, may ſtay behind; and|thi 
Ft all theſe ;llufions will not farbeax-t9] aff 
1appen , and then it is;no longer aconth| rio 
nuation'of its firſt deſigns, but a new.m9r[red 
tion which the Spirits. and the Humors|all 
raiſe in the fancy ; for whether their agi-|wit 
tation ſubſiſts atter that of the Sopl, p the 
impreſſion of the motion, preſerving. it]rhe 
ſelf longer in theſe bodies. then jn the. Po the 
petite, whether by reaſon Gholer being t66]ten 
parated from the maſs of blood; cannot; {amy 
{o0n reiume its juſt place 3 both axe able[inff 
POT. 5 
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by | to: forty alltheſe viotent Dreams which we 
but | have - of £ The difficulty is to know 
ger | how this miay be done; fince theſe things 
&is | touch not the ſences, which ate benummed;z 
ch | nor conſequently the imagination, which 
ves | yorks onely on thoſe images which .it hath 
ems | thence received, And were they even at 
| of [ liberty, thete is no likelihood thar they 
ane» | ſhould know what paſſeth thus in the ſe- 
el» | ctet of the Veins; What then is it which 
1em | can taiſe in the Soul all theſe Chimera's 
off | arid Phatitaſms ; which have ſo much re- 

kicion with that Motion which the ſpirits 
':(|then ſiffer; and ſo much reſemblance with 
5oul | that humor which is in diſorder 2 


hon} We muſt certainly confeſs; that beſides 
ad this exterior knowledge whichthe Sences 
-#] afford her, ſhe hath another which js inte- 
nth] rior and ſecret, which Nature hath inſpi- 
mgrJred, by means whereof ſhe ſees arid knows 
aor$fall what is done in her organs, and char 
a with that lighe ſhe who is preſent with all 
Mſthe parts, eafily obſerve#\whart is done in 
= them, and afterwards communicates it-ro 

the imagination; which is as it were- the 
3 164] center of all her knowledge; But foraf- 
£:{almuch as this is obſcure and confuſed: ſhe 
ablo[inſtruts not this Faculty clearly ; and af- 
to] Wa Bb 2 fords 
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fords it onely a general view of thoſe ob- 


jets which concern her z it's for the ſame 
reaſon alſo that ſhe forms no perfe& ima- 


®. 


ges which reſpect things as they are, but 


which onely have ſome relation and agree- 
ment together, So when choler is moved, 
although the Soul diſtintly knows not the 
nature nor the ſpecies, yet ſhe knows itto 
be a humor which is hot and ardent, and 
upon the report which ſhe hath made there- 
of to the imagination , this fancies to it 
{elf ſparkling. colours , flames and burn- 
ings, which have a conformity with that 
general notion which ſhe had received of 
them, And becauſe that ſhe alſo knows 
that this Humor ſerves Anger and Bold- 
neſs to. deſtroy the Enemy which they af- 
ſault, ſeeing herſelf in ſuch a condition as 
in theſe Paſhons ſhe uſerh to be in, ſhepre- 
ſently thereupon propoſeth ſuch objects and 
defignes, and ſo forms Enemies, Afſaults, 
and Combates, We may ſay as much of 
the agitation which remains in the Spirits 
after the eſmotiagzot the Soul is at an end, 
For obſerving it during fleep , ſhe who 
knows that it's the mBÞtion which in Anger 
ſhe makes uſe of,reingageth herſelf afreſhin 
this Paſſion, and ſleeping reafſumcs che 
delires and deſigns of revenge. which 
% 2.15108 
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waking ſhe had already given over, She 


doth the like alſo proportionably , when 
the other humors are irregular ; when the 
ſpirits finde themſelves agitated with the 
motion of ſome other Paſſion, in a word, 
itis thus, that ſhe forms all Dreams which 


come from the good or ill diſpoſition of 


the body, as we have ſhewed in the Trea- 
tiſe of Love out of Inclination, 


There remains two effets onely ta 
be examined, concerning which we muſt 
conſult Phyſick; for it is from her we muſt 
learn What Pulſe there is in Anger, and 
in what diſpoſition the Heart and the 
Lungs are when it is kindled in thoſe 
parts, 


As for the firſt, All Phyſicians are a- 
greed, That the Pulſe herein is great, high, 
quick, frequent, and vehement, .and that the 
violence of the hear, and force of the vital 
Faculty, are the principal cauſes of all theſe 
differences, | 


Burt although all this be true, yet we 
may fay that this kinde of Pulſe is not 


— 


proper and particular to Anger, ſince it is: 


alſo to be found in Boldneſs, as we decla- 
Bb 3 red 
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ted treating of that Paſſion ; and that cer- 


tainly there muſt be ſomewhat which hi- 
therto hath: not been obſerved, which di- 
inguiſheth it from this, there being. no 
probability that theſe two Paſſions ſhould 
diverſly agitate the Soul and the Spirits, 
without caufing alſo 4in the Heart and in 
the Arteries different motions : It is there- 
fore certain, that in both of them zhe pulſe 
i great and high ; but in Boldneſs it is 
full and extented,and we may feel the Ar. 
tery under our fingers which ſwells every 
way ; inſtead that in Anger it puts all her 


endeavor forwards, and without-enfarging | 


it ſelf it darts it ſelf outwardly, .making 
the pulſe thereby high ,--which ſeems. ra- 
ther ſtreight then large, And certainly as 
the Spirits follow the deſign of the Soul 
which throws herſelf ont of herſelf to af- 
ſaulr the Enemy, their ſally muſt needs be 
made as hers.is, from the center to the cir- 
cummference, ' and thatif the Arteries are to 
be reſtrained as it is neceſſary, -and as we 
ſhall hereafter demonſtrate, it ought to be 
by the ſides, that the Spirits may be left at 
Fberty to.dart themſelves forth , -but there 
i5no queſtion to be made of this effect not 
of its canſe, if we remember that Grief 
and Boldneſs are here mingled together, 

"i 
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agitate the Heart and the Arteries with a 
motion.proper to them ;. for if Grief ought 
to reſtrain tt, that Boldneſs at the fame time 
might open it, they muſt be ſtreightned in 
ſome of the parts, and enlarged in others, 
in purſuit whereof, the Pulie appears high 
without being: extended, as hath been {aid ; 
yet we muſt obſerve that it is principally 
{o in the motions off Anger, or that when 
it is inthe ardor of Vengeance, or that it 
turns into : Fury, this contraQtion is no 
more felt but it is found to be altogether 


' hrge and full.as it js in Boldneſs;or whether 


the ſence of Grief be Rifled, or its effect 
ſuſpended by the viokence of-other: Paſh+ 
ons; or whether the Soul which is then 
as it were out of herſelf, minds-no; lon+ 
ger her preſervation, and without having 
a care of ſheltering her felt, ſhe blindly 
expoſeth her ſelf to danger, and aban- 
dons her ſelf to all the rage which poſſef- 
MC 7 PHE C7 132 5595 


The Reſpiration in thisis juſt as it: is in 
Boldneſs ; for althovughit proceeds' fron 
the ſame cauſes the Pulſe:doth,: that it is 
of the ſame uſe, and that its motions have 


the ſame xelation : - yet hath ir nor all the 
Bb 4. diſter- 
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and that at the ſame time both of them 
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! differences , or at leaſt it hath not made 


thera known, becauſe we are not ſenſible 


by the touch of the Body of the Lungs 
where it is formed, as we are ſenſible of 
that of the Arteries, and that there is nor 
'{fuch a tie betwixt that and the reſt of the 
exterior organs which renders it ſenſible, as 
there is betwixt' the Heart and theſe kind 
of Veins; for which cauſe there is neither 
hardneſs nor ſoftneſs in the Reſpiration, as 
is in the.pulſe, nor can we obſerve any 
thing which comes near this kind of beat- 
ing, which we ſaid was _—_—_ to Anger ; 
although the Lungs ſu 
Ses, and be in the ſame condition as the 
Heat then is; for Hippocrates aſſures us, 
that in this Paſſion both the one and the 
. other retire and reſtrain themſelves in 
themſelves 5 AvaoTra eg EWUTS , although 
heat at the ſame time ſwells them and lifts 
them up, Now although we cannot doubt 
but theſe contrary motions come from the 
mixture of theſe two Paſhons whereof we 
have ſpoken; yer it is not eaſie to obſerve 
how they may. be compatible together, 
nor 'what parts are deſtined for their re- 
ception,- it being not probable that the 


fame ſhould be agitated by both together, 


For we cannot herein ſay of the Heart and 
Ns ; s Lungs 


er the ſame chan- * 
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e | Lungs, what we have ſaid of the Arteries, 
e | their natural conſtitution] and the ation 
'S | which they are obliged ro perform, ſuffers 
f {| them not tobe reſtrained, as they are ta 
t | be lifr up : It muſt neceſſarily be- that 
e | they muſt extend when they open them- 
$S | ſelves, | 
d But if they extend themſelves: ſo, how 
r | can they reſtrain themſelves? Certainly, 
O we muſt ſay that their fleſh and ſubſtance 
y gathers comprench and reſtrains it ſelf, 
x and that their cavities enlarge themſelves, 
5 inſtead that in Joy all the parts releaſe and 
- '*| foften themſelves, having not that need 
E to fortifie themſelves as here they. have; 
» | in effe&, the pulſe which appears harder 
e in Anger then in Boldneſs , is a certain 
N ſign that the ſubſtance of the Arteries 
p reſtrains and hardens it ſelf; and we can- 
$ not doubt but that the hardneſs of theſe 
E parts comes from the contraction of the 
C Soul, ſince it is for that onely reaſon that 
- the pulſe becomes hard in Fear, 

e 

) All the difficulty remaining is, To know 
- why the Arteries which borrow the vertue 
p of moving themſelves from the, Heart , 
+ | Have not a motion like his, and thar 
1 they ſtreighten their cavity on the fides, 
5 | although 
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although thar - enlargeth his own on alf 


des.” © As | vica 22 
: To zefolve this difficalty, we. muſt ob- 
ſerve: that: the beating of the 1Arteries: is 
not the ſame which is in the Heart, : fince 


thoſe: oper and lift themſelves.up,- whilſt - 


this fall and ſhuts it ſelf, So that they muſi 
needs be roo different morions, and conſe- 
quently proceed from. two different -ver- 
tues. Andif this be true, there is no ne- 
ceſlity -that they ſhould wrefemble in 'all 
things,-.and the Heart in any ſence may 
enlarge -it {elf without any 'neceflity for 
the Atteries to do'the ſame; now as the 
Heart hath its amy Oh: the 
right and left which neceſſarily oughe t6 
open themſelves to receive blood and. air 
'which enters therein, it's impoſſible the 
Soul ſhould cauſe it to make a motion 
conformable to the Paſhons wherewith it 
is agitated , as is made in- the- Arteries 
wherethis impediment! is not; and 'where 
ſhe hath all ho hberty-to- farisfie ' Grief 
by reſtraining them, and Boldneſs by raiſ- 
ing them up, as hath been ſaid, As for the 
Lungs,there is a particular-reafors for which 
they cannot reſtrain themſelves: as the 0- 
thers do; for they have not: the power to 
move themſelves, and of thetuſclves they 
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life themſelves not up- to give. place ro the 
air which enters. -It is. the muſcles of re- 


| ſpiration,, which: - extending themſelves 


widen the -capacity of the Breaſt, 4nd con- 
ſtrain the Lungs to open, to! hinder a va+ 
cuum ;. for which cauſe waving :the 'mo- 
tive Faculty, they have not thoſe kinds of 
motion, which depend therefrom, 

But it is to pry too far into the fecrets of 
Phyfick, and the further clearing hereof 
would be'uſeleſs to thoſe who know it, and 


thoſe who are ignorant of it. would never 


be ſufficiently informed, Let us onely ſay, 
That although Anger cauſeth often yery 


nor to Health, Ir is abſolately neceſſary 
for weak and idle minds, and for cold and 
groſs conſtitutions; and even in all others 
it-may be compared to winds, which how 
impetuous ſ{oever they are drive away va- 
pors and miſts, clearing the air, and ren- 
dring it the more pure and wholeſom, In 
effect, if we ſeek ro hinder*its courſe, 'or 
that we would reſtrain it, . without ſuffering 
it ſo much as to exhale it ſelf by words, it 
preſerves-i-ſelf-a-long time in_the Soul, 
and at laſt alters the humors, whence of- 
*n happen great and pernicious ſickneſles, 

For 


Anger is 


great.diſorders in-the' Soul and in the.Body, projrable 
yet it 1s not always an. enemy.to.Reaſon, !9 health. 
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. ought to terminate them, 


For as the. inferior part is deaf to the coun- 
ſels of Reaſon, and that ſhe propoſeth ta 
herſelf revenge as the end ſhe'tends'nnto, 
ſhe will cauſe her motion to ceaſe untill 


| ſhe is at leaſt in ſome manner revenged, 


So that the Will may then hinder thoſe 


_ actions over which it hath a power, ſuch as 


are words, blows, and the like; but for 
thoſe which are not under its direfion, as 
are the motions of the Heart, and the agi- 
tation of the Humors, they muſt neceſſa- 


+ rily be continued, they muſt even by this 


reſtraint be rendred the more violent, and 
they muſt laſt the longer time, fince we de- 
lay our revenge, which is the end which 


